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PREFACE 


This monograph is a study of human fertility in Canada. The investigation is largely 
based on statistics collected for the first time in Canada at the Decennial Census of 1941, when 
the following questions were asked of all women who at the date of the Census, either were or had 
been married: (a) age at first marriage; (b) number of children born alive to the mother; (c) 
number of these children living at the date of the Census. By means of special tabulations the 
size of completed families is related to cultural and economic characteristics-enumerated at the 
Census. Vital Statistics data are used to bring the record of current fertility up to date and to 


supplement census information about smaller localities. 


The scope of the analysis in Part I is described in the Introduction. A brief general summary 
will be found at the close of Part I. Part II presents tables of basic data and is followed by the 
Appendices. 


The monograph is the work of Dr. Enid Charles. Miss P. M. Chapell, Miss P. F. E. Chrysler, 
Miss L. M. Podham, Miss P. Whelan, Miss M. Fleming and her staff assisted on computations 
and clerical work. Acknowledgments are due to Dr. O. A. Lemieux, Mr. H. F. Greenway, 
Mr. A. H. LeNeveu, Mr. N. Keyfitz, Mr. L. Robinson, Mr. H. Roseborough, for advice and 
assistance, and to Mr. A. E. Thornton and Mrs. E. Anderson, who supervised the tabulations. 
The charts were drawn by Mr. J. W. Delisle. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 


Otrawa, July 3, 1947. 
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INTRODUCTION 


World Population Trends.—The decision to include data on family size in the Canadian 
Census of 1941 reflects a growing awareness of the social significance of population trends. The 
immediate impact of demographic changes on publi¢ policy has been expressed by Henry 
A. Wallace, speaking as Secretary of Agriculture on “Emerging Problems in Public Admin- 
istration”’. 

“To understand broad policy, a man must know the social and economic trends that require 

the policy... First and foremost as a cause of policy shift, I would list the fact that we no 

longer have a land frontier. When the land frontier passed away, our rate of population 
growth rapidly slowed down..... Today our land frontier is gone and our population 
frontier is nearly gone. ‘Twenty years hence we shall have twice as many people above the 
age of 65 as we have today. But at the same time we shall have fewer young people under 

20. After 1960 our population may begin slowly to decline unless, in the meantime, we have 

been successful in furnishing new frontiers to take the place of the vanishing frontiers.”’ 

The technological advances of the nineteenth century increased average length of life in 
those countries which were in the van of human progress. Although birth rates declined, the 
time lag was sufficient to permit a great expansion of population. Millions of European stock 
left their homelands to people the countries of the New World. Only in recent years has it 
become apparent that a surplus of population is likely to be replaced by a deficit if the decline in 
the birth rate continues unchecked. . 


The world of today presents striking demographic contrasts. In the great population masses 
of the Orient, Malthusian generalizations still have some validity. Limited public health 
measures, control of famine, and cessation of internal warfare, have been sufficient to reduce 
death rates. Since birth rates have so far been little affected, lower death rates have resulted 
in population increases. At the other extreme, birth rates have fallen so low in the highly in- 
dustrialized countries of Western and Northern Europe that the present generation is not replacing 
itself, and no improvements in mortality rates can avert a declining population in the near - 
future. In France and Austria the population has already begun to decline. 


Eastern and Southern Europe, Central and South America, the U.S.S.R. and Japan are at 
intermediate stages of evolution. In Hastern and Southern Europe, the decline in fertility has 
been extremely rapid since World War I. Although population increase is still high in some 
countries, it is not likely to continue. Japan became industrialized at a late date and the social 
structure tended to conserve traditional family attitudes. The birth rate has begun to decline. 
Before World War II a long period seemed likely to elapse before fertility reached Western levels, 
but the process will probably be accelerated by military defeat, and the ensuing loss of prestige 
attaching to conservative institutions. The U.S.S.R., Central and South America are still areas 
of rapidly increasing population. While our statistical knowledge is very defective, there is no 
reason to think that trends will ultimately differ from those observed elsewhere. The universal 
interest of the demographic approach to human reproduction lies in the fact that all the knowledge 
we have indicates that the size of the family begins to decline whenever the standard of living 
leaves the majority with a margin above mere subsistence level. 


Canada in a World Setting.—Canada illustrates both basic uniformity and individual na- 
tional variation in demographic trends. As regards rate of natural increase, Canada occupies a me- 
dian position among the larger countries of which we have reasonably accurate knowledge. Apart 
from migration, population growth is less rapid than in Central and South America and some 
countries of Eastern and Southern Europe, but greater than in Western and Northern Europe, the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand. Statistics of national income indicate that Canada 
is one of the richer countries of the world and enjoys a standard of living comparable to that in 
the United States, Britain, and the other British Dominions. The rate of natural increase has, 
however, been higher than in most countries at a roughly similar economic level. Several factors 
have contributed to maintain reproduction rates at a comparatively high level. At the present 
stage it will suffice to indicate one or two of the more outstanding. One is recent urbanization. 
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Not until the 1941 Census did the population in incorporated centres of over 1,000 population 
come to form more than half of the total. Interwoven with the predominance of rural living 
has been the persistence of culture patterns involving attitudes favourable to the large family. 
While the French Catholic culture is outstanding in this respect, it has been strongly reinforced 
during the present century by immigration from rural regions of Europe where the large family 
still persisted. ; 


It will be one of the tasks of the present volume to indicate to what extent Canada is 
traversing the path already marked out for Western civilization as a whole. While special features 
of the Canadian scene make our country an especially suitable laboratory for the study of popu- 
lation trends, the recency of industrial development carries with it the penalty of lack of historical 
materials. Although Canada has the distinction of having taken the first modern census, 
uniform nation-wide vital statistics date only from 1926, and the 1941 Census was the first to 
record fertility data accurately. Against this, the great variety of culture patterns and of ways 
of getting a living enable us to take, as it were, a cross section of history. 


Social Objective of Fertility Research.—The “ivory tower” school of sociology would 
disclaim any goal for research other than the disinterested quest for truth. While a completely 
objective attitude to the material is a paramount requirement, yet the present writer adheres to 
the view of the Invisible College, expressed by Boyle, ‘That values no knowledge but as it hath 
a tendency to use.” Increase in human welfare and happiness can be a guiding post without 
predicating a grossly utilitarian view of every step of the road. From this standpoint of human 
welfare, mere increase in numbers has ceased to have any interest. Some of the nations generally 
thought to be most civilized are among the smallest in numbers. Even from a narrowly mili- 
taristic angle, size has lost much of its importance, now that one first-class physicist is of perhaps 
greater value than a million fighting men. The optimum relation of numbers of people to space 
and natural resources would be important in any economy that was planned on both a national 
and a global scale, though it would be always changing in response to technological changes. In 
our present economy, changes in numbers are of rather minor significance to human welfare 
compared with the vicissitudes that arise from wars, depressions, and continuous waste. 


Yet the rate of growth or decline of a population is of some immediate general concern. A 
‘population growing very rapidly can cause great stresses if the economy cannot expand equally 
rapidly to take care of the excess. Such a situation is no longer probable in Canada. It is more 
likely that the population will ultimately begin to decline. Though the prospect is far distant, 
there are few who would regard it as a desirable outcome. It would mean a continually ageing 
population, with an ever increasing burden of dependency on active producers, and rapidly 
dwindling numbers in an already rather sparsely populated country. 


Social control of reproduction rates is a vastly more complex problem than that of control 
of mortality. Better health and longer life is desired by everyone except those in whom the lack 
of desire to live and be well is itself recognized as a disease. But having children is by no means 
the only satisfying life open to women and we cannot imagine a free society in which there will 
not be a number of childless persons of reproductive age and in which there will not be a wide 
range of individual variation in family size. Recognition of the permanence of individual 
variation is not to say that the individual now exercises unfettered choice. Like every other 
aspect of human behaviour, the probable size of the family is largely moulded by social forces of 
which the individual is in general unaware. What we see is an uneasy compromise between the 
needs of two different individual personalities and the culture in which they live. A very large 
family can mean a glorious fulfilment or a woman dying before her time worn out by an intoler- 
able burden of illness and poverty. The childless woman may be doing work which makes all 
humanity her debtor or may be an idle and frustrated bridge-player. What an understanding of 
the social forces at work can hope to give us is a society planned in conformity with biological 
needs where the proportion of parents who can enjoy having four or more children is large enough 
to prevent ultimate rapid decline. 


Scope of Analysis.—The vast body of data related to family size which has currently 
- become available has necessitated considerable selection. The analysis has been orientated round 
two main themes, first, the changing size of the family and second, a study of differential fertility 
intended to illumine the social characteristics associated with changing fertility. The 1931 mono- 
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graph on the same subject dealt perforce exclusively with vital statistics. The greater part of the 
present monograph is based on census data, now available for the first time. Historical infor- 
mation is somewhat scanty in Canada. For the period 1891 to 1921, a limited amount of infor- 
mation can be extracted from the 1941 Census record. From 1921 onwards vital statistics can 
be used to trace the course of current fertility. The analysis ends with the census period. The 
rising birth rate of the war years is a complex phenomenon, and the complete record is not yet 
available. Hence detailed study of the war period is outside the scope of the monograph. In the 
field of differential fertility, attention has been directed almost exclusively to census data, where 
both the range of material and the special facilities available in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
seemed to promise the richest yield. 


The rate at which children are born is only one of the three determinants of population 
growth. The other two are deaths and migration. The latter has been important in the past 
history of Canada and may be so again. As mentioned earlier, an increased expectation of life 
has in the past been responsible for enormous increases in population. While still of paramount 
importance to the national welfare, further reduction in death rates at the present Canadian 
level is of little significance to the prospects of future growth or decline. This work is primarily 
a record of research into the social aspects of family size and hence both mortality and migration 
are treated only incidentally. 


Chapter I gives the story of changes in family size as shown in both vital statistics data and 
in the main census tabulations of size of family by present age of mother and age at first marriage. 
Estimates of the future population show the effect of present trends in fertility and mortality. 
Chapter II continues the analysis of census tables with special reference to age at marriage. In 
Chapter III the study of differential fertility is introduced by a discussion of various ways of 
investigating the effect of cultural characteristics on family size. Chapters IV, V and VI present 
the results of special studies which relate size of family to several other social characteristics. 
Cultural distinctions, occupation and earnings are emphasized successively in these three chapters. 
Chapters VII and VIII consist of a series of studies of local areas which elaborate some of the 
themes of earlier chapters. A general discussion will be found in Chapter IX. The main points 
brought out in each chapter are summarized at the close of the chapter while a brief compre- 
hensive summary is given at the close of Part I. Part II consists of tables of basic data and some 
lengthy tables of rates which are summarized more compactly in the text. In order to make the 
material more accessible to the general reader, tables requiring some statistical background have 
been relegated to an appendix. 


Description of Data.—At the 1941 Census three questions were asked of all women who 
were or had been married at the census date: (a) age at first marriage; (b) total children born 
alive; (c) number of children living at the census date. Family size of married women given in 
Chapter I excludes women for whom particulars of age at marriage or number of children born 
were lacking. These amounted to one per cent of all women who had been married. Elsewhere 
unknown family sizes have been distributed in proportion to known sizes. The assumption made 
in both cases is that the family size of women for whom it was not enumerated was the same as 
that of similar women with known family size. In general no distinction is made between married, 
widowed, separated, and divorced, but in Chapter VI the analysis is confined to women living 
with their husbands at the time of the Census. 


The census question on number of children born was intended to exclude stillborn children, 
adopted or step-children. A more detailed account of possible sources of error in both census 
and vital data will be found in Appendix A. It is possible that numbers of children born are 
underestimated in the Census, but the error is believed to be not more than one per cent at 
the outside. An investigation into the completeness of birth registration at the time of the 
1931 Census led to an estimate of under-registration of about 6 p.c. As a result of a supple- 
mentary inquiry into conditions at the time of the 1941 Census, under-registration was then 
thought to be not more than 2 p.c.* Gross and net reproduction rates in Chapter I are adjusted 
for under-registration. No adjustment has been made in the reproduction rates of Chapters 
Vif and VIII. These are based on unpublished tables of births by place of residence prepared 
by the Vital Statistics Branch. 


* Vide Appendix A. 
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In this report duration of marriage is to be interpreted as the period elapsing between 
the date of first marriage and the census date. No account is taken of interruptions of 
marriage by separation, divorce or widowhood. In the case of some few older women, duration 
of marriage appeared to have been given in place of age at marriage and some revisions were 
made. Figures for women recorded as marrying at late ages may still be somewhat dubious 
but the effect of any such errors is of negligible importance in relation to the total picture. 


Definitions and Methods.—The term “fertility” has already occurred and requires 
definition, since it is used by statisticians in a different sense from that of common speech. As 
a statistical term it denotes simply and solely the number of children born alive. It thus implies 
no knowledge about the capacity to bear children, for which the statistical term is ‘fecundity”’’. 
To make for easier reading, “fertility” is frequently replaced in the text by “family size’, but 
the latter term may also cause confusion. In census analysis, “family” most often means “resi- 
dent family”’, that is, one or both parents together with the children living at home at the time 
of the Census. Information about the ‘resident family”? has been recorded for several censuses, 
and forms the subject of a separate monograph. In the present monograph, ‘family’’, like 
“fertility”’, describes total number of children born alive. 


The need for special statistical techniques in the analysis of fertility arises from the varying 
rates at which children are born during a woman’s life-time. With negligible exceptions, women 
bear children only between 15 and 50 years of age. Within this period, reproduction rates are 
low at first, are at their maximum between 20 and 30 years of age, then fall off rapidly. If age 
composition is not taken into account, comparisons between populations can be very misleading. 
To overcome the difficulty, different techniques are used for census and vital data. In the case 
of census data, the simplest method is to consider only a particular age-group at atime. This is 
done in a large part of the analysis of differential fertility, where only women between 45 and 
55 years of age are considered. After 45 the family is practically complete. Older women are 
excluded because a more extended age-group would introduce complications of a different sort, 
arising from selective mortality and secular changes in fertility. 


When attention is confined to women within a fairly narrow age-group, fertility can be 
expressed quite simply as average number of children ever-born. Though the median is fre- 
quently used as a summarizing measure for this type of data, the arithmetic mean is used in the 
present report. Reasons for the choice are given in Appendix C. 


When we desire to consider census data about women of all ages taken together, standardized 
rates are used. In brief, a standardized rate for Ontario is obtained by applying fertility rates 
for each successive age in Ontario to the numbers of women by age in the total population of 
Canada. We thus obtain a rate which tells the number of children who would have been born 
to Ontario women if the proportions of young and old had been the same as in Canada as a whole. 
We can compare the fertility shown by standardized numbers of children born in the different 
provinces without having to allow for the fact that there may be proportionally more young 
women in some provinces. Such comparisons are valid within Canada only. The rates cannot 
be compared with rates from another country standardized against a different population. The 
rates are heavily weighted by the reproductive characteristics of the older women and so relate 
to roughly the same period of time as do mean completed families. Less precisely defined than 
the latter, they have been used on account of the limitations of certain parts of the material. On’ 
the other hand, they have an advantage in the study of small groups in that the numbers of 
children involved are larger than when either a single age-group or current fertility only is studied 
and so random errors are less. 


In dealing with current births, standardized fertility rates can also be used, but a somewhat 
different form of the same type of technique has in recent years proved more fruitful. The rates 
now most commonly used are gross and net reproduction rates. Like standardized fertility rates, 
both are based on fertility rates by age, but female births only are taken into account. To 
compute a gross reproduction rate, fertility rates for each year of age, using female births only, 
are simply added. The result tells us the average number of girl children who would be born 
at current rates to women, married and unmarried together, who live to the end of the repro- 
ductive period. We have again a measure of fertility which is independent of age distribution. 
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The significance of current fertility rates in terms of ultimate growth or decline of the 
. population can be shown in a useful manner by an extension of the gross reproduction rate. The 
net reproduction rate takes account of the fact that population growth depends also on the 
number of babies who survive to reproduce in their turn. Age-specific fertility rates are multi- 
plied by the proportion of female children born who survive to the age of the mother at current 
mortality rates. The net reproduction rate thus gives the rate at which the present generation 
of women of reproductive age would replace itself by a future generation if present rates of 
fertility and mortality were to continue indefinitely. A net reproduction rate of 1-0 means that 
the present generation is just replacing itself. A net rate less than unity means that, unless 
current rates change, the population must eventually decline. A gross rate of less than unity 
means that no improvements in mortality rates can avert a future decline. 


To sum up, three ways of measuring fertility are used in the subsequent chapters: (a) mean 
size of family, from census data, a single age-group of women, births over a period of years, used 
in Chapters I, II; recentiy completed families only in Chapters IV.and VI; (b) standardized fer- 
tility rates, from census data, women of all ages, births over a period of years, used in Chapters 
V, VII and VIII; (c) reproduction rates, from vital statistics, women of all ages, births of a given 
year or three-year period, used in Chapters I, VII and VIII. Choice of one rather than another 
is usually dictated by the nature of the available material. The reader should also remember 
that (a) and (b) refer to both male and female births while (c) records birth of female children 
only. 

As analysis becomes more detailed, statistical techniques are necessary to assess the signifi- 
cance of averages or rates based on very small numbers of persons. Even within a social group 
in which the average size of the family is very small, occasional families with as many as ten or 
eleven children can be found, while in the more fertile groups family size ranges from 0 to 28. 
A small social group or locality may easily, for reasons which are irrelevant to the topics under 
investigation, contain an unusual proportion of childless or of very large families. The method 
most frequently adopted for dealing with the problem in this report is an analysis of variance. 
The object of this and similar techniques is to assess the probability that differences observed 
between groups could have arisen by chance. The lay reader can appreciate that, when a result 
is described as significant in the text, we mean that the distinction noted would be likely to persist 
if larger numbers could be observed. The reader is warned against attaching undue importance 
to figures for a single small social group or locality. 


CHAPTER I 
THE HISTORICAL RECORD 


This chapter is concerned with the changing size of the Canadian family. In the first section, 
census data are used to estimate changes in family size before 1921. In the next section, the 
record is brought up to 1944 from vital statistics. In the third section, changes in nuptiality 
are related to changes in fertility. Section 4 analyses the events of the period 1931-1941 in 
greater detail. Section 5 illustrates the effect on the future population of a continuance of past 
trends in fertility and mortality. 


In the census volumes, Table 51, Vol. III shows numbers of children ever-born by present 
age of mother and age at marriage for Canada, rural areas and urban size-groups. Table 52 
gives the same data for the provinces, rural and urban, and Table 53 for cities with over 30,000 
inhabitants. Tables 54 and 55 give numbers of children now living corresponding to Tables 51 
and 52. These tables are summarized in the tabular section of Vol. I. Similar data for the four 
largest metropolitan areas and for marriages of the ten-year period preceding the Census are 
given in Tables 1 and 2, Part IT of this monograph. Age at marriage in relation to other social 
characteristics is recorded in Table 60, Vol. II, Tables 56 and 57, Vol. III, and Tables 3 and 4, 
Part II. Bulletin F—1 shows averages and percentages in some detail. 


1. The Historical Record from Census Data 


Until the introduction of a Dominion-wide scheme of uniform Vital Statistics in 1921 (Quebec 
not included before 1926), knowledge of changes in family size was scanty. The only index of 
fertility available was the ratio of children to women obtained from successive decennial censuses 
(Table I). Especial interest, therefore, attaches to what the census can disclose about fertility 
changes before 1921. The 1941 Census tables show three groups of women who have completed 
their families or very nearly so and who form a consecutive time series. These groups consist 
of women, who at the census date were 45-54 years of age, 55-64 years, and 65 years and over, 
respectively. The size of family of married women decreased from the earlier to the later-born 
groups. For all Canada the average family size of the three groups of women was 4-84, 4-41 and 
4-18. When the numbers of children were related to all women, both married and unmarried, 
the number of children per woman was successively, 4-30, 3-97, 3-73. The decline in total 
‘fertility from the oldest to the youngest of these three groups was 13 p.c. 


Before interpreting these figures as index of secular change in family size, two questions have 
to be considered. The first question is the effect of differential rates of mortality. In a demo- 
graphic universe, two aspects of time usually operate simultaneously. The three groups of women 
not only produced their children at different stages in the evolution of the family pattern, but 
are also themselves at different stages of the individual life cycle. Although individual families 
do not increase appreciably in size after the age of 45 of the mother, the average number of 
children born to a group of women enumerated at successive censuses can increase or decrease if 
mothers of large families are more or less apt to die than those with few or none. Differences 
are known to exist in the rates at which married and single women die. The England and Wales 
Life Table for 1901-10 showed higher rates of mortality among the married during the years of 
active childbearing, but from about 45 to 55 the position was reversed. Later in life there was 
no significant difference. In 1931, on the other hand, married women had lower rates of mortality 
than single women throughout adult life till about 60. Differential mortality rates distinguishing 
the more fertile from the less fertile are not so well-established. They can only be observed when 
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census data on family size are combined with the size of family of those dying in the census 
year. A study* of this type showed that in Germany, 1933, the size of family of women dying 
after a given duration of marriage was smaller than that of the living population of married 
women with the same duration of marriage. The selective effect was most pronounced at about 
40 to 50 years of age, and after that was slight. Both the selective effects described vary according 
to the level of mortality and the type of population. We do not know how they operated in 
the Canadian period studied but there is a possibility that the decline in fertility may be exagger- 
ated as a result of selective death rates. 


The second question concerns the period of time during which the decline took place. Census 
data on total children born suffer from the defect of covering an extended and ill-defined period 
of time. Women can start reproducing at 15 and continue till 50, while even outside these 
limits births though rare are not unknown. Fertility varies throughout the reproductive period 
and reaches its maximum in the age period 20-30 years. Nearly 90 p.c. of all reproduction takes 
place between the ages of 20 and 40. The family history of women over 45 years living at the 
census date thus extends from about 1860 to the present time. If we limit the period to the years 
of maximum childbearing, the oldest group produced most of their families between 1890 and 1910, 
the next group between 1900 and 1920, and the women now 45-54 years between 1910 and 1930. 
The central years for each childbearing period are 1898, 1911 and 1921. The figure given of a 
13 p.c. decline in family size is thus an estimate of decline over a period of time which can be 
approximately dated as from 1898 to 1921. 


A more detailed way of looking at the problem of time changes is to consider marriages 
taking place at successive dates. In Figure 1 the size of family of women marrying at different 
ages is plotted on a time scale showing the dates at which the marriages took place. The scale is 
semilogarithmic so that the slopes of the lines indicate proportionate decreases. The relative 
rates of decline of different marriage-age groups will be referred to later. For present purposes 
it suffices to note that the figures show a fall in all marriage-age groups and that the decline 
appears to be greatest for those marriages which took place just before the first World War. 


Table I shows the ratio of children to women of childbearing age observed at successive 
decennial censuses from 1851 to 1941. At first sight these figures seem to tell a different story. 
The ratio of children to women fell from 1891 to 1901, then rose between 1901 and 1911. It fell 
again between 1911 and 1921 but in the latter year was still above the 1901 level. The fall was 
pronounced in 1931 and 1941. There are two ways in which the census ratio of children to women 
can fail to reflect accurately the general trend of fertility. In the first place it includes the effect 
of changes in infant mortality, and thus understates the decline in fertility. The early part of 
the century saw elsewhere a very rapid decline in infant mortality. In England and Wales it 
was reduced by more than a third in about twenty years. If a change of such magnitude occurred 
at about the same time in Canada, it could have had the effect of converting the apparent rise 
between 1901 and 1921 into a decline. In the second place, heavy migration can affect com- 
parisons between different periods. If some migrants, say in 1911, were women with larger 
families in part produced elsewhere, the effect would be that the fertility now recorded as having 
occurred in 1901 would be higher than that actually observed at the time. It still remains true 
that the picture presented by successive censuses is not consistent with a rapid decline in fertility 
from 1881 onwards and in fact the completed families recorded in the 1941 Census show a fall 
in fertility smaller than we would expect from the experience of other countries. In England 
and Wales, current fertility fell by 22 p.c. between 1901 and 1921, in spite of the fact that the 
latter year was one of exceptionally high fertility. In Australia current fertility fell by 28 p.c. 
between 1909 and 1929. The expectation derived from the total amount of information on the 
history of declining fertility is of a decline of about one p.c. per annum. ‘The recorded decline 
in the period of Canadian history which we are describing is only about half this rate. The fact 
is all the more remarkable since there is a general tendency for high fertility rates to fall pro- 
portionately faster than low ones, and throughout the period Canadian families were and still 
are large compared with those in countries at a comparable level of prosperity. 


* Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ‘‘A Statistical Note on Divorce’. E. Charles. 
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TABLE I.—CHILDREN 0-4 YEARS PER 1,000 WOMEN 15-44 YEARS, CANADA, 1851-1941 
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The role of immigration from Europe in arresting the decline in fertility at the beginning of 
the century is a complex one. Hurd* in an analysis of the rising census ratio of children to 
women between 1901 and 1911 attributes it to “a tremendous increase in immigration including 
unusually large proportions of high fertility, early marrying settlers from Eastern and Central 
Europe”. The large families and early marriages recorded in the Prairies substantiate this 
view but there remains the apparent paradox that between 1901 and 1911 the census ratio of 
children to women fell in the Prairies and rose in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The 
explanation seems to be that while a centre of immigration may attract immigrants at a higher 
fertility level, it is also the focus of most rapid change in family attitudes. This is especially true 
when urbanization is proceeding rapidly in the centre of immigration. Further, the European 
immigration movement must be set against the background of economic changes. The short- 
term effects of prosperity or depression are in an opposite direction to the long-term effects. 
From a long-term standpoint, increased prosperity and rising standards’ of living are almost 
invariably associated with smaller families. But over a short period, alternations of prosperity 
and depression, operating chiefly through changes in the marriage rate, produce superimposed 
short cycles in which the birth rate rises in prosperous times and falls during depressions. The 
opening of the West was in all probability associated with an expanding economy and temporarily 
increased fertility throughout Canada. For the immigrants it meant better conditions for early 
marriage and raising a family than they would have enjoyed elsewhere. At the same time, 
rising standards of living made inevitable an ultimate sharp decline in family size and the effect 
would be most marked among those coming from impoverished parts of Europe. The accentuated 
decline in Prairie fertility in the thirties, though in part a short-term effect of the depression, was 
in part a result of the preceding period of prosperity. 

Table II shows the average number of children born and now living related to (a) married 
women and (b) all women, both married and single, in the age group 55-64 years. This age 
group is of especial interest in connection with the true rate of population growth. Though data 
were not available for determining precisely the mean age of women in the age group or the mean 
length of a generation, approximate estimates are 59 years for mean age of women and 29 years 
for the mean length of a generation. Then, neglecting the families of women who have died 
earlier, the average number of living children per woman in this age group is an approximate 
measure of the rate at which the population was replacing itself in a generation. If the average 
number of living children per woman were a little over two, the population would have been 
stationary, while an average family of four would mean that it had nearly doubled itself. In 
this statement no account has been taken of the rate at which the sex ratio at birth approaches 
equality. Since the many elements of inexactitude make the rates only approximate measures 
of replacement, further refinement would be profitless. 


TABLE II.—FAMILY SIZE, WOMEN AGED 55-64 YEARS, CANADA AND PROVINCES 
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1 Children of unmarried women included. 2 Includes married, widowed, separated and divorced. 


When comparing the figures of the present section with those of section 2, it must be em- 
phasized that gross and net reproduction rates include all children, both legitimate and illegiti- 
mate, while the Census enumerates only the children of those women who are recorded as having 


*W.B. Hurd. ‘‘The Decline in the Canadian Birth Rate’’, Can. Journ. Econ. and Pol. Sci., February, 1937. 
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been married. Fertility recorded in the Census is estimated to be about 98 p.c. of total fertility.* 
With the foregoing limitations in mind it appears that net reproduction declined between 1911 
and 1931 by about 11 p.c. This is quite possible. It is clear from the ratio of children living to 
children born that mortality rates in Canada as elsewhere were high at the time when the older 
women were raising their families. There was a wide gap between the natural increase possible 
from the numbers of children born and that actually achieved. Continuously declining death 
rates have operated to reduce the gap and it is more than probable that over the whole period 
covered by this study, decline in net reproduction has been quite slow. 

During the period covered by the table, the size of family in each province was more than 
sufficient for replacement. Women in Saskatchewan and Quebec had nearly doubled their 
numbers. The greatest net contribution to the population in proportion to size came from 
Saskatchewan. An earlier study} of 1931 data showed that higher fertility of married women 
in the Maritimes vis-d-vis the Prairies was counterbalanced by a smaller probability of marriage 
and by higher mortality. Table II shows that the same relation between fertility within marriage 
and total net fertility existed at the beginning of this century. The small size of family relative 
to the rest of Canada now characteristic of Ontario and British Columbia is seen equally well 
at this much earlier period. Size of family in the four largest metropolitan areas—Montreal, 


Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouyer—did not fall below replacement level until after the first World- 


War. 


Trends in the different provinces are ,greatly obscured by internal migration. Obviously 
women of 70 now living in Alberta and Saskatchewan could not have produced their families 
there since these provinces were largely uninhabited territory at the time. There are no means 
of estimating counterbalancing internal migration movements, which must have been consider- 
able, but estimates can be made of net gain or loss through migration, and so of the extent to 
which the family sizes recorded under provincial labels represent families born in those provinces. 
Excluding counterbalancing movements, Ontario has seen least change in the numbers of women 
45 and over apart from losses through deaths. In both Ontario and Quebec, the 1941 population 
probably represents the permanent populations of those provinces to within about 15 p.c. In 


Ontario the movement of women 15-24 years has been outwards, of older women inwards. In © 


Quebec the movement was outwards at all ages. The Maritimes lost population heavily while 
the Prairies and British Columbia gained. In the Prairie Provinces the 1941 populations probably 
contained a majority of permanent residents, but even this would not be true of the oldest age 
group in the Prairies nor of any age group over 45 years in British Columbia. The corresponding 


entries are hence omitted from Table III, which shows percentage decline in family size for married _ 


women. 


TABLE III.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE! IN FAMILY SIZE FOR MARRIED? WOMEN, CANADA 
AND PROVINCES 


Approximate period 


Province 1898-1911 1911-21 

Total Total Rural City 

p.c. p.c. p.c. Ce 
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1 Minus sign denotes decrease. 2 See footnote (2), Table II, page 11. 


Even in its abbreviated form, Table III can only be understood in the light of internal 
migration movements. In the earlier period, urban development in the West was proceeding at 
an even faster pace than rural expansion, so that a typical movement of the time was from a 
farm in the Maritimes to a city in the Prairies as the ultimate destination. . In the latter period, 


* Vide Appendix A. 


} E. Charles. ‘‘The Nuptiality Problem with special reference to Canadian Marriage Statistics’, Can. Journ. Econ. 
and Pol. Sci., Vol. 7, No. 3, August, 1942. 
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urbanization proceeded faster in Ontario and Quebec. At the same time the cultural composition 
of some provinces was affected. The proportion of French-speaking persons rose in New Bruns- 
wick while the western provinces saw marked increases in proportions of persons of European 
origin. The movement outward from the Maritimes tended to be of English-speaking rather 
than French, and of Protestant rather than Catholic. The losing provinces tended to retain 
those elements with a conservative attitude towards the family, while types attracted by urban 
life moved to places which were expanding industrially. Apart from any selection of individuals, 
slower progress of urbanization in the Maritimes helped to conserve family patterns. The absence 
of change’ in Prince Edward Island in the latter period confirms an earlier study of fertility in 
that province.* The same trend towards social stability is seen in Nova Scotia in rather less 
degree. The four metropolitan areas must be regarded as made up in part of a sample of the 
migratory portion of the population. With the exception of Montreal in the earlier period, all 
showed larger declines in size of family than any of the provinces. In the latter period, Montreal 


_ showed the greatest decline of any region. The separate rates for rural and city populations in 


Table III also indicate a more rapid rate of decline in cities. 


The different rates of decline in family size are reflected in some changes of rank between 
the provinces. In the three older age groups, married fertility was highest in Quebec throughout, 
and lowest in Ontario and British Columbia. The Prairie Provinces all lost rank while the 
Maritimes gained. Differences in the younger age groups are less clear cut, but the same trend 
towards reversal of position continues uninterruptedly, until in the youngest age group the 
largest size of family is found in the three Maritime Provinces. Among women under 40, Quebec 
no longer shows the largest families, and is fifth in rank in the youngest age group. While the 
last result probably exaggerates the decline in fertility in Quebec, the trend described above is 
seen again in marriages of the last ten years. For the latter, the largest size of family is found in 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, followed by Quebec and Nova Scotia in that order. 
Current fertility in 1941 shows the same clear cut division between Hast and West, with little 
difference between the Maritimes and Quebec, in contrast to the outstanding position of the 
latter province in earlier years. 


Although the populations of the metropolitan areas are continually changing and the older 
women may have had their families elsewhere, the picture is still of some interest. In all age 
groups four out of the five smallest sizes of family are found in the Province of British Columbia 
as a whole, and in the three metropolitan areas of Winnipeg, Toronto and Vancouver. In an 
earlier papert, reasons were given for regarding the greater part of the population of British 
Columbia as metropolitan in character. The census data confirm that view. Among the women 
of 65 and over now resident in Montreal, families are larger than any provincial average except 
that of Quebec. In succeeding age groups the size of family gradually approaches a metropoli- 
tan Ievel. Among women under 45, the average size of family in Montreal is lower than any 
provincial average except British Columbia, while among women under 30, if falls below the 
British Columbia level. 'This result suggests that the spread of urban ways of living in Quebec 
has markedly affected reproductive behaviour among the younger women only and that the 
full effects of urbanization on total fertility in that province have not yet shown themselves. 


Data on incomplete families cannot give a precise measure of the rate of decline in family 
size. While the family is still being added to, each group of women observed shows the effects 
both of different durations of marriage and of secular changes in family size. It is impossible to 
separate the two effects. Yet the figures of incomplete families can yield information in two 
ways. In the first place, changes in rank have been interpreted as indicating varying rates of 
decline. This conclusion rests on the assumption that there have been no very marked changes 
in the relative rates of childbearing at different periods of married life. The rate at which 
children are produced is known to fall off fairly rapidly as duration of marriage increases. This 
fact enables us to draw a second conclusion. Examination of the census tables shows that the 
increase in family size with increased duration of marriage is much too great to be attributed 
solely to a longer period of childbearing. The data on incomplete marriages indicate that family 
size continued to decline between 1921 and 1941 and that the decline proceeded at an accelerated 
pace. Inthenext section the trend during this period will be seen more clearly from vital statistics. 


” ¥ F Charles. “The Trend of Fertility in Prince Edward Island’’, Can. Journ. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Vol. 8, No. 2, 
ay, 1942. : 


+ E. Charles. ‘Differential Fertility in Canada, 1931’’, Can. Journ. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Vol. 9, No. 2, 1943. 
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2. Gross and Net Reproduction Rates, 1921-1944 


As indicated in the introductory chapter, the accepted method of measuring the rate at 
which children are being born is by means of gross and net reproduction rates* based on Vital 
statistics of births and deaths. Uniform Dominion-wide vital statistics were not obtained until 
1926. Hence the first official life table is that for 1930-32 and the earliest date for which we 
have a net reproduction rate is 1930-32. For the provinces other than Quebec, uniform birth 
statistics are available from 1921 onwards. The provincial statistics of Quebec have been used 
to complete the record from 1921 to 1926. The present section will summarize briefly the trend 
in reproduction rates up to 1942. Various aspects of recent changes in fertility are dealt with in 
greater detail in subsequent sections. 

Gross and net reproduction rates hitherto published for Canada and the provinces have 
been based on births as registered. However, as in some other countries, deficiencies in birth 
registration have been found to exist. Sample surveys in 1931 and 1941 led to estimates of the 
amount of under-registration of births of 6 p.c. and 3 p.c., respectively. Since these estimates 
are only approximate, it has been the policy of the Bureau of Statistics to use a minimum estimate 
for under-registration in the calculation of Life Tables and reproduction rates. The estimates 
adopted for Canada as a whole were 5 p.c. in 1930-32 and 2 p.c. in 1940-42. The same estimate 
of 5 p.c. was used for years earlier than 1930. The amount of under-registration between 1932 
and 1940 was obtained by interpolation between the figures for these years. In 1941 there was 
sufficient evidence to indicate a rather lower proportion of under-registration of births in Quebec 
than elsewhere in Canada. Hence the deficiency in births in this province was assumed to be 
1 p.c. While there are other differences between provinces in respect of the completeness of 
birth-registration, they are not known with sufficient accuracy to permit of numerical estimates. 
All rates presented in this section have been corrected for under-registration of births. Repro- 
duction rates for Quebec in 1920 and 1921 were based on births given in the provincial “‘Annuaire 
Statistique’ and rates were calculated by the indirect method. 

Table IV shows gross reproduction rates for Canada and the provinces for selected two-year 
periods from 1920 to 1939. The rates for 1928-29 and 1938-39 are based on the estimated age 
and sex distributions of the respective provinces in those years. The figures cover the period up 
to the start of World War II and form the basis for the population projections described in 
section 5. 


* Vide Introduction, p. 7. A description of the method of calculating gross and net reproduction rates is given in the 
1931 Census Monograph No. 3, ‘‘Fertility of the Population of Canada’. See pages 82 and 84 of the separate Monograph 
or pages 284 and 286 of Volume XII of the Census of 1931, in which the Monograph is republished. 


TABLE IV.—GROSS REPRODUCTION RATES (CORRECTED FOR UNDER-REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS), 
CANADA! AND PROVINCES, TWO-YEAR PERIODS, 1921-1939 


Province 1921-22 1928-29 1931-32 1938-39 

CANAGR se Ssh, sib bo <n 3 a POs Re THR Me ee NETS Se awe Bees 2-003 1-683 1-604 1-336 
Puivieotid water: lsleatd thea, fete sales tere a hy dak aes kas one Me 1-971 1-634 1-792 1-659: 
INOW SOCULAH Ee eves cycle ecars ch mca ykge hres eave neem ae soeeeee 1-799 1-607 1-716 1-460: 
OM Wee ESCA VAR esi cichesins «asda ars ogc a. io'y sna’ ss akin 'w Wie aga sae ote MRSS Gia pa oles 2-205 1-933 2-029 1-816. 
QUCD EC celeron eens nist Oleic nek ee Ea ee 2-686 2-121 2-006 1-586. 
Ontarioawesg 2. cabaak mciciaet Och 8 «os Choad Srlieigae ec s Rea 1-603 1-380 1-319 1-124 
Manitotoa SoMa. ctor ee Pe ad aH ees Deg Re re nats LAA eed On 2-032 1-524 1-426 1-197 
SAB ALCMOWALL Mure Taos wk. Gtro Misty a reek so Pe tas So meta ene aa ete ce 2-180 1-894 1-749 1-402 
PU DGI UE a ni daesa sain pie tls wa dais vis chest soy Mew ara aoe Veet etal 1-979 1-806 1-676 1-399 
Britten Colum bias: (ay ..ccsceda sve ve es powers we dle s Saag ae cmate as 1-351 1-185 1-095 1-029 


1 Excluding Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


i 
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Table V shows gross and net reproduction rates for Canada and the provinces for 1930-32 
and 1940-42, that is, for the three-year periods normally used in relating vital occurrences to 
populations shown at the census. 


TABLE V.—GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATES (CORRECTED FOR UNDER-REGISTRATION 
OF BIRTHS), CANADA! AND PROVINCES, THREE-YEAR PERIODS, 1930-32, 1940-42 


1930-32 1940-42 
Province Gross Net Gross Net 
reproduction|reproduction|reproduction|reproduction 

rate rate rate rate 
CARA AAs. eee en, TES AES ddd oe 1-631 1-390 1-416 1-274 
EP IRCO MM WAP TSLANG «oct wic-rora Se 54 olsin 2 «fab omioidiwiorn olan Sriepcmes 3 1-752 1-473 1-664 1-455 
RUT Ulan r ates Ie ee WE «Leroy oe eo eae oe Ce Beers ee ooo Hae 1-713 1-445 1-570 1-378 
Nema brunswick Oe Sein. 5 Bee eta ke die). BUI ee Slee oe 2-029 1-707 1-833 1-604 
COUC DOC ree ene ita eich se ion euro ted OMe ES ech ak 2-023 1-622 1-664 1-445 
OCA Hate ne eee ee cet ee wo ee te LE sees Bow SS ed Sate RS clay 1-355 1-194 1-210 1-124 
ITAA i hey bo che ten pease ass cove eat che ote Tele clei siete lerosexe cel labeled <atte 1-442 1-274 1-279 1-168 
ASKALCHO WANG tem acts ster see cate et ee ee Nene Ceo Panes re 1-784 1-576 1-411 1-287 
Alberta......... eat ARG ak etter etnn hE ISG Mok MAN LAS Akins 1-734 1-535 1-448 1-323 
ISTIVISHIC OLN DIA ec ere Cee er oe es 1-124 994 1-161 1-073 


1 Excluding Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Table VI shows gross reproduction rates for Canada as a whole by single years from 1926 
to 1944. Figures for years other than census years are based upon estimated age and sex 
distributions. 


TABLE VI.—GROSS REPRODUCTION RATES (CORRECTED FOR UNDER-REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS), 
CANADA!, SINGLE YEARS, 1926-1944 


Gross Gross 

Year reproduction Year reproduction 
rate rate 
ENN 2 Gir ere carrictcey ia Sst ots tov chavs Yocosei cuctove a¥eia leiovs wx: wropeveieret Me, OOne OL OSG perieacaie cro -arese,s:elorois el storaneiceot crema ae ieisperettores 1-356 
TO DU PI esi aietcrs Seiten sales bcs siete ddaljaaie merce on es Ue GSTe | |TLOS Ts catecaer cece ce oere os cect Siete hermione ene 1-323 
LOZ SMe meine oki ale Se Oa ell tele h ees 1G S5 ier G1 938 acrerte ye wl eccct eats 5 SIS a chet cictererh is ois ckte wists ees 1-349 
O20 Seen os 8 ts Shae CBSE CRs bar En ones UG EG |p 19S Oe co aters ie. uo the ofe eisterelaororieiie cts Seiad wists itis seielone 1-324 
OS ORM, Pee cee Loree Oe terior nies aes iL CSOT LOAD eter ators at elckate ciate ara hetoeterm atte ialcare otros iene 1-373 
ROS Tetra petticteysehoscie aeicie’t she cick bois Se sino estore 156339 | 1941 oye ecc.c Velocatite esaicictoe wloretna ieiohet isloseuiereimenr 1-405 
NOS IRE eos ce cock onclie tuecteonterens Te5(De | lG4 oe cate cslscte tern ct © DACIACORERIODROnaeR are 1-463 
eR Sy Stig SbbI06 0 BOO UDR DOUG. com caen n Ras aas 1461 F (GAO 4g eos Sa cshrtst cayok tye aes nace store Se ieataerioeilens 1-506 
LOS Meret. Cee eae ee ae he oe oie oe a Vey Day ie a Ue Ore ae Abas oe SIDS orate Seton a eis ae one 1-484 
LOB Det Seercs eee tract R alt och vatele are aera tale ee tds 1-393 


- 1Excluding Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


During the period of eighteen years covered by Table IV, Canadian fertility fell by a third. 
The fall was particularly great, first, because the initial years saw numerous births resulting 
from marriages postponed during World War I and second, because the closing years were affected 
by postponement of marriages during the post-war depression. From 1936 onwards increase in 
employment opportunities Ied to an increase in the marriage rate and eventually to an increase 
in the numbers of first and second births. During the recent war years, not only did marriages 
take place which had been postponed during the depression, but also full employment and other 
effects of the war situation probably led to marriages of younger women taking place earlier 
than they otherwise would have done. The war-time rise in births continued through 1943. The 
rate of fall shown in the ten-year period of Table V is thus considerably less than that shown in 
Table IV since the former terminates with three war years. During the ten years, 1931 to 1941, 
gross fertility fell by 13 p.c. and net fertility by 8 p.c. The underlying trend would probably 
be represented by a figure lying between the rate of fall of Table IV and that of Table V. 

The rate of fall varied greatly from province to province during the twenty-year period. 
Compared with European experience in the same period, Canadian fertility declined at a slightly 
less rapid rate. The rates of fall in Quebec and Ontario came nearest to expectation. As is 
usual, the higher fertility rates of Quebec fell faster and so the difference in fertility between the 
two provinces became less. ‘The tendency seen in the previous section for slow decline in the 
Maritime Provinces in spite of their relatively high fertility rates is seen again in the reproduction 
rates of the last twenty years, while the rapid fall in fertility in the Prairie Provinces also con- 


-tinues. Previous work* suggested that in Prince Edward Island fertility remained remarkably 


stable over a period of 60 years. In so far as they apply, census and vital data confirm that 
view. 


* E. Charles, op. cit. 
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3. Nuptiality and Fertility 


For a long-term view of fertility trends, changes in marriage habits are of secondary 
importance. ‘The reason is that while the size of the family has become consistently and rapidly 
smaller, no parallel trend is shown by marriage rates. The latter show fluctuations of various 
kinds in response to economic changes but the world picture does not indicate that marriage is 
becoming in general more or less frequent. For example, the probability of marriage in England 
and Wales was as high in 1935 as in 1851, but total fertility in 1935 was less than half that of the 
former year. But as the birth-rate declines, changes in marriage rates become increasingly 
important in the interpretation of short-term changes in total fertility. As families become 
smaller, first births form an increasingly large proportion of all births. Since the greater number 
of first births follow closely on marriage, annual birth rates fluctuate much more rapidly than 
in former times in response to fluctuations in the number of marriages. The relation between _ 
nuptiality and fertility in Canada has been analysed in some detail elsewhere*, so the present 
section will be merely a brief summary to preserve continuity. Since census material is particularly 
appropriate for the study of fertility in relation to age at marriage, this topic will form one of the 
main themes of Chapter IJ, and will be referred to in subsequent chapters. 


Marriage Rates to 1941.—While there is no parallelism between secular changes in the 
probability of marriage and in total fertility, there is in general a correspondence between the 
proportion of women marrying at least once and the average size of family of married women. 
Countries with almost universal marriage tend also to have large families and vice versa, though 
there are some indications of a new phase in which marriage is becoming more disassociated from 
parenthood. Table VII shows percentages of males and females who had been married at least once at 
successive censuses. In the earliest period of which we know anything, viz:—about 1820 to 1840, 
Canada displayed the characteristics of a pioneer country with a great excess of male immigrants, 
and about 92 p.c. of Canadian women were married. Probability of marriage did not remain at 
such a high level but declined until it reached a minimum around 1881. It rose again with the . 
wave of European immigration at the beginning of this century. In 1941 the highest proportions 
of married women were still to be found among the older women in the Prairies who had been 
born in Europe. The rapid decline in total fertility in the Prairies can be attributed in part to 
the dying out of this generation of immigrant women, practically all of whom were married. 


* 1931 Census Monograph No, 3 ‘‘Fertility of the Population of Canada’’. ‘Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada’, The 
Canada Year Book, 1942. 3 


TABLE VII.—PERCENTAGES WHO WERE OR HAD BEEN MARRIED, BY AGE GROUPS AND SEX, 
CANADA, 1891-1941 


“eS ee 


Year 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 years 
and over 
St ere 0 ee 
MALES 
a ee Se ee ee ee ee eee 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
ASOT oS ache SAN Bee Rn See EE oe 0-38 12-89 56-72 83-86 90-16 92-40 93-60 
1/15 1 = Se CaaS Poets 1-37 17-35 54-27 77-90 86-02 89-81 92-41 
ROSA ie bata ti cee Cae eee 0-58 18-11 62-16 81-55 86-43 88-78 91-33 
ROS eae ga RS | bers, mettle s oye! 0-36 14-48 58-79 82-45 86-36 87-60 89-54 
Belong tpt see oR ac ec ater hee 0-47 16-26 59-97 80-98 86-37 87-22 88-23 
FEMALES 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
ASO st eee ake Meee Ses ce 4-53 33-25 70-16 85-81 89-74 91-19 91-85 
TONY, pista Goer aber races Peta bins’: 5 oe 7-11 40-48 73°19 85-33 88-17. BO alia 90-34 - 
dP EA i a UE OTe SO CE am 6-67 42-98 76-79 87-46 88-80 89-52 89-80 
LOG Te ai nde oe ceca ee Drees Sees 5-10 36-87 74-15 87-50 89-58 89-05 89-14 
LOAT ES os cite errata ee raitesd en 5-74 39-04 72-55 85-45 89-25 89-94 88-75 
EE Se a 
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Since World War I, Canada has occupied a median position among the major countries of 
the World with respect to nuptiality corresponding to her median position with respect to total 
fertility. An accurate measure of the probability of marriage at some particular time is given 
by the true nuptiality rate. This gives the proportion of women who will marry at least once 
if the marriage rates for each year of age at the period in question were to continue. N uptiality 
rates thus describe the proportions of women marrying at a given time, while the census record 
of proportions married records the cumulative effect of such rates over the whole period since the 
women in question reached marriageable age. For 1930-32, when the effects of the depression 
were being felt, the gross nuptiality rate was -84 for Canada, the same as for England and Wales 
at that time. Analysis of the relation between nuptiality and fertility in 1930-32 showed that 
even if no further change in the size of the family of married women were to occur, the effect of 
the low marriage rates of the depression years would be to reduce gross and net reproduction 
rates by amounts varying from 16 p.c. in Quebec to 2 p.c. in Ontario. Marked differences in 
probability of marriage among the different provinces were found. Marriage rates were lowest 
in Catholic Quebec and postponement of marriage appeared to be more important as a means of 
family limitation in that province than elsewhere in Canada, where families were becoming smaller 
in spite of frequent and early marriage. _ 


The effect of the war on marriage rates has been conspicuous because they are immediately 
sensitive to changes in employment opportunities. Fig. 2 shows the course of the crude marriage 
rate from 1931 to 1944. During this period marriages were at their lowest point in 1932-33. By 
1937 they had regained their former level but there still remained a back log of postponed 
marriages. The war years saw the crude marriage rate rise to a peak of 10-9 in 1942. The net 
nuptiality rate, which was 0-82 in 1930-32, was 0-95 in 1940-42. Clearly marriage rates such as 
this figure represents are not likely to continue indefinitely. The true mean age at first marriage 
(net) was 25-3 years in 1930-32 and 23-8 in 1940-42. In the Census of 1941 there were slightly 
more married women under 25 years of age than in 1931, but the proportions were still below 
the 1921 level. The proportion married between 25 and 34 years of age was less than in 1931. 
By June, 1941, the effects of the extremely low marriage rates of 1931-36 on younger women 
had been wiped out but marriage was still at a low post-war level. 


The crude marriage rate continued to rise up to about the middle of 1942. A rough estimate 
of the proportions married at June 1942 suggests that by then about as many women between 
15 and 24 were married as in the peak years of 1911 and 1921. There was only a slight rise in the 
proportion married between 25 and 34. Probably the war came too late to affect the marriage 
prospects of women now over 30. It seems that by 1942 the maximum amount of marriage 
attainable under existing conditions had been reached, and that the recession in 1943 was a result 
of the elimination of the surplus of unmarried. This conclusion is tentative, since, even when 
it is most fashionable, marriage is still postponed in the majority of cases till long after biological 
maturity. At the time of writing, the latest available marriage rate was for 1944. At that 
time, while conditions were still favourable to early marriage, many young men were overseas. 
Their absence may have accentuated the decline in the marriage rate due to the disappearance 
of surplus unmarried, but a recovery should occur after demobilization, as after the last war. 


4, Recent Changes in Fertility 


As indicated in the previous section, abrupt movements in reproduction rates have occurred 
from 1931 onwards. These have been greatly influenced by changes in the numbers of marriages 
in response first to the depression and later to improving conditions of employment. Since the 
record of the war period is not yet complete enough for final analysis, the present section is 
limited to a brief account of events in the inter-censal period. 


The Canada Year Book for 1942 gives a chart which shows the close correspondence between 
the amount of unemployment, marriages, and births in Canada during the depression years. The 
chart also shows how the. fluctuations in births are superimposed on a continuous and marked 
downward trend. Fig. 2 shows the crude birth rate up to 1945 in relation to the marriage rate. 
These rates have been scaled in such a way that the birth rate for each given year may be directly 
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compared with the marriage rate of the preceding year. As a result of the downward trend 
mentioned, the first effect of the rising marriage rate was to arrest the decline in births. A 
marked rise in the latter was not seen until 1940. The peak was reached towards the end of 1948, 
corresponding to the turning point in marriages in 1942. 


Figure 2 
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The gross reproduction rate, though unaffected by changes in age and sex composition, is as 
much affected as the crude birth rate by violent fluctuations in marriages and subsequent births. 
In the last few years it has followed the same course as the crude birth rate. The correspondence 
between marriages and subsequent births is best seen in reproduction rates by order of birth. 
Order of birth for a series of years is only available in Canada for legitimate births including 
stillbirths, but these figures are perhaps sufficient to illustrate the trend. Figs. 3, 4 and 5 show 
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the rates at which first, fourth and tenth births have occurred to women of specific ages. We see 
that first births follow marriages fairly closely with a lag of about one year, and that the rise 
has been very marked. The effect of rising marriage rates is still visible in fourth births after a 
longer interval, but is here seen as an arrest of the downward trend rather than an actual rise. 
No effect at all is seen in tenth births. The different orders of births form a continuous series. 


Figure 3 
First Births by Age of Mother 
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We can see more clearly what is happening in countries where the duration of marriage is 
recorded at the registration of births. In New Zealand, where the war-time increase in births has 
been spectacular, a large number of births were postponed during the depression. The war-time 
rise was mainly in first and second births. Rises in births of these orders were greatest in marriages 
of three or more years’ duration. Up to the end of 1941, the net result in total numbers of children 
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born was to wipe out the effects of the worst years of the depression, and current fertility was 
probably about equal to what it was in 1932. As in Canada, an arrest of the downward trend 
was seen up to fourth births, but higher orders of births resulting from earlier marriages have 
continued to decrease. While the duration of marriage in relation to births is not known in 
Canada, a rather hypothetical estimate has been made of the relation of births to the marriages 
that produced them. This suggests that in general marriages have resulted in continuously 
fewer and fewer births, with a slight superimposed fall and compensatory rise in the last few 
years. 
Figure 4 
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The charts of order of birth in relation to age corroborate the suggestion that some births 
which were postponed during the depression occurred later. We see that, for each order of birth, 
more are occurring to older women. For example, the curve of first births to women of 30-34 
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crosses that for women 15-19. A striking feature of the New Zealand situation appears to be 
that there has been only a negligible rise in the rate at which children are born during the first 
year of marriage. This remains at a much lower level than in any year before 1939. 


Figure 5 
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5. The Projected Population of Canada 


In the past 50 years, the problem of population size has assumed a position of considerable 
significance. This interest has resulted in an intensive study of trends of fertility and mortality 
in many countries and an attempt, on the basis of past experience, to project particular popu- 
lations 30-50 years into the future. The value of population projections lies, not in their pro- 
phetic qualities, for it cannot be too strongly emphasized that no attempt is made to predict 
what the total population of a community will be at some future date, but in their examination 
of what consequences must ensue if no unforeseen agencies intervene to change current trends. 
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From this examination, it is possible to suggest the general factors which must be taken into account . 
before any attempts are made to change the size of the population—either through migration or by 
alteration of birth or death rates. At the same time, the projections of past trends are valuable 
in that they suggest possible population changes which will affect legislation in the fields of 
housing, educational policy and pensions. Strictly speaking then, the population processes to be 
studied here are useful mainly as a frame of reference within which population problems may be 
studied profitably. 


Figure 6 
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The most usually acceptable way of making population projections is to take the nearest 
accurately known population and to apply to each age group a given set of fertility and mortality 
rates. These can be selected in two ways. We can use the fertility and mortality rates of the 
time at which the projection is made, or we can assume that these rates change in the future in a 
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way which is logically related to their past history. The first of these ways gives a dramatic 
picture of the effects of current fertility and mortality on population growth, but it is unlikely 
that such estimates will correspond at all closely to actual future populations. Modern history 
affords us no large-scale example of stability over a lengthy period. Although short-term fluc- 
tuations are increasingly common, the history of all countries of which we have statistical knowl- 
edge is on the whole one of continuous decline in both fertility and mortality over the past 
100 years. While historical information is scanty in Canada, there is sufficient evidence to 


Figure 7 
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indicate that our history conforms to the general pattern. The trend in fertility before the period 
covered by vital statistics was discussed in Section 2. Gross reproduction rates from 1921 to 
1939 were given in Table IV and are shown graphically in Figs. 6 and 7. Our knowledge of 
changes in mortality is also scanty, but what little we know of conditions in earlier years and the 
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changes between 1931 and 1941* indicate that the improvement in mortality has followed much 
the same course as elsewhere. Hence all the present projections are made in the second of the 
two ways described above, i.e., they all assume that both fertility and mortality rates will con- 
tinue to decline in some way. 


Projections have been made which show the population of Canada from 1940 to 1971, not 
as it will be, but as it would be under two’'sets of assumptions. Four estimates have been com- 
puted: Estimates A and B are based on one set of assumptions, Estimates C and D on the other. 
Both sets have one assumption in common, i.e. that during the period no migration takes place 
over the Canadian border or between provinces. This is necessary because past experience 
gives no basis for assuming any consistent trend. The rapid influx of population to Canada 
ceased before the first World War and was followed by a period of loss to the United States and 
some gain from Europe. 


With respect to vital rates, the assumptions for the estimates diverge. For Estimates A and B 
the method devised by F. W. Notestein and colleagues for the projection of European populations 
was used.f Estimate A is the result of the application of the hyperbolic curves drawn by 
Dr. Notestein for Europe to Canadian fertility and mortality rates. The assumption made is 
that both mortality and fertility in Canada will fall and that their fall will be at the rate shown by 
the various countries of Europe when they were at the levels at which we now stand. Canadian 
experience over the past twenty years shows a moderately close correspondence with the rates 
of fall derived from European data. Mortality rates between 1921 and 1941 fell somewhat 
faster than Dr. Notestein’s curves would indicate, while fertility rates fell somewhat more 
slowly. Because of this, the rates used are different from those which would have been predicted 
on the basis of Canadian experience alone, and the population projected in Estimate A may be 
considered a minimum limit. The justification for such a projection lies in the fact that it 
makes possible.a comparison of Canadian results with those which Dr. Notestein shows for 
European countries. In Estimate B the same process is applied to each province individually. 
The Canadian total of Estimate B differs from that of Estimate A in that it is a total of the 
results of provincial projections. It is slightly higher than that obtained by treating Canada 
as @ unit. 


In Estimates C and D the same assumptions were made about mortality as in Estimates A 
and B, since the difference between Canadian and European experience was slight over all age 
groups taken together and would have little effect on total population size. Future fertility rates 
in these assumptions were based solely on Canadian experience from 1931 to 1939. Since this was 
a period of rapid decline in fertility, projected gross reproduction rates for Canada as a whole 
were identical with that obtained from Estimate A but there were considerable differences in 
provincial rates of fall. However, a second difference in assumptions resulted in a larger future 
population in Estimates C and D. The Notestein projections ignored the effect of World War II 
on demographic trends. The course of Canadian vital trends in wartime makes it probable that 
this procedure would under-estimate the numbers of future births. Hence we assumed that 
fertility rates would decline from their wartime peak until they reach the 1939 level in about 
1946. Thereafter, they would decline in the manner just described. According to Estimates C 
and D, therefore, the effect of World War II in Canada would be a net gain in births. At the 
same time, Estimates C and D consider the effects of internal migration trends during the war 
period because in both the projection is based on the estimated population of June 1, 1944. 


Though, as far as we know, nothing has occurred to reverse the trend towards smaller 
families, temporary fluctuations of great magnitude in the number of births are seen in response 
to short-term changes in economic conditions. The smaller the family gets, the more pro- 
nounced are these fluctuations, since first and second births form an increasing proportion of the 
total and these follow pretty closely the marriage rate, which in turn follows the trade cycle. 
Consequently, predicting the most probable number of future births involves predicting, among 
other things, the amount of unemployment. Estimates of the probable population in the near 
future require continual revision in the light of events which have actually occurred. It is 
already apparent that births have remained at a high level for a longer period than seemed 
probable at the time these estimates were made. Unless, however, the events of World War IT 


* 1931 Census, Vol. XII, Canadian Life Tables, 1931; Canadian Life Tables, 1941; Bulletin F-1, 
t ‘The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union’’ (League of Nations, Geneva, 1944), ch. 1 and Appendix I. 
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have brought about fundamental changes in Canadian family attitudes, the continued high birth 
rate is likely tobe followed by a compensatory decline of great magnitude and there is so far no 
reason to think that in the long run, the future population will lie much beyond the limits set by the 
two sets of assumptions chosen. 


From the standpoint of this monograph, population projections are relevant on two counts. 
In the first place, they illustrate the effects of a demographic situation which has actually 


occurred. In so doing they emphasizé the need for the investigations which form the subject of 


later chapters. In the second place, they permit comparisons with other countries where similar 
processes have been at work. The present section will summarize these aspects of the study 
which are of most general interest. For a more complete account the reader is referred to Census 
Bulletin F-4. 


Past Trend and Projected Growth of Population in Canada 


Past Trend.—The population of Canada began to increase rapidly after 1900 with the 
impetus given it by European migration. After 1931, with the restrictions placed upon immi- 
gration, the population has continued to grow, but at a rate which is becoming progressively 
smaller. Thus the decennial rate of increase which was 34 p.c. and 22 p.c. in the expanding 
periods 1901-1911 and 1911-1921, respectively, was less than 11 p.c. in the last census period 
1931-1941*. : 


The rate of increase in numbers for Canada as a whole does not represent the trend in the 
provinces separately. Differences in economic and cultural conditions influence birth and death 
rates and the resultant populations vary in size and age structure. The proximity of the frontier 
period in Canadian history has affected the trends in population for the various provinces. Never- 
theless, by 1941 the decennial increase was fairly similar for allt. In the older regions, growth 
since 1901 has been reasonably consistent although the Maritime region has fluctuated consider- 
ably. Before 1931, Prince Edward Island shows an undulatory trend with a decrease in popu- 
lation which reached its largest amount between 1901 and 1911. Nova Scotia shows a growth 
which became progressively smaller until 1901, and then rose in the subsequent two decades. 
In the 1921-1931 period it shows a loss. The New Brunswick trend has been similar to that, in 
Nova Scotia, although in no decade does it show population loss. The region as a whole shows 
a population increase in the 1931-1941 ‘period which may have been due to lack of inducement to 
migrate during the depression yearst. The population of Quebec, 1901-1931, increased at a 
fairly constant rate, and the same was true for Ontario. The greater increase occurred in 
Quebec. In the 1931-1941 period, both show a smaller increase, that in Ontario falling off faster 
than that in Quebec. 


The western provinces, which were affected most by the immigrant surge after 1901, show 
trends similar to the older regions in the 1931-41 period. Manitoba received its greatest incre- 
ment of growth in the late nineteenth century, and since then the population increase has fallen 
until in 1931-41 its numbers increased only 4-2 p.c.§ Saskatchewan and Alberta show an even 
more precipitous decline, the total population in Saskatchewan having decreased in the 1931-41 
period by nearly 3 p.c. Both Manitoba and Alberta show increases in population which are 
lower than their natural increase. In all three the declining growth appears to be the result of | 
the depression, the prolonged drought, and immigration to Ontario and British Columbia. 
Though British Columbia, like the rest of the West, shows both a numerical and percentage 
increase in 1931-41 lower than that for the preceding decade, its percentage increase is larger 
than any other region in Canada. This is mostly due to migration from the Prairies. 


As has been said, the Canadian population appears to have been growing less rapidly in 
every decade after 1911. With the exception of the Maritimes, the separate regions have shown a 
similar trend. And although the Maritime Provinces show a percentage increase in the 1931-41 
period higher than for any period after 1901, the increases are lower than the natural increase 
would allowtf. The regional comparison of population growth over the period 1901-1941 is 
shown in Fig. 8. : 


* The Canada Year Book, 1943-44 (Ottawa, 1944), p. 78. 
+ Vide Canada Year Book, 1943-44. Ch. IV, Section 1. : ; 
{O. A. Lemieux, ‘‘Population Changes Revealed by the 1941 Census’’, Canadian Journal of Public Health, Vol. 35, 
No. 3, pp. 120-131. 
Canada Year Book, 1943-44, p. 81, for percentage changes of population 1871-1941. 
tt O. A. Lemieux, op. cit., pp. 123-124. 
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Projected Growth of Population of Canada.—Estimate B yields the same rate of 
increase in 1941-51 as in 1931-41 and Estimate D a slightly higher rate, but with both the assumed 
trends in fertility and mortality the rate of increase will continue to decline and the population 
will reach a maximum by the end of the century. Thereafter it will decline slowly. On the 
basis of Estimate C, assuming fertility and mortality remain unchanged after 1970, the popu- 
lation would reach its maximum of 15 million around 1990. 


The total populations according to Estimates B and D are shown in Fig. 9 and in Table VIII. 
When war-time trends are taken into account, Estimate D shows a continued upward trend of 
numbers which should reach an upper limit in the last decade of the century. Estimate B, on 
the other hand, shows an upward trend that begins to flatten out rather perceptibly after 1961. 
The increase of population will continue to become progressively smaller in the near future even 
without any further decline in fertility, for the population is ageing as a result of declining fertility 
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in the past and this means more deaths and fewer births. Fig. 10 illustrates the change in age 
structure of the population between 1941 and 1971 for Estimate B. Estimate D would show an 
age structure similar in the older ages but with larger numbers in the ages 0-29. Both show a 
decrease in the number of births and in the number of children under 15 years. In spite of a 
favourable age structure, a continuation of past trends would lead to a net reproduction rate 
falling below unity about 1950 to 1955, and hence to an ultimately declining population. This 
suggests that social action directed to stabilizing family size at a level adequate for a stationary 
or moderately increasing population would have more chance of success in the next ‘ten to fifteen 
years than at a later period when fertility rates may have fallen below the desired level. 
Figure 9 
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Population projections for individual provinces would be of a highly tentative nature, for it 
is impossible to make any probable estimate of the extent of internal migration in the post-war 
period. Hence no provincial projections of the population are presented in this section. 
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Figure 10 
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TABLE VIIL—POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR CANADA! AT TEN-YEAR INTERVALS, 1941-1971 
(000’s omitted) 


Year 1941 Census |Estimate B|Estimate D 
1G? | 3 ee: ne se! lee Sede | eee Ge A Se nh 5 oar om « J SAGOAe ae 11, 490%) «2.4 cade bale openers 
a UG ae ny eee eR ee eye eek Sa ie eRe eR IRE 5 Me st RENE TOC OED Se Te 12,722 12, 943 
196 lit Porte bs cial. cone eee ttn wheter action 13,504 | 13,963 
LGPL SS: eee eeay EES eS eT Ra Ro ete Be I PERU ER HUie SEW We Riel oe TRV eR: fo Re nares | Metre ce eee pea 13,917 14, 606 


1 Yukon and Northwest Territories omitted. 
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Comparison of Canadian Population Trends with Europe and the United States 


As has been said above, Estimate A was computed to allow comparison with population 
trends in Europe and the Soviet Union. The trends of Canada, Europe, some selected European 
countries, and the United States, projected for 1940-1970, are shown in Fig. 11. The absolute 
and. per cent change for the period in projected total populations is illustrated in Fig. 12.:4 In 
Europe,* the general conclusion may be drawn that the trend is toward slower growth and 

Figure 11 
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ultimate decline within a generation.| A maximum population of 421 million would be reached 
about 1960, and a constant population of about 420 million would continue over the period 
1955-1970 with a variation of less than 2 p.c.{ (Table IX). 


* Europe in the sense used here includes that part of the continent west of the 1937 boundaries of the Soviet Union. 
Vide: F. W. Notestein et al., op. cit., pp. 20-21. : 
aa if os Taeuber. ‘The Development of Population Predictions in Europe and the Americas’. Estadistica, September, 
> DP. . 
fF. W. Notestein et al., dp. cit., p. 46. 
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The various parts of Europe are not all at the same stage of development. The United 
Kingdom and Ireland reach a maximum population first—about 1945.* In the 1940-1970 
period the population decreases by about 7 p.c. The Netherlands, which is demographically 
somewhat similar to Canada,‘ (ie., has relatively high fertility and low mortality rates) reaches a 
maximum population by 1965, and maintains a constant position in the subsequent five-year 
period. The regions in southern and eastern Europe, on the other hand, continue to yrow 
throughout the period, although at reduced rates. . 

Figure 12 
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The U.S.S.R., unlike Europe, shows enormous potentialities for growth. The increase in 
population for the period 1940-70 of 77 million is an increase of over 44 p.c. of the 1940 popu- 
lation.t It is the only country in the Western World which, on the basis of past trends, indicates 
possibilities for continued growth. 


- * Ibid., p. 60. { Ibid., p. 68. 
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TABLE IX.—PROJECTED TOTAL POPULATION FOR SELECTED REGIONS AT TEN- YEAR 
INTERVALS, 1940-1970 


(000’s omitted) 

Country 1940 1950 - 1960 1970 : 

LESD Roo a cgi Ee we bake a3 <6 MOE pe) ER SPR RE ak ne es Uae So eee RCP 399, 000 415,000 421,000 417,000 
ie Seen Mee te Four, Mie eens RRS en des Satig hes, Lu oe pe Mee coca Gt ale me ocaeatoe etn. Diads 174, 000 203,000 228,000 251,000 
PN EL MEELANUS! a eerie om ae rae Ck as Bol eken tits ate, SO tT Ae Bet - 8, 840 9, 550 9,950 10,000 
United Kingdom and relia (eee oe ee on hd 5 Ae ee ee ea ee ere 50, 200 50, 600 49, 400 46, 800 
HOARE COURS UR COS ee esis coe sais, Lore uote nite ethe aren agaicla ae MME, Lahaye oases (1) 132, 532 143, 896 151, 646 157, 442 
(2) - 143, 148 148, 393 150, 476 


Seal ee ey Pay cn teh ent ete ere edict iapighak sb mersbren (A) 11,363 12,576 13,393 13, 821 


_1F. W. Notestein et al. ‘‘The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union’’. 
2W.S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton. ‘‘Estimates of Future Population of the United States’ wed) mediym 
fertility, medium mortality, no immigration, (2) low fertility, medium mortality, no immigration. 


} 


Both Canada and the United States appear to be following the trends evident in Europe. 
Canada continues to grow throughout the period but at a decreasing rate. It is demographically 
less advanced than the United States. The two estimates shown for the United States are not 
computed in the same manner as those for Europe and Canada. The estimate based on low 
fertility, medium mortality, no immigration, and that based on medium fertility and mortality, 
no immigration, seem to be most nearly comparable to those of Europe, the U.S.S.R. and 
Canada.* Like Europe and Canada, both these estimates suggest a maximum population for 
the United States before the end of the century. The low fertility estimate suggests that the 
maximum will be reached by 1970; the assumption of medium fertility pushes the turning point 
forward to 1985.¢ Confining our comparisons to Europe, where the assumptions are the same, 
we see that in the period 1940-1970, Canada increases proportionately faster than any European 
country except the U.S.S.R., Roumania and Yugo-Slavia. 


The difference in the stages of demographic development may be seen in the age structure. 
Europe in 1940 (Fig. 13) shows a population at the turning point. The population is concen- 
trated in the age groups below age 35 but the earliest age groups are no larger than their pre- 
decessors. The age structure of the U.S.S.R., which reveals the great gashes caused by war, 
civil disorder, famine and abortion,{ nevertheless, shows potentialities for continued population 
growth. The Netherlands has an age profile similar to that of Europe as a whole but shows the 
possibility of some further growth. Canada shows more potentialities of growth for some time 
in the future. Even though the population under 5 is smaller than the population 15-19 years 
of age, the weight is definitely based on the younger ages. : 


The age pyramids for the 1970 projections are superimposed in outline on those of 1940. 
Except for the U.S.S.R., which continues to show potentialities for continued growth, the age 
structures show an ageing process which suggest the possibilities of decline. This is most advanced 
in Europe, where the largest concentration of population has moved to ages above 30 years. 
Canada follows inevitably along the same path with a shift in size to years above 25. 


The implications of these projected age structures in relation to social conditions are illus- 
trated when the population is divided into children, the aged, and the possible working group. 
The projections for all areas show decreasing proportions of children and increasing proportions 
of old people. For Europe this trend reaches a stage of minimum dependency about 1960 when 
for every 2 dependents there are between 4 and 5 persons of working age. From 1960 to 1970 
the projections show a constant proportion of people in the productive ages, a declining pro- 
portion of children, but an increasing proportion of the aged. These conditions suggest that 
after 1970, assuming a continuation of the projected trends, each productive worker will have to 
support directly or indirectly an increasing number of aged persons. 


*W.S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, ‘‘Estimates of Future Population of the United States’. National Resources 
Planning Board, Washington, 1943. 
t Ibid., p. 29. t F. W. Notestein, et al., op. cit., p. 114. 
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Figure 13 
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The U.S.S.R. and Canada, on the other hand, both continue to show an increasing proportion 
of people in the productive ages to 1970. In the U.S.S.R. nearly 36 p.c. of the 1940 population 
was under 15 years of age and only 4 p.c. was over 65, which means that nine-tenths of all depen- 
dents were children.* By 1970 the projections show a decrease of nearly 10 p.c. in the proportion 
of children and a rise of 2 p.c. in the proportion of old people, i.e., a trend toward lighter 
dependency. Canada, which is demographically more advanced than the U.S.8.R., also shows a 
trend toward lighter dependency. In 1940, 28 p.c. of the population was under 15 years of 
age and 6 p.c. over 65. By 1970 the proportion of children falls to 19 p.c. and the proportion of 
aged rises only to 11 p.c.t 


* F. W. Notestein, et al., op. cit., p. 155. ; 
t These general trends are similar in both Estimates B and D. The differences lie only in the degree of change. 
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Two major developments in specific age groups emerge from the projection of future popu- 
lation. First, the potential labour force continues to increase throughout the period for which 
the projections are made, but the increase occurs at a decreasing rate which raises the possibility 
of an eventual decline. Secondly, the proportion of children in the population begins to decline 
in the period 1941-1971 while the proportion of old people continues to rise. The former decreases 
more rapidly than the latter increases so that the trend for the period is toward a state of lighter 
dependency. This trend, together with the larger proportion of productive workers, suggests 
that the burden of dependency will be spread over a greater number of people. Hence the effect 
of an increase in the aged population with the heavier burden which it entails, will not be so 
costly a problem per capita. 


6. Summary 


Census data on family size and marriage age illuminate the trend towards smaller families 
in two ways, first, by a comparison of completed family size of women of different ages and 
marriages of different periods, and, second, by a comparison of regions where stages in the 
evolution of the small family pattern reflect varying social traditions and varying economic 
environments. Completed families recorded in the 1941 Census were at a high level of fertility. 
The average number of children now living to each woman aged 55-64 years, including both 
married and single, is a rough measure of the rate at which the female population has been 
replacing itself in a generation. In Canada as a whole this group of women had just over three 
living children apiece at the time of the Census. In the different provinces the average number 
ranged from 3-9 in Saskatchewan to 2-4 in British Columbia. : 


Comparing two groups of women, those over 65 years at the time of the Census and those 
aged 45-54 years, the average number of legitimate children born to all women was 4-30 for the 
older women, and 3-73 for the younger women, a fall of 13-3 p.c. The rate of fall was slow 
compared with that observed in other countries over a similar period of time. The rate of fall 
in the families of married women was slightly higher, 13-7 p.c., and for a given age at marriage 
was higher still. The reduction in married fertility was to some extent masked by fewer spinsters 
and earlier marriage in Canada as a whole. Although women under 45 years at the time of the 
Census had not completed their families, the data indicate sufficiently. clearly that the decline in 
size of family proceeded at an accelerated pace during the years between the two World Wars. 


Gross and net reproduction rates for the period 1921 to 1944 show that fertility continued 
to decline. From 1921 to 1939 total fertility fell by a third. The decline was particularly 
rapid during the depression years. Recovery from the depression saw an increase in marriages 
and eventually in births. The wartime rise in the birth rate was mainly composed of increases 
in the numbers of first and second births. Births of children of a higher order than the fourth 
continued to decline uninterruptedly. 

A projection of the fertility and mortality trends of 1921-1939 into the future indicates that 
the rate of natural increase will decline. If the trend towards smaller families continues, and no 
large-scale immigration occurs, the population will reach a maximum of about 15 million towards 
the end of the century, and thereafter will begin to decline. 
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CHAPTER II 
MARRIAGE AGE AND FERTILITY 


Although the belief that later marriage is in large part responsible for the decline in the 
/ birth rate is erroneous, age at marriage clearly plays a major role in determining the ultimate 
size of the family. Census tables show considerable differences in family size corresponding to 
different ages at marriage. Only the earlier marrying groups are of much significance in the 
study of population trends. Even in the most fertile regions, women marrying after 35 do not 
have enough children to replace themselves. On the other hand, it is unlikely that any signifi- 
cant proportion of the female population would ever postpone marriage to such a late age. In 
Sweden, a country of very late marriages, 94 p.c. of all women marrying in 1933 were married 
for the first time before the age of 35, about the same proportion as among the older Prince 
Edward Island women. 


1. Family Size in Relation to Marriage Age 


Figures 14 and 15 summarize in graphical form some of the data on age at first marriage. In 
Canada as a whole, for women marrying after 20, postponement of marriage for about five years 
meant about one child less in the average family. But among those marrying under 20, the 
difference in size of family between those marrying under and over 18 is more than 1-5 children. 
The differences in family size between women marrying at different ages are perhaps seen most 
clearly in Figure 15, where both rural and urban variations and marriage-age variations are 
compared in the most prolific and the least prolific provinces. The difference between rural and 
city is somewhat greater than the difference between successive marriage-age groups in Quebec 


and about the same in British Columbia. The regional difference between the two provinces’ 


stands out as of greater importance than either rural-city or marriage-age differences because two 
extreme regional types are depicted. The relative contributions of different components to 
observed differences in size can be given greater precision by an analysis of variance. When the 
three components, age at marriage, province, rural and urban size groups, are compared for women 
45-54 years, age at marriage stands out as the most important source of variation. This is true 
even if the very small families at older marriage ages are excluded. Over the whole field, rural- 
urban variation is greater than provincial variation, but the difference is not statistically 
significant. 

From Table 2 (Part II) the same analysis is possible for marriages of the last ten years. The 
result is rather different. Rural-urban differences now become the most important and are 
significantly more so than provincial differences. Comparison between completed and recent 
marriages is susceptible of more than one interpretation. Possibly reproduction in the first few 
years of married life is at much the same rate whatever the age at marriage and the difference in 
completed families results simply from the longer effective duration of very early marriages. A 
comparison of women of different marriage ages who have been married for approximately the 
same length of time shows that this is not so. Since the data are arranged by five-year age 
groups, the family sizes for very short durations are affected by the fact that those marrying under 
20 years are married towards the end of the five-year period. So for marriages lasting less than 
ten years, family size of those marrying under 20 is less than that of those marrying between 20 
and 25. After five years of marriage the slight difference in average duration ceases to be signifi- 
cant and for each separate duration the size of family decreases as the age at marriage increases, 
The older marriage ages show this even for marriages of less than ten years’ duration, since the 
advantage in length of time married is with the later marriages. Table X compares family size of 
selected groups of women who were married at different ages and who have been married for 
approximately the same length of time. ; 
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Figures 14 and 15 
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With the exceptions noted above, differences of the above order of magnitude are seen in all 
the provinces and for all durations of marriage. They are smaller than those seen in all com- 
pleted marriages taken together. Table X shows that while part of the difference in completed 
marriages is due to the longer effective period of childbearing available to the women marrying 
young, a part is due to the fact that, in the same period of married life, women marrying young 
produce children at a faster rate. 

A comparison of provinces and metropolitan areas reveals one or two points of interest. 
When women marrying at the same age and married for the same length of time are compared, 
the largest size of family among marriages of less than twenty years’ duration is most often found 
in Prince Edward Island. The smallest size of family is usually found in Toronto, but for similar 
age at marriage and duration of marriage, family size is practically the same in the three metro- 
politan areas of Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. In the Montreal metropolitan area it is 
somewhat higher but is still smaller than most of the provincial figures. . 


Differences in marriage age are of especial importance in relation to declining family size 
because of the possibility that women marrying very young may be less influenced by social 
attitudes favouring the very small family. The present data indicate that decline in family size 
affected women marrying at all ages. Table XI shows absolute and percentage changes between 
women now 45-54 years and those now over 65 years for different ages at marriage. If the 
effect of shifting populations is ignored, the table indicates that within each province the absolute 
decrease in family size is about the same for all marriage groups up to 25 or 30 years. The pro-. 
portional decline increases with increasing marriage age since the families of women marrying 
young are much larger. In very late marriages, the absolute differences in numbers of children 
become smaller, but proportionately the differences are much greater. During this period the: 
total change in family size was not great. If a wider gap, that between Quebec and British 
Columbia in the same period, is looked upon as a reflection of historical change, we see that the 
differences between these two provinces are absolutely greater in the earlier marrying groups, 
and the proportionate difference is about the same at all marriage ages. Putting these two items. 
of information together, we may conclude that women marrying young are less apt than those 
marrying at older ages to limit their families severely, but ultimately even in early marriage large 
families will tend to disappear. Whether a community in which early marriage was the general 
rule would always produce children in sufficient numbers for replacement is a question which 
the Canadian material does not answer. Such a situation cannot be envisaged without accom-. 
panying social changes of a far reaching nature. The results of this section do, however, warrant. 
the suggestion that in a community where the size of the family is falling more rapidly than is. 
thought desirable, social changes calculated to remove obstacles to early marriage are at least 
likely to retard.a further fall. 


TABLE XI.—ABSOLUTE AND PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCE IN NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN, WOMEN 
AGED 45-54 YEARS COMPARED WITH WOMEN AGED 65 YEARS AND OVER, BY 
AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE, CANADA AND PROVINCES 
ee ee eee 


Age at first marriage 


Under 18 years 18-19 years 20-24 years 25-29 years 30-34 years 
Province Per- Per- Per- 


Per- Per- 
Dif- |centage| Dif- | centage] Dif- | centage] Dif- centage| Dif- | centage - 
ference dif- | ference! dif- | ference dif- | ference dif- | ference dif- 


ference ference ference ference ference 

Canada? =. ae eae = 1-07 13-5 1-05 15-2 1-05 19-2 0-86 22-1 0-58 22-3 

Prince Edward Island........ 1-41 16-9 0-68 9-3 0-87 14-4 0-85 18-9 0:32 11-0 

INOVSESCOLIA «Soe eee 0-63 8-2 0-64 9-2 0-71 13-0 0-87 20-8 0-59 21-4 

New Brunswick.............. 0-09 1-1 0-41 5-7 0-60 10-0 0-78 17-4 0-44 15-9 

Quehee stn <a ae ae 0-89 9-3 0-87 10-0 0-88 12-6 0-92 18-2 0-76 22-8 

Ontario eh. res ae 1-13 efor. 1-09 19-2 1-04 23-1 0-80 24-2 0-54 24-2 

&  SManItOpa: ook 2 See cae 1-63 20-0 1-59 22-3 1-61 28-0 1-29 31-1 0-74 25-6 

Saskatchewan................ 0-70 8-8 1-21 16-1 1-34 22-2 0-92 21-6 0-49 16-7 

Al beriniera. en: aa erks cake ae 1-19 15-2 1-42 20-7 1-38 24-9 1-00 25-3 0-70 25-7 

British Columbialc:.05. 20 1-30 21-7 1-33 24-9 1-21 28-2 0-85 27-2 0-56 26-4 
TTT rn hw 
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2. Incidence of Childlessness among Married Women 


Discussion has been confined so far to average size of family. Such a figure summarizes 
family sizes varying from no children to 28 children. From the standpoint of declining fertility 
it is important to know whether a decline is associated mainly with an increase in the number of 
women having no children at all or whether it is mainly a result of a reduction in the number of 
very large families. From the standpoint of a national minimum of social welfare, the changing 
proportions of families of varying sizes are important because the burdens of poverty fall much 
more heavily on the members of large families. 


Analysis of variance in the proportions of married women who have never had a child reveals 
one outstanding source of variation, age at marriage. Considering women now 45-54 years of 
age, distinguished according to age at marriage, province, and rural and urban size group, 94 p.c. 
of the variation in childlessness is associated with different ages at marriage. While rural-urban 
and provincial differences were found to be nearly as important as marriage age in determining 
the average size of family, both are of minor significance in determining proportions childless. 
Yet these latter sources of variation, though small, are statistically significant. Provincial 
differences are the least important. The Prairie Provinces show the smallest proportions of 
childless at each marriage age, next the Maritimes and Quebec. Ontario and British Columbia 
have the largest proportions childless. The rural-urban difference is a little larger than the 
provincial. Table XII shows percentage childless among recently completed families by rural 
and urban size groups for each marriage age. As before, the village group is not clearly differ- 
entiated from rural on the one hand and urban over 1,000 on the other, and has been omitted. 
The proportions childless rise with increasing intensity of urbanization. 


TABLE XII.—PERCENTAGE CHILDLESS OF MARRIED! WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, BY AGE AT 
FIRST MARRIAGE, RURAL AND URBAN SIZE GROUPS, CANADA 


Urban 
Age at first marriage : Rural 
; =) 1, 000-29, 999] 30, 000 and 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
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=e ne ME Sie See Re er OS ON, 5 MO Pikes os Miia be ia Cae ais, oe OE RRS Otte 12 14 16 
BREEN SO ere Nee MR eae hoe a Sette gene i 3k C7, ee Oe ern Ee ORR 22 27 31 
A On ne te gt SEE ARIS ree es eee ete Sr Marana arated 43 49 53 
EYDIU LS URS an shapes et yl ree SY eam alah iia tbe WAR Rate pune emi 5, Seine ah ¢ Eee gain Reet Ae 80 82 85 
A CATE CL (OV-OT eye’ s Si toe) 5 cle rei shes uae ocd a Spi w ch avpe sisygiinis at edas sietale ais eee eislearelesest 95 96 96 


1 See footnote to Table II, p. 11. 


The historical record shows a small increase in percentage childless. The change is consistent 
for each marriage group except those marrying under 18 years. Increasing incidence of childless- 
ness is slight in the younger marrying groups but becomes progressively more marked with 
increasing marriage age up to 40 years. Table XIII shows these figures for Canada. — Recent 
studies in other countries of changes in proportions of childless women have shown very marked 
increases. Apparently in Canada up to 1921 voluntary childlessness was still comparatively rare 
except in late marriages. There is evidence that in more recent marriages the proportion of 
childless women increased rapidly. This can be seen when the percentages are tabulated by age 
of marriage and duration of marriage. As a rule less than one per cent of first births occur after 
ten years of married life. The increase in percentage childless among marriages of short duration 
is greater than could be accounted for by the first children still to be born to these marriages. For 
example, in Canada as a whole, among women marrying under 20 and with average duration of 
marriage 25 years the percentage childless was 4-6. Among women marrying under 20 and with 
average duration of marriage 10 years, the percentage childless was 6-3.» Almost certainly more 
than 5 p.c. of the younger women are going to remain childless. 
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TABLE XIII—PERCENTAGE CHILDLESS OF MARRIED! WOMEN 40 YEARS AND OVER, BY PRESENT 
AGE AND AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE, CANADA 


Present age 
Age at first marriage ~ 
40-44 years | 45-54 years | 55-64 years Lica ioe 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c 

Under IS years. ccc. 5 cairn ceierstnsieectas bine eet ane eae ee ete aiss oe 4 4 4 4 
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1 See footnote to Table II, p. 11. 
Figures 16 and 17 : 
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Table 2. (Part II) gives data on proportions childless in recent marriages. The marriage-age 
groups tabulated are not suitable for making comparisons between different marriage ages. They 
contain too many very recent marriages and more of these in the youngest age group. But 
within each age group the same differentials appear as were noted above. With the increase of 
voluntary childlessness a closer relation appears between proportions childless and level of total 
fertility. As with size of family, the relative position of the Prairies and the Maritimes becomes 
reversed. The lowest percentages childless among the younger recently married women are found 
in the Maritimes and Quebec. Childless families occur as often in Manitoba as in Ontario and 
British Columbia. Among the cities of 30,000 and over, strikingly high percentages childless are 
found in Toronto, Winnipeg, Victoria and among the youngest women in Outremont. 

In view of the influence of age at marriage on the probability of remaining childless, it is 
natural to ask whether differences in size of family according to age at marriage can be explained 
solely by varying proportions childless. Turning first to the historical record and comparing 
women now 65 years and over with those now 45-54 years, the average family of married women 
who had borne at least one child declined by about the same proportionate amount in all marriage- 
age groups. Among the women marrying young, changes in the number of childless had little 
effect on the average size of family, but among older women, the great reduction that took place 
in this period in family size was mainly due to increased numbers childless. 

Figure 16 shows change in size of family with marriage age for women who had at least one 
child. In the early marriage ages the rate of fall is almost as steep as when the average includes 
childless women. In the later ages average family size falls off less rapidly. Of necessity the 
average family of fertile women cannot be less than one. Figure 17 makes the same comparison 
for marriages of approximately equal duration. When both duration of marriage and percentage 
childless are allowed for, the difference in size of family among women marrying under 25 is 
small, but in the later marrying ages it is still considerable. The effect of early marriage on size of 
family can now be analysed into three components in the probable order of their importance: 
(a) longer reproductive period; (b) fewer childless marriages; (c) more children born in a given 
period of married life. ~ . ‘ 


Figures 18 and 19 
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Since there were few childless marriages among older women, it follows that provincial and 
community size differences in completed families are in the main associated with differences in 
the size of family of the fertile. Figure 18 shows completed rural and city families for selected 
matriage-age groups. The difference between the rural and the city family is divided into two 
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parts. The upper part shows the reduction in family size that would result if the percentage . 
childless were as great as in the city, while the lower part shows the reduction due to difference 
in family size of the fertile. Figure 19 shows rural-city differences for successive age groups of 
women in the same way. The latter figure combines the effects of differing age at marriage and 
differing percentages childless within each age group. Although the position is ill-defined as a 
result of the large number of very recent marriages among the younger women, Figure 19 suggests 


/ again that the effect of increasing childlessness is becoming more marked among younger and 


more recently married women. 


3. Distribution of Different Family Sizes 


The pattern of family sizes recorded in the Census is interesting to the student of human 
reproductive behaviour because of the variety of types shown. Some groups of women appear 
to be free from any social taboos adverse to the very large family. Other groups show increasing 
degrees of family limitation. In Figure 20 two extreme types of family patterns are shown. 
Both show families of women marrying under 18 years of age. Histogram A shows families of 
women now over 65 years in rural Quebec. Histogram B shows families of women now 45-54 
years in the Vancouver metropolitan area. The A curve is not typical of the whole of rural 
Quebec, but only of a selected group of highly fertile women belonging to a vanishing generation. 
It. merits attention chiefly because in a census taken thirty years hence, such a picture would 
be found, if at all, only in small and isolated sections of the province. In seventeenth century 
French Canada the family pattern of the whole country must have resembled the one shown. 


Figure 20 brings out one small point of some interest. A preference for certain numbers in 
statements of age is well known. Examination of several distributions similar to type A reveals 
a preference for a family size of 12 children. Probably the actual numbers of families with 12; 


Figure 20 
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13 and 14 children were very nearly equal and the mode may have been nearer 13 than 12. The 
mean of the rural Quebec distribution is 10-25. The mean of the Vancouver distribution is 
3-98. The sources of variability in the two distributions are very different. The different family 
sizes in the rural Quebec group probably represent individual variations operating in a fairly 
uniform social environment favourable to the large family. The variability of the Vancouver dis- 
tribution is greater and is that of a socially more heterogeneous population. Evidently a con- 
siderable part even of this selected group of women marrying very young conforms to the metro- 
politan two-child family standard but the long tail reveals another part who are not limiting 
their families in this way. 


, ean 
4 
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Changes in the modal size of family reflect changing social attitudes in a more significant 
way than do changes in either the mean or the median. The most fashionable family size in a 
community sets a pattern to which more and more people feel a compulsion to conform. Where 
the two-child family is the most common size, housing and standards of living tend to adapt 
themselves to the needs of this type of family even though average fertility may be still high. 
From the shape of the Vancouver distribution, it is probable that the right hand tail will be 
rapidly truncated and that, in the absence of drastic change in family attitudes, the distribution 
will become one with a very pronounced mode at two children and few families with more than 
four. A population which reproduced according to this predicted pattern would not be replacing 
itself and would eventually decline in numbers. 


Irregular and almost rectangular distributions like that in Quebec often do not show a 
distinct mode, but in spite of this limitation it is possible to trace the movements of the mode in 
space and time through a large number of distributions. Women of 40-45 can be included in the 
survey since the size pattern does not change much after that age. Among women marrying 
later than 30 years the mode is at no children, rarely with a secondary mode at two children. 
For women marrying under 80 years, the tables show 262 distributions. In just over half of these 
(135) the modal size of family istwo. Among women 65 years and over, marrying under 18 years, 
all provinces and metropolitan areas show modes greater than two, and everywhere except in 
Ontario, British Columbia and the metropolitan areas of these provinces, the modal family was 
seven or over. At the other extreme, among women now 40-44 years, marrying when over 25 
years of age, the modal family of two is the rule in every region. The change in time is best seen 
by looking at the group marrying between 20 and 24 years, the age period during which the 
largest proportion of women marry. Among women 65 years and over in this marriage-age 
group, the modal family was over two in all areas except Toronto and Vancouver, ranging from 
three in Prince Edward Island, Ontario and British Columbia to over seven in Quebec. In the 
55-64 age group, the modal family of two appears in Montreal and in the Provinces of Ontario ~ 
and British Columbia. In the 45-54 age group, a mode of three occurred only in Prince Edward 
Island, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, while in the 40-44 age group, the two-child family was the 
mode in every province and metropolitan area except Saskatchewan. Rural and city sub- 
divisions were available only for women of 45-54 years. In this age group, Quebec rural women 
had a modal family of seven or over in all marriage-age groups up to 30. The Quebec city groups, 
on the other hand, have a mode of three and are the only city groups, except Saskatchewan 
women marrying under 20, in which a mode of two is not found. 


Figures 21 to 26 show the change in the pattern of family sizes as between women now 65 
years and over and those now 45-54 years for the two largest provinces and the three most com- 
mon marriage-age groups. In each figure the greatest reduction is in the proportion of moder- 
ately large families. What constitutes a moderately large family differs in each province and 
in each marriage-age group. In each figure the relative persistence of extremely large families 
can be seen. Table XIV shows that these very large families are predominantly rural. 


TABLE XIV.—PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES! WITH ELEVEN OR MORE CHILDREN, WOMEN AGED 45-54 
YEARS, MARRIED AT 20-24 YEARS, RURAL AND CITY, CANADA 
AND PROVINCES 
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1 All children born to a mother before the census date included, living and dead, current and previous marriages. 
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Figures 21 and 22 
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Where the relative rates of decline in fertility of rural and urban populations are taken into 
consideration, the backlog of very large families which contributes materially to Canada’s high 
birth rate is seen to be a consequence of the economic and cultural isolation of certain rural 
sections. Since these large families are not likely to persist in the face of the continued spread 
of urban modes of living, the situation is a highly unstable one. Family sizes in incomplete 
marriages indicate that the rate of disappearance of the very large family is being greatly 
accelerated. 


Increasing interest in social security focuses attention on family sizes from the standpoint 
of the child who suffers from the economic handicap of belonging to a large family. Census 
data on the resident family give valuable information on the number of living children resident 
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at home at the time of the Census. Fertility data supplement these figures by giving the total 
family size. On account of the immediate practical interest of the question, one of the younger 
groups of women will be described. Women aged 35-39 years in 1941 had not then completed 
their families but not many more children would have been added after that date. In these 
families there are still young children, while the older ones are at the stage when the need for 
higher education may have to be sacrificed to the economic necessities of the large family. 
Table XV shows the proportion of children born to families of different sizes among this group 
of women. The table differs from previous ones. Up till now we have examined the distri- 
bution of different sizes of family, whereas now we have the distribution of children according 
to the size of family in which they are found. 


Figures 23 and 24 
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Figures 25 and 26 
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TABLE XV.—PERCENTAGES WHICH CHILDREN BORN TO FAMILIES! OF DIFFERENT SIZES FORM 
OF ALL CHILDREN BORN, MARRIED WOMEN AGED 35-39 YEARS, CANADA 
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1 Families with at least one child born. See also footnote to Table XIV. 
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The modal size of family was two, but more children belonged to three-child families than 
to any other single size. The rapid disappearance of extremely large families is shown by the 
fact that less than one per cent of the children were born to families of 15 or more children. Yet 
at this stage, Canada was still a country of large families. Of all the children born to these — 
mothers, 28 p.c. belonged to families of eight or more children, while more than half came from 
families of five or more children. 


4, Changes in Marriage Age 


Previous Canadian censuses have recorded conjugal condition, and ages of brides are known 
from 1921 onwards. Current census data provide mean and median ages at marriage for earlier 
periods. Table XVI gives the median age at first marriage of women in different age groups for 
Canada and provinces. At all ages, first marriages can still take place but the number of such 
marriages after 55 years is negligible. In the age group 45-54 the addition of later first marriages 
would not alter the trend shown. The table shows an increasing number of early marriages 
among the younger women. In Canada as a whole, half of the married women aged 65 years 
and over were married by the time they were 23-7 years old, while in the age group 45-54, half 
were married by the age of 23-1 years. The trend was most pronounced in the three provinces 
of late marriage, Ontario, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, so that provincial differ- 
ences are less marked in the younger age groups. Table XVII shows median ages at first marriage 
of women 45-54 years for rural and urban size groups. Provincial differences are seen in both 
rural and urban marriage ages but there is greater uniformity in urban areas. 


TABLE XVI.—MEDIAN AGE OF WOMEN AT FIRST MARRIAGE, CANADA AND PROVINCES 
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TABLE XVII.—MEDIAN AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE FOR WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, RURAL AND 
URBAN SIZE GROUPS, CANADA AND PROVINCES 
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The same data on age at marriage can be presented in another way. Figures 27 and 28 
show for all married women the cumulative percentages married at successive ages. The earliest 
and latest marrying provinces, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island, are shown, also Ontario 
and Quebec. British Columbia is similar to Prince Edward Island, while Saskatchewan repre- 
sents all three Prairie Provinces. If instead of considering married women only, the proportions 
of all living women who were married at different ages are recorded, the result is a picture of the 
marital history of a group of women corresponding to a nuptiality table. Table XVIII gives for 
the group of women both married and single, aged 45-54 years at the Census, the proportion who 
were married at successive five-year age intervals. For all women now 45-54 years, married 
before the age of 45, mean and modal ages at marriage were computed by fitting graduated and 
adjusted curves to the data. The mean age at first marriage for this age group was 24 years, and 
the modal age 20-6 years. ! 


Figures 27 and 28 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES OF MARRIED WOMEN 
MARRIED AT SUCCESSIVE AGES, 45-54 YEARS 
AND 65 YEARS AND OVER 
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TABLE XVIII—CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES OF ALL WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS WHO WERE 
MARRIED AT SUCCESSIVE AGES, CANADA AND PROVINCES 


SSS SS Sn ones ere eee ee 
a SS". —ro0000.-—-o>—o0-o.—=—01' 


Age at first marriage 
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Figure 29 shows the data of Table XVIII in graphical form for selected provinces. Three 
types can be discerned. The three Prairie Provinces, of which Saskatchewan only is shown in 
the figure, all have early marriage and high proportion of married women. Of the same type, 
though with rather fewer married at each age, are New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The 
remaining four provinces show a diversity of pattern. Age at marriage in Quebec is about the 
same as in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia but more women remain spinsters. In the remaining 
three provinces, Ontario, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, the age at marriage is 
much later but many women marry at later ages so that the curves of proportions married cross 
those of Quebec. British Columbia is an extreme example of this sort of pattern. Age at 
marriage is very late but the proportion of women ever married at 50 is one of the highest. From 
the standpoint of total fertility, the years before 30 are the most significant. Figure 29 shows 
that Quebec has an advantage over the last three provinces mentioned in the years of most 
frequent childbearing in spite of the high proportion of spinsters. The effect of the termination 
of marriages by separation and divorce has been neglected. 


When the less fertile marriages taking place after 30 are excluded, the history of changes in 
marriage age can be brought nearer to the present time. Mean or median marriage ages for the 
younger age groups cannot be computed from census data, but two ratios can be observed, the 
ratio of women marrying under 20 to those marrying between 20 and 25, and the ratio of women 
marrying between 20 and 25 to those marrying between 25 and 30. These ratios are not free 
from ambiguities, since movements towards early or late marriages may affect different age 
groups with different intensities and so give rise to contradictory movements in the ratios 
observed. But in spite of this the picture tells a consistent story. Over the whole period from 
about 1890 to the end of the depression of the thirties, fluctuations in age at marriage are seen 
but no consistent trend is clearly discernible. Up to World War I, women were tending to marry 
for the first time at later ages. The war period represented by the age group 45-54 years, saw 
earlier marriages. The trend towards earlier marriage continued until the onset of the post-war 
depression. The depression years saw much postponement of marriages. While no general 
trend can be discerned with certainty, it seems that on the whole the ratio of marriages under 20 
to those between 20 and 24 remained unchanged, while there was a tendency for marriages 
between 25 and 29 to increase proportionately. 


Information about married fertility, age at marriage, and proportion of women ever marrying 
can now be combined to get a picture of the relative weight of each component in total fertility. 
Through successive periods of completed marriages, married fertility declined by a slightly greater 
amount than total fertility, and the effect of smaller families was partially counteracted by 
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earlier marriages and fewer spinsters. At the earliest period recorded, very early and almost 
universal marriage in the Prairie Provinces was accompanied by very large families. As these 
pioneer conditions disappeared, total fertility declined rapidly. In the Maritime Provinces, less 
favourable marriage conditions were balanced by a less rapid fall in total fertility. In Quebec 


./ still larger families have sufficed to give the province the highest fertility until very recently in 


spite of many unmarried women and an increasing tendency to later marriage. In Ontario and 
British Columbia late marriage is associated with smaller families than elsewhere. It is unlikely 
that any change in marriage conditions in these two provinces could raise materially the level of 
total fertility. Prince Edward Island is rather exceptional in that, though the age at marriage is 
characteristic of an urbanized province rather than of one almost entirely rural, fertility of late 
marriages is exceptionally high so that postponement of marriage has less effect on total fertility. 


Figure 29 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES OF ALL WOMEN, 
MARRIED AT SUCCESSIVE AGES, 45-54 YEARS OF AGE 
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5. Characteristics of Early and Late Marriages 


Census Tables and Tables 3 and 4, (Part II)* give some of the more outstanding characteristics 
of women marrying at different ages. The descriptions tabulated are all interdependent. For 
example, women of French racial origin are nearly all Catholic, while women of Protestant 
religion are more often urban and more frequently have had advanced education. The part 
played by each of the above factors in affecting marriage habits will be seen more clearly in later 
chapters. This chapter merely presents the data in a crude form without attempting to draw 
very definite conclusions. A summary view of the basic tables is given in Table XIX in the 
form of median ages at marriage of women aged 45-54 years at the time of the Census. Slavonic 
and Teutonic mother-tongue groups are classified on a linguistic basis. 


TABLE XIX.—CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN MEDIAN AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE, WOMEN AGED 
45-54 YEARS, CANADA 


Median Median Median Median 


Birthplace he Mother-tongue he Religion is ned Ethnic group hey 
marriage marriage marriage marriage 
years years years years 
Hurope fewer) a DIANNA VONIC UY eee, 19-9 |Greek Orthodox.... 19-4 |French...."...... 22-5 
United States........ ora We OULODIG. arias: Deas | DEWAR sack oeeiise ekoneiete 21:9 |European....... 21°8 
@anatae et esc ek Zod Pench eeee. ote 22-5 |Roman Catholic.... 22° 5 eSEitis ieee ee 23-7 
British countries..... 24-0 |Hnglish...3....... 23-6 |Protestant.......... 23-5 


4 


European birthplace, Slavonic mother-tongue and Greek Orthodox religion are all associated . 
with early marriage, while British birthplace and Protestant religion are associated with relatively 
late marriage. French-Canadian born and those of the Jewish religion occupy an intermediate 
place. Farm birthplace is associated with earlier marriage than urban birthplace. The latter 
difference is less striking than those previously noted. Median age at marriage among those 
born in rural non-farm localities is in general intermediate between the median ages of those 
born on farms and those born in urban communities.. Exceptions are Nova Scotia and Ontario, 
explained by early marriage among the mining populations of those provinces. Cultural differ- 
ences between marriage-age groups are most marked in the Prairies and British Columbia and 
least so in Ontario and the Maritimes. This suggests that it is mainly the fact of recent immi- 
gration from European countries with a tradition of early marriage, perhaps combined with the 
stimulus of migration, that is mainly responsible for the differences noted. At the same time, 
women of British origin, living in cities and more highly educated, will probably be found to 
marry relatively late, irrespective of length of settlement. Regions showing extremes of early 
and late marriage also have concentrations of types in which linguistic and religious differences 
in marriage habits are reinforced by differences associated with birthplace. 


Age at marriage is associated in a striking manner with differences in educational level. 
Table XX gives the median age at marriage of different educational groups in three periods. 
Those of the younger women with primary school education only, married earlier in the later 
period but little change is apparent in age at marriage of those with high school or advanced 
education. Table XXI shows for each marriage-age group the proportions at each educational 
level. The latter table also brings out the rise in educational level in recent years. Although 
women under 35 are not included in Table X XI because some of them will marry later, clearly 
only a small and rapidly disappearing proportion have received less than five years’ schooling. 
Putting together the data of both tables, it can be seen that although women with least schooling 
still marry earlier than others, the length of school life of the whole population is being increased 
without any consequent increase in the average age at marriage. From the standpoint of family 
environment, the late marriage age of the most highly educated women presents rather an un- 
favourable picture. Completion of a university education is not as a rule compatible with 


* The total number of married women in Tables 3 and 4 (Part II) is slightly larger than in previous basic tables because 
of the inclusion of women with size of family not stated. 
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marriage at a very early age, but the educational group with 13 years or more of schooling soon 
includes many who have senior matriculation only. More than half of the older women with 
senior matriculation or better marry at ages when the proportion of childless women is high and 
the chances of more than one or two children being born are small. | 


TABLE XX.—MEDIAN AGE AT MARRIAGE BY PRESENT AGE OF WOMEN, EDUCATIONAL GROUPS, 
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YABLE XXI.—PERCENTAGES MARRIED IN EACH EDUCATIONAL GROUP ACCORDING TO AGE AT 
MARRIAGE AND PRESENT AGE OF WOMEN, CANADA 
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In discussing the size of familyin relation to age at marriage in earlier sections, no mention 
was made of the selective nature of early marriage. Canadian vital statistics do not disclose 
the length of time elapsing between marriage and the birth of a child. The experience of other 
countries, e.g., Scotland and Australia, is that a considerable proportion of all first births are 
ante-nuptial conceptions. How many of these there are in Canada is unknown but there are 
undoubtedly some. To this extent, then, women marrying at early ages are selected for fertility. 
While appraisal of the weight of this factor in the absence of the necessary data would be fruitless, 
examination of cultural differences in marriage age and more especially of fluctuations corre- 
sponding to the trade cycle suggest that it is at least an incomplete explanation of the phenomenon 
of early marriage. If the effect of selection of the fertile were outstanding, fertility differences 
should be most marked in social groups where few women marry at an early age, but this does 
not appear to be the case. Irrespective of the mechanisms of sexual response involved, differ- 
ences in social tradition are associated with different marriage habits. 
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6. Summary 


Age at marriage is associated with large differences in size of completed families. For those 
marrying over 20, postponement of marriage for five years meant on the average about one child 
less. The difference was even greater between those marrying under and over the age of 18 
years. While family size has declined among women marrying at all ages, there is some reason 
to believe that women marrying young are less disposed to limit their families severely than those 
marrying at older ages. The influence of early marriage age on size of family appears to be exerted 
in three ways, in order of importance: (a) longer reproductive period; (b) fewer childless 


‘marriages; (c) more rapid production of children within a given period of married life. 


Canada is still a country of large families. Among women 35-39 years at the time of the 
Census, more than half of the children had been born into families which eventually reached a 
size of five or more children. Childless marriages were on the increase before 1921 but were 
still comparatively infrequent except in the metropolitan areas of Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. Examination of incomplete families suggests (a) that the proportion of childless marriages 
is rapidly increasing, and (b) that the two-child family is becoming the modal family over a 
wide area. Changes in the modal size of the family in all marriage-age groups and all regions 
indicate the rapid spread of family attitudes favouring the small family. 


Provincial differences in family size, in the probability of marriage, and in age at marriage 
have emerged in the foregoing chapters. They are a result of a wide range of social traditions and 
of differences in the economy of different parts of Canada. Some of these characteristics have 
been mentioned in relation to age at marriage. Detailed cultural and economic analysis of 


variations in family size will form the subject of ensuing chapters and regional variations will 


be explained in terms of other more meaningful social characteristics. 
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“CHAPTER III 


A CULTURAL APPROACH TO DIFFERENTIAL 
FERTILITY 


Introduction 


A fruitful way of studying the problem of the declining birth-rate has proved to be the 
investigation of variations in size of family between groups of people who are recognizably 
different.in their attitudes to the family and in their occupations, standards of living and 
soon. The principal social characteristics associated with differences in size of family are 
well known. Rising standards of living, higher money incomes, concentration in large urban 
communities, transference of labour from primary production to white-collar occupations, are 
all found to be associated with a reduction in the average size of the family. Yet the social 
environment of parents during their adult life does not account completely for the size of their 
family. Habits of living and modes of thought, the social heritage of many generations, are 
also powerful determinants of reproductive behaviour. Canada is a particularly rich field for 
studying differences of this kind. 

Man shares with all other animals a chromosomal mechanism for the transmission and 
recombination of ancestral characteristics. Unlike any other animal, man possesses well- 
developed means of communication. With these he is able to transcend the limits of gene trans- 
mission and to inherit that complex of attitudes and information or misinformation called the 
social heritage. Nor need man inherit only from his biological ancestors. Potentially, if not 
actually, each child born is co-heir of all the previous achievements of the human species. No 
sharp dividing line can be drawn between the two modes of transmission. Few genes, if any, 
exhibit their effects independently of the social environment in which the human organism is 
found. Socially-acquired tradition is continuously modified by the hereditary make-up of the 
individuals receiving it. 

The waves of immigration, some of them quite recent, by which Canada has been settled by 
peoples of very diverse origin have focussed much attention on the diversity of social tradition 
still to be found. Without distinguishing the type of transmission, differences of inherited equip- 
ment are the subject of demographic study under such headings as ‘‘race’”’, “racial origin’, 
_ “colour”, “ethnic stock” etc. Perhaps few words in human speech have a heavier loading of 

passion and prejudice. The Nordic myth is a notorious but not an isolated example of concepts 
which are the proper subject matter of folklore studies rather than the apparatus of scientific 
investigation. It is imperative to adopt a rigorously semantic approach in order to study the 
real group differences often obscured rather than revealed by emotionally coloured terminology. 


1. The ‘‘Racial Origin” Classification 


The 1941 Census instructions to enumerators on the subject of racial origin began:—“ What 
is racial origin? The word ‘race’ signifies ‘descendants of a common ancestor’’’.* It is evident 
that we cannot take statements about “‘descendants of common ancestor” literally. In 250 years, 
seven human generations elapse, genetically speaking, a very brief period. As Huxley and Haddonf 
have pointed out, to trace the ancestry of any individual for such a period would require the 
knowledge of 255 matings, information which few posses ' Admittedly some probability of 
ancestral relationship can be established without precise knowledge of pedigrees. For instance, 
blonde individuals in Sweden share more common ancestors with each other than with two dark- 
skinned individuals in Basutoland. In less extreme cases there is a greater element of doubt. 
Though seldom proved, the fact of common ancestry is surmised from a variety of considerations 
with a greater or less degree of probability. It is important to remember that closeness of relation- 
ship is not necessarily the same thing as similarity of genes. A consideration of the biological 
aspects of race will be found in Appendix B. Our first concern is with criteria employed for 
isolating groups supposed to have some degree of kinship. 


* Eighth Census of Canada 1941. ‘‘Instructions to Commissioners and Enumerators’’. Ottawa, 1941. 
+ J. 8. Huxley and A. G. Haddon. ‘‘We Europeans’’. London, 1945. 
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According to Hurd* ‘the term ‘racial origin’ has a combined biological, cultural and geo- 
graphical significance. In some cases all three criteria are employed, in others only one.” The 
choice of criteria appears to be largely based on the classification of the United States Bureau of 
Immigration.t Anthropological classifications are based on physical signs, e.g., skin colour, hair 
form. Unfortunately, there is no general agreement among anthropologists about even the 
broad outline of such a classification, and subsequent discussion will show that it is not likely 
that unanimity on these lines will ever be reached. The United States classification separates 
Caucasian, Ethiopian, Mongolian, Malay, and American, roughly corresponding to white, black, 
yellow, brown and red peoples, the first two respectively with wavy and curly, the last three 
with straight hair. Thus emphasis is chiefly on skin colour and hair form. The great majority, 
however, of the inhabitants of Canada, as of the United States immigrants, are indistinguishable 
by somatological criteria. Accordingly, the United States classification bases sub-division of 
European peoples mainly on linguistic grounds. While the linguistic criterion seems to underlie 
the Canadian system, it has become partially superseded by geographical origin. For example, 
Austrian is admitted as a racial origin, though there is no Austrian language. In the Census 
Monograph referred to below, Austrians are distributed among other racial origins, and other 
corrections are made having the effect of making the final groupings linguistic rather than geogra- 
phical. Where the linguistic distinction is employed, it is mainly a key to relationship, since it 
does not necessarily give the mother-tongue of the present generation of people long settled in 
Canada. Clearly the geographical and linguistic criteria are not mutually exclusive and it is 
often hard to say on which the emphasis should be placed. Some of the descriptions which are 
apparently geographical could equally well be regarded as linguistic, e.g., Norwegian. 

The racial origin enumerated is that of a male ancestor. Up to 1941 an exception was made 
in the case of colour criteria. Canadian, American and Australian are not regarded as racial 
origins. The relative importance of the different types of criteria is indicated from the following 
list of racial origins. Since the basis of classification is nowhere clearly defined, a different way 
of grouping might seem equally plausible. Many of the designations have only methodological 
interest in the Canadian scene since they refer to very few individuals. In 1941, four racial origins 
only, French, English, Scottish, Irish, in that order, each comprised more than 10 p.c. of the 
population and together accounted for 79 p.c. Another six formed 1 p.c. or more. All the fore- 
going are italicized in the subsequent list. There are 36 other racial origins coded and of these 
16 have less than 0-1 p.c. of the population each. 


* Census Monograph No. 4. ‘‘Racial Origin and Nativity of the Canadian People’. Ottawa, 1937. 
t ‘‘Dictionary of Races or Peoples’’. Washington, 1911. 


TABLE XXII.—‘*RACIAL ORIGIN” ATTRIBUTES 


A. PRIMARILY COLOUR— 


1. Indian | 3. Half breed! 
: 2. Eskimo 4, Negro 
5. Hindu 
B. PRIMARILY COLOUR AND LANGUAGE— 
6. Chinese 7. Japanese 
C. PRIMARILY LINGUISTIC— 
8. French 12. Czech-Slovak 
9. Ukrainian 13. Belg. Flemish 
10. Dutch (Netherland) 14, Belg. Walloon 


11. Polish 15. Other European 
! (Spanish American; classed as 
Other European) 
D. PRIMARILY GEOGRAPHICAL— 


16. English 31. Icelandic 
17. Scottish 32. Syrian 
18. Irish 33. Greek 
19. German 34, Lithuanian 
20. Italian 35. Bulgarian 
21. Norwegian 36. Spanish 
22. Swedish 37. Armenian 
23. Russian 38. Other British 
24, Welsh 39. Lettish 
25. Hungarian 40. Portuguese 
26. Finnish 41. Other Asiatic 
27. Austrian 42. Luxembourger 
28. Danish 43, Turkish 
29. Roumanian 44, Albanian 
30. Yougoslavic 45. Mexican 

x. (Swiss)? 


E. PRIMARILY RELIGIOUS— 
46. Jewish 


1 Abolished in 1946. d i Wid 
2 Swiss were classed in 1941 by language as French, German, Italian and Other European. A Swiss ethnic origin is now 
accepted. ' 
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2. The Cultural Significance of Racial or Ethnic Classifications 


We have seen that the biological aspects of “racial origin’? are a myth. There is no French 
“race”, Jewish “race”, Welsh “race”. The fact that information collected under these headings 
is in great demand indicates that its usefulness lies in another field. It is believed to identify 
groups having a distinctive culture. The word “culture’’ has already been used frequently in the 
present discussion and it seems appropriate to attempt to clarify somewhat what we are talking 
about lest we avoid a semantic Scylla to be wrecked on a semantic Charybdis. Many definitions. 
of culture exist. One of the most explicit is—‘by culture we mean all those historically created 
designs for living, explicit and implicit, rational, irrational, and nonrational which exist at any 
given time as potential guides for the behaviour of men’”’.* The concept has been developed 
largely with reference to peoples which were until recently isolated and preliterate. While the 
anthropologist from another culture may perhaps over-simplify the lives of such people, he has 
been able to describe their cultures as integrated wholes. The anthropological approach to 
western civilization is still comparatively recent but it does not seem likely that it will be possible 
to describe our lives within the framework of a single culture or a series of separate cultures. At 
one level, most of the inhabitants of Europe and America participate in a common social tradition, 
while at another, a village or rural neighourhood may have its own distinctive pattern. Attitudes 
associated with a particular religion or occupation may interweave or conflict at either level. 


The use of the word “cultural” in the present work is much looser than a precise definition 
would require. It is used frankly as a portmanteau word to describe collectively those social 
_ attributes supposed to be more specifically associated with the transmission of particular types of 
social heritage. Similarly under the heading “economic” are subsumed those attributes more 
directly related to ways of getting and spending a living. Since the objective is the limited one of 
interpreting a particular facet of human behaviour, the approach has been particularistic. No 
comprehensive synthesis of specific cultural attributes into integrated culture patterns has been 
attempted, though it may be hoped that the material may assist such a synthesis. 


Regarded as an index to cultural resemblance, some of the inconsistencies in the ethnic origin 
classification appear less glaring and its utility more apparent than before. We can profitably 
inquire to what extent the groups so formed are homogeneous with respect to observable charac- 
teristics and in what way they differ from the population as a whole. Table X XIII groups various 
clues to cultural homogeneity. Column (a) is an approximate measure of intermarriage. It is 
the percentage of fathers of legitimate children born in the given year married to mothers of the 
same racial origin. As an index of continuity and uniformity, the percentage of like fertile parents 
is actually preferable to a direct estimate of intermarriage since infertile marriages do not affect 
the cultural makeup of the next generation. The table shows that only the first five racial origin 
groups, Japanese, Jewish, Indian, French, Negro form compactly closed groups; though the 
percentage of intermarriage is still high among Ukrainian and Chinese. Among the five most 
homogeneous groups, we can also note that the percentage of intermarriage shows no signs of 
decreasing. In contrast, the percentage of intermarriage among all the other racial origin groups 
has been decreasing quite rapidly from 1921 up to the present time. While the index still expresses 
a strong tendency for like to marry like, only the five leading racial origins appear likely to remain 
a closed kinship group in the immediate future. 


Column (d) of Table X XIII is an indication of consistency of description. The figures are 
obtained from a comparison of descriptions of fathers in the 1941 Census with descriptions of the 
same individual on his child’s birth certificate at some time during the previous year and a half.f 
Since only selected areas of the country were covered, the numbers are in many cases very small 
and should be taken as a rough indication only and not as an accurate measurement. If mixed 
racial origins of ancestors were the prime cause of inconsistency, a rather closer correspondence 
with the intermarriage figures might be expected. Intermarriage probably operates to confuse 
the various British origins. For European origins showing low percentages of consistency, the 
principal cause would seem rather to be confusion between linguistic and geographical criteria. 


* Kluckhorn & Keely, ‘‘The Science of Man in the World Crisis’, ed. KR. Linton. 
t+ Appendix A. 
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TABLE XXIII._CULTURAL HOMOGENEITY OF “RACIAL ORIGINS” 


(a) (b) (c) (d) 
Index of | Percentage | Percentage | Descriptive 
Racial origin percentage same same consistency 
inter- mother- religion 1941 
marriage tongue 1941 : 
1941 1941 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
AZ Vapanesom sence re ater. < Peiene sire so cetre is ettiete slate etc nly Sa. ca xy anetaro a 99 97 - 100 
0) Tawa teh alvnce eee Me aii de caer t ee ia be crap cit 8s Suiys oboe dye etop iyegs exe pnbaal ce 95 76 99 93 
Be LiCl ATee ee re eta le Senin oe Sicde Gur Che everetiad sie ert sa ue’g en store was 95 - 50 100 
PERE er ht os 5 es Clint | Ge Pa ee ERA ED ar LU Rea IPERS EIA OTe Aico ie RS RSS 93 94 97 96 
EEE a hay Cee Me ORT eer etary eer eee Ceri Cees 90 - 852,3 75 
Ep ME UO SIRLIIRET GI eee ees Sere Ue eee to ee ets BARS he tole slalati 80 92 62 87 
Deh Ay Air LW. 2ya,. aisicierd g's ora Hin b o1erd = juni ape ater phe aims eyg'= ayes ee! Ae'p wie - 75 97 - 100 
1 S IPE YT G00 eo le il a a 68 80 70 100 
©), LETS Oy, cicie, alt SU pene ae be CIC E EO oe toh Sirs here arn in oe cence racic, ores 64 88 973 96 
10. 62 72 75 85 
iD 59 582 762 - 
12. 59 99 903 83 
13. 58 53 723 80 
14, 56 55 443 83 
15. 55 71 91 100 
16. 53 611 903 75 
17. 51 71 81 69 
18. 50 732 652 - 
PO ria etre ro uuraterer Satna rc dcr irlv bas «ish also Tom aaa eRe + cae oats 49 ~ - 100 
20. Icelandic 42 812 922.3 89 
21. Roumanian 41 60 47 71 
22. Belgian 36 47 85 100 
23. Austrian 35 26! 58 57 
24..Scottish 34 97 883 87 
DH MBLTISITE ee ee Sant cin ncs GEA AGE be Mam qaw slacteiens ats ae ite. aes ais 34 98 66= 89 
DHAENOrwogians . S228 oe TEte ites / SUE Ria CMR a Sse ia Ess 2 ce eI 27 662 962,3 97 
FSW OCIS Ee ee ace Sb okie Madis widow Meld shee! oebapenee Maio tleete mors Oop. 22 672 942,3 97 
JS OMIVATISI SN Prete slic elt. slahaiecy Guava Ceovelose le. She operons ecerete ts Geeta ete ans Men ate aL O, fe 17 612 912,3 94 
AA RR Te me te Seth 1! Btn OAs cy Vinee ns teint Adie ie are aches GAre Oras 4 6 - - 63 


1 English. 21931. 3 Protestant. 


The remaining columns (b), (c) indicate the proportions of each racial origin having the 
same mother-tongue and the same religion in 1931. The Scandinavian languages are separated 
although they might be regarded as dialects of a common language. All Protectant religions are 
combined. In each case the figures relate to the religion having the largest number of adherents. 
In 1941 the majority of most racial origins were Canadian-born. Of the two cultural aspects 
tabulated, mother-tongue shows more homogeneity and also closest correspondence with the 
intermarriage figures. To the five closed groups already mentioned, we can add two linguistically 
homogeneous groups, the Chinese and Ukrainian, both with a high percentage of intermarriage. 
Lack of uniformity in the other groups indicates either that a geographical criterion has confused 
the linguistic one, or that the original mother-tongue has been superseded by English. Both with 
respect to language and to religion the majority of the groups are more homogeneous than a 
random sample of the population would be. Perhaps this is least true of the Russian and German 
groups. 

We thus see that “‘racial’’ labels isolate groups most of whom show some degree of cultural 
homogeneity. Of these the largest numerically, the French, is at the same time one of the 
most homogeneous. This is perhaps one reason why the classification has proved so useful, since | 
it is an adequate means of studying the main cultural division in the Canadian social scene. 
Complete homogeneity is not to be expected of an index which attempts to include under one 
heading the most significant cultural variations. We can apply another test by asking whether 
groups so isolated differ significantly with respect to their social behaviour. That they do so 
is abundantly shown both by studies of the characteristics of racial groups and by studies on 
differential fertility.* In the present work, data on racial origin are used in Chapter VI in 
association with data on occupation and earnings, but in the light of the foregoing discussion, 
attention has been confined to the most homogeneous of the larger groups, the French, and to 
the British. The latter is a less homogeneous group, but it shares a common mother-tongue, 
and probably some elements of social tradition derived from a common geographical origin. In 
other parts of the work two alternative methods have been adopted and will be introduced in the 
following sections. 


* 4 paeee Monograph No. 4, 1931. Charles, ‘‘Differential Fertility in Canada, 1931.’’ Can. Journ. Econ. & Pol. Sci., 
ay, 1943. 
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3. A Classification by Cultural Attributes 


In the study of the cultural aspects of differential fertility, the first method adopted was to 
sort individuals successively by the cultural attributes of religion, mother-tongue and birthplace, 
and so to obtain groups which were homogeneous in respect of all three attributes. The sort was 
confined to women aged 45-54 years at the time of the Census. The classifications adopted were 
very broad but some attention has been given to certain minority groups. The results are pre- 
sented in Chapter IV. As a preliminary, some account of the distribution and characteristics of 
the culture groups so formed will be given here. The numerical distribution of religions, mother- 
tongues and birthplaces is given separately by the main census tabulations but for the age-group 
in question the distribution of combinations of these was obtained in the course of the work and 
is of some general interest. 


Numerical Distribution of Cultural Characteristics 


Table XXIV shows the population of rural districts and of cities with over 30,000 inhabitants 
classified both by religion and mother-tongue. As explained in Chapter IV, some sections of the 
population of lesser numerical importance are omitted. The principal omission is of United 
States born. The table shows the concentration of French-speaking Catholics in Quebee and in 
the rural parts of the Maritimes (mainly New Brunswick). When the Canadian-born and British- 
born English-speaking Protestants are combined, British Columbia is seen to be the most pre- 
dominantly English-speaking Protestant region. English-speaking Catholics are numerically 
important only in the Maritimes and there chiefly in the towns. 


TABLE XXIV.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGION-MOTHER-TONGUE GROUPS, 
WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS 


ee eS O00 "FTN SS 


Canadian and 


Canadian-born foreign-born 
— British-born 
French English. European 
Region All mother-tongue | mother-tongue | mother-tongue 
Roman Roman Roman Roman 
ro- ro- Pro- ro- 
orp testant pas ton testant atin testant bs Da testant 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Rural— 
Maritime ProvinCes es... +s2e «cena ss 100 19-1 0-1 12-2 63-2 0-3 0-5 0-4 4-2 
Qiebee kiki. Heiege ne eioe aides Gipiases apes 100 88-8 0:3 2:6 6°5 0-2 0-2 0-2 1-2 
CONTATIO se eee al taba Maa ahaa ceatalt 100 7-4 0-2 6-6 64-9 4-0 5-5 0:5 10-9 
Prairie LrOVINCES: ah. Se llacde dee ines cae 100 5-0 0-1 1-7 29-4 19-0 22512 1-0 21-7 
British. Columbiavs-“ssnaus cen ee 100 1-2 0-1 2-7 29°8 5-2 12-6 2-0 46-5 
City— 
Maritime Provinces) {7.1% 272. 100 3°8 0-2 29-7 57-5 0-2 5 0-2 1:7 6-7 
Lee Ean EPO ve ee rae Trend 100 | 70-1 0-5 6-0 8-6 yy a env 1-7 9-6 
OMCATION Coe oer wee een 100 4-6 0-2 9-0 46-4 4-1 2-4 2-1 Sine 
(PrAITe se rOVINCES fiat boo eG ahem ian 100 1:8 0-2 3:7 36-0 9-7 7:4 2-0 39-2 
PANICISHACOLUITA Obata ard sina aioe heron. ere 100 0-8 0-1 3-2 35:3 2-3 4-1 Dreln 51-6 


Table XXV shows how the religion-mother-tongue groups are distributed between rural 
parts and cities and between the different educational levels. It should be remembered that there 


have been great changes in educational facilities during the past thirty years, so that Table X2GVi 


does not represent the current educational standing of the different regions. European mother- 
tongue groups are predominantly rural and at the primary education level. The distributions 
shown in the table are relevant to the interpretation of some of the differences in family size 


which will be noted later. Since educational level is in part an index of occupation and income » 


differences, greater diffusion of advanced education suggests that in the more prosperous culture 
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group, the economic level of the primary school groups may be on the whole higher than that of 
groups where very few attain advanced education. We shall see later that educational differ- 
ences in fertility are most pronounced in the latter instance. Similarly, the predominantly rural 
character of the European language groups indicates that they were at this time fairly well 
isolated from urban patterns of living. 


TABLE XXV.—RURAL-CITY AND EDUCATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGION-MOTHER-TONGUE 
GROUPS—WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS 


—— 


Rural Rural City 
; and 
Mother-tongue and religion city Years schooling Years schooling 


p.c p.c p.c Dec p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

French mother-tongue— 
Homan) CAtnoliey. 2. 1, hse vs chino dies 100 39-3 9-8 0-7 49-8 32-8 15-8 1-6 50-2 
PFOCOSUAME Mm... esate i siden cate ule 100 29-5 7:8 1-8 39-1 40-2 17-4 3°3 60-9 


English mother-tongue— 
Canadian-born— 


Komen Gatholowtns iacvewi sen des cv, 100 25-7 11-7 1-4 38-8 28-0 27-8 5-4 61-2 
POLES aN Use. dere 6 ca aA us 100 33°8 18-0 2-5 54-3 17-6 22-1 6-0 45-7 
European mother-tongue— 
Romam@athoessc.. fs 2k) Aue: 100 56-9 2-5 0-2 59-6 37-6 2-4 0-3 40-3 
1 fe SoC a a se a 100 69-0 5-5 0-5 75:0 20-0 4-3 0-7 25-0 
English mother-tongue— 
‘ British-born— 
EVOMMAN OO AGHOMC Lae se dee eee ts 100 10-9 | 10-4 1-7 23-0 37-4 34-3 5-3 77-0 
EOLOSLAN Dore US cab si ace lew de creat 100 13-7 15-8 2-1 31-6 26-8 36-6 5-0 68-4 


Description of Foreign Language Groups 


The foreign language population as a whole is very heterogeneous. So more detailed infor- 
mation about the groups of Chapter IV is of some interest. Table XXVI shows the distribution 
of individual mother-tongues of the foreign language group classified by religion and residence. 
All these have 0-8 years schooling only. Nearly all the groups include a great variety of mother- 
tongues but, for the sake of simplicity, only those spoken by at least 10 p.c. of the population 
of the group are shown in Table XXVI. We see that in general the Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant groups have different mother-tongues. German mother-tongue is prominent in both religions 
but relatively more so in the Protestant groups. There is a lesser degree of overlap in Italian 
and Magyar mother-tongues. The largest mother-tongue group is italicized in each case. 


Mother-tongues also vary regionally. Among Roman Catholics, Ukrainian, Polish and 
Italian languages are well represented throughout, but Italian is more common in Ontario, 
Quebec, British Columbia, and in cities rather than in the country, while Ukrainian predominates 
in the Prairies. Among Protestants who have a foreign mother-tongue, the Eastern Provinces 
are more predominantly German-speaking and have also many Finnish-speaking persons, while 
the Prairies and British Columbia are mainly German and Scandinavian-speaking. 


The Scandinavian mother-tongues are shown separately in the table. Collectively they are 
important in all Protestant groups in the Prairies and British Columbia, where they form from 
15 p.c. to 40 p.c. of the foreign language population. They are proportionately most strongly 
represented in British Columbia. 


The foreign-born are naturally in the majority in all foreign-language groups except for 
Quebec and Ontario Protestants, where there is a large native-born German-speaking group. 
Very few of the Ukrainian-speaking give the Ukraine as their birthplace. Their birthplaces were 
Poland, Russia (which may include the Ukraine), Austria, Czechoslovakia. The birthplaces of 
many of the German-speaking were Russia and other parts of Eastern Europe. So the birthplace 
of the foreign-born Catholics can be described as Eastern and Southern Europe and of the foreign- 
born Protestants as Northern and Eastern Europe. 
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The religious characteristics of the foreign-language groups are more obviously related to 
their relative fertility rates.* Among the Protestants, the majority are either Lutheran or 
Mennonite. The proportions belonging to these two religions are greater in rural parts than in 
cities. The cultural significance of the two is rather different. The Lutheran religion is the 
orthodox religion in the country of origin, whereas the Mennonite religion isa minority belief 
wherever found. It is significant that the Mennonites are largely confined to the Prairies where 
their religion appears to act as an isolating influence. Among the Catholics the proportions of 
Greek Catholics are greater in the Prairies, again indicating the persistence of European traditions. 
Mormons and Doukhobors constitute negligible minorities in the groups of Chapter IV, except in 
the case of British Columbia rural farm-born Protestants, 0-8 years schooling, where Doukhobors 
form 22 p.c. of the foreign-language population. 


TABLE XXVIL—DISTRIBUTION OF EUROPEAN! MOTHER-TONGUES, WOMEN 45-54 YEARS, 
0-8 YEARS SCHOOLING, BY RELIGION AND RESIDENCE 


Religion, present residence and type 
of birthplace 


Lithuanian 
Norwegian 
Icelandic 


Roman Catholic rural, born farm— 


MODOC NEE EA Go aita va Hees cameinearnates 23 29 13 - - 12 - - - - - - - - 
Ontario es cs) bic. Sty ee cake ae 201) @ | = - 16|) - - = - - _ - = 
Prairie Provinces. c..: ocd ih... as deine 52 18 | - - - 16 - - = - ~ ~ -- - 
British Columibiasaistekin ss o2 ales beets 16 144] - - 20 15 | - - - = - ~ ~ - 

Roman Catholic rural, born non-farm— 
@pebechsrh.: jc SseRe lh dase. + dee ~ oe ee - yA ee 19 | - ~ - ~ - - - 
OMtariGgyst.c 54s ees 1. tes oie « aeneke 164-818 7 = 141-719 | < 1 = = = - + - 
Prairie: Provincesic +. sles ede leeren 89 |. o16y = - - 21 | - - - - - - - - 
British Columbian oon acc. dee ee ee a A a = aoh “2. T = = = sad = - - - 
\ 
Roman Catholic urban, born farm— 
Quechee: nAsk ch waaaive dow moaene tats 21 21 16 | - 29) - - - - ~ ~ - - - 
Ontario: coc oes Be sin aes cos MO Q7A| ASA OH - 18 | - ~ = - - = ~ - - 
Prairie ProviniGess aia wah ile deena SOR Ae22)) v= = - ae = = = = - - = 
British Commolacocn secs asec eel ee 10} 24] - - 33 ~ a - ~ - - - - 
Roman Catholic urban, born non-farm— 

mebaec Riss) ORR Aveta ie Stade eae ~ 12 - ~ 61 - - = - - - - - - 
Ontario Bibs cs hots Pi oenid Pen ice 15 21 - - 48 - ~ - - - - - ~ - 
PTAITIC LTOVINCeS tants os k Fable tes = ase 45 74 = - 12] - - - - ~ ~ - = 
British) Columlbiay. Lieve. fs totale - 14] - ~ 4? - - - - - - _ - 

Protestant rural, born farm— 

uebec.........- POT eT A Re C5 - - - - = an | oe me a = = rs = = 
CONGHEION hes corre emaiea 6 - - - ~ - 69 | - - 22); - - ~ - - 
Prairie Provinces): 3.) hekseenes ke SS - - - - - 48) - ~ - - 10] - 11 = 
BripisnuColumiDian whan ccs cae © coe - - = ~ - 25) - ~ 10) 6 10} - - 26 

Protestant rural, born non-farm— 

MOOG 2 doe Citas ne attain ate sueistoine - - - - - 86 - - 29 - - = - 
AD RAATINO MG MNOS cits Ce nie sents se - - = - - 89 | - - 25 | - - - ~ ~ 
Prairie: Provinces i iiss. }.-.\ca chico le elell - ~ - - - oll oth A Nie = 125 oh2atc = = 
British: Columbidas osceees aac ee - - - ~ ~ - - - - - - - - 

Protestant urban, born farm— 

ALCO ae Na Stn ciaverd cas otto we legit ie ae - - - ~ 15] - 11 11 19| - - - - - 
Ontario, -Camhhese. Sik S. |G Se - = - ~ - 67 | - - 30 | - ~ - - - 
Prairie PrOVANCES 0 eae cine brews. wou = - ~ - ~ 49) - - ~ - = 10} - es 
British Coltmbiai os! Sisces sere sot - - - - ~ 14 - LAI 26.11 220 ~ - 

Protestant urban, born non-farm— 

MGIC ye ee Maar ntti ores cei - - - - 23 16 - - 1f = - - - - 
Ontariow seas nd <> + kbs eee - - - - - 4l - - I7 | - - - - = 
Prairie Provinces.) eosin datas ~ _ - - ~ 44) - - = Vu Ret ss nG lh = 
British Columbia ee) 1s aees oe aes - - - - - 11} - - 11 19} 23) - - - 


1 Includes only those mother-tongues spoken by 10 p.c. or more of their respective populations. 
2 ‘German’ and ‘‘Dutch”’ often describe the same Teutonic dialect “Plattdeutsch”’. 


Since the numbers of foreign-language speaking persons at higher educational levels are so 
small, a detailed description has been given of the primary school group only; but it is of interest 
to note that the linguistic composition of the higher education group differs from that of the 
primary group. The change is not very great among the Protestants. The largest groups with 
13 years or more schooling are German and Scandinavian, as in the primary school groups, but 


*c. f. Chapter IV. 
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there are relatively more Scandinavians with higher education, and a much smaller language 
group—the Dutch—is also well represented. Among the Roman Catholics, the linguistic com- 
position changes completely. Among the few with 13 years or more schooling, the most frequent 
languages are, Flemish, German, and Dutch, in that order. The first and last of these three are 
very small minorities among the Roman Catholic primary school population. For Roman. 
Catholic women 45-54 years old, especially with those of Slavonic or Italian mother-tongues, the 
opportunities for advanced education were very slight, and in rural parts could be described as 
non-existent. For the foreign-born, this reflects conditions in the country of origin, but as far 
as the small numbers permit of generalization, conditions do not seem to have been much better 
for the Canadian-born. The situation has probably changed greatly in recent years. 


4. Local Culture-Types 


The usefulness of the method described in the foregoing section is limited because it involves 
special sorting of the material. An alternative way of arriving at a cultural description of 
localities can be applied to the census material as it stands. The local units to which the scheme 
was initially applied were (a) cities and towns of 5,000 and over, and (b) remaining parts of 
counties. These are the local units used in tabulating vital statistics data. When local units 
are described by the percentage of the population with a given mother-tongue, religion, or birth- 
place it is possible for the number of descriptive categories to be almost as great as the number 
of local units, and so to be too unwieldy for analysis. The task is, however, simplified by two 
circumstances. One is that many religions and mother-tongues occur only in numerically insig- 


‘nificant minorities. The other is that there is a high degree of correlation between the different 


attributes. Thus combinations such as 90 p.c. French mother-tongue and 90 p.c. Protestant do 
not occur. In the classificatory scheme which follows, the individual mother-tongues, religions, 
and birthplaces are combined in broad groups and each group is assigned a literal symbol. English 
and French mother-tongues appear as separate items ; the remaining languages were grouped in 
linguistic families, e.g. Slavonic, Teutonic, Romance, etc. (see Appendix E). In grouping religions, 
there is no evidence that the varieties of Protestantism, other than Mennonite, Mormon and i 
Doukhobor, differ significantly in their relation to fertility, so we have two principal religious 
groups, Catholic and Protestant. The other religious groups noted are Mormons and Mennonites. 
The latter constitute the largest religious group in one locality and forms a sizable minority in a 
few others. | Doukhobor and Jewish minorities have been ignored in this scheme, since size of 
family among persons professing these religions does not differ greatly from that of others in 
similar economic circumstances. A substantial proportion belonging to the Greek Orthodox 
Church only oceurs in conjunction with a majority having a Slavonic mother-tongue. Canadian- 
born form the largest birthplace group in all the local units studied. Minorities have been classi- 
fied as British-born, European-born, or mixed foreign-born. The symbols used are shown in 
Table XXVII. 


TABLE XXVI.—SYMBOLS USED IN DESCRIBING CULTURE-TYPES 


Moruer-TonGur RELIGION BIRTHPLACE 
E. English €. Protestant b. Britain 

F,. French yg. Roman Catholic a. Europe 

T. Teutonic v. Mennonite m. Mixed 

S. Slavonic &. Mormon 

I. Indian and Eskimo 

X. Any other than English 


Each locality can be described for each of the three variables by (a) the largest group 
(b) other groups comprising over 15 p.c. of the population. Since the largest birthplace group, 
viz:—Canada, is the same for all localities, it is only necessary to note the minority birthplace 


' groups. In general, each locality will thus be described by a five letter symbol, e.g. ES 9 € a, 


denoting respectively, majority English mother-tongue, minority Slavonic mother-tongue, ma- 
jority Catholic, minority Protestant, minority European-born. Where the largest group makes 
up less than 70 p.c. of the population, the symbol can be modified accordingly. For many units, 
only two symbols are required, because in them over 85 p.c. of the population share a common 
mother-tongue and a common religion. On the other hand, some localities have more than one 
distinct minority of over 15 p.c. For the units studied, and disregarding the effect of other 
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variables, all other mother-tongues were associated with higher fertility than English. Those 
local units having a majority with Slavonic or Teutonic mother-tongue had varying religious and 
birthplace compositions, including Greek Orthodox; but their fertility seemed to indicate that 
they constituted relatively homogeneous groups. Birthplaces were more difficult to group, since 
British-born and European-born deviate in opposite directions from the Canadian-born. The 
symbol m denotes less than 70 p.c. Canadian-born, the minority being of mixed British, United 
States and European birthplace. The number of units in the principal groups are given in 
Table XXVIII. 


TABLE XXVIII.—CLASSIFICATION OF LOCAL UNITS BY CULTURE-TYPES 


Remaining Cities and 
Symbol parts of towns of 
counties 5,000 and over 


Number of Number of 


localities localities 

Th DTS chee EN ore eRe a RE ae re Ee GAS TaCO Cor Us cree ioe ate Same ry Moone an Aton i > 20 
- TP) COYNE, Ce hs Beals oct cans vec Meee nme emer tht Ags en aM ela omar naima aise = 3 © He _ 
VA Enc Moccia Natl a poi Phi en math ack 8 ecetbicah alee wae cy FE) 17 27 
BF ED ene TD I NK 0 5 dT ORR, SI RA, ERLE RT ieee LA oh Wah ch cleat lag ome aesla eats 12 = 
6. ES X € Sisaiscigshiae cis gree anemess sie eens oenmpg es Set map see errahiceeote ar Ee fie eee eae 27 11 
TAGES Sy, € BOM tacts MU oes aoe ee nee cate oe BE bes rele Faslad ame na aeW aimee pas avr # a Miery gas. Fae 11 ~ 
BE YB Esch weds Paevae ts daa} siw bgP bits splh se mh ein FEPARS.S NED -Helarepeleyy chee» Seb Paes e ane 12 13 
TOES D Gyo cence os gels Peres Sante Gi Raby iii viol mimgiAs > alti Bintan el pri douaes ae dlerg ome saris ye sa ade ea 17 7 
LOWS ALN Bele. eNOS ik) UR BIR CRED aha) sate etw ys MRAP LRN os clehteracvarane Baap ss Waianae 6 - 
Lh ES Sige oa cin svoscpn ale A nop Pen ei orth mad se UP neta sa ae eae aurea ee Vara 5 = 
TROD Ce ET Ot EGE OE Teast Woded cats «es | Peie nsfee's © gia t eb atmaca aia Meee ie 4 #iaHlios 59 31 
208 142 


There remain outside Table XXVIII, 15 localities forming groups of less than five, and 14 
localities not described by the symbols of the table. Thus a culture-type classification can be 
constructed which will cover 92 p.c. of the local divisions used in vital statistics in 12 clearly 
defined culture-types. Some reasons have been given for preferring this type of classification to 
that by racial origin. We can now see whether any statistical grounds exist to support this 
contention. 


A preliminary analysis was carried out before 1941 fertility data were available and hence 
1931 gross reproduction rates were studied. For the limited purpose in view it is legitimate to 
assume that cultural characteristics remain sufficiently stable between 1931 and 1941. Obviously, 
the cultural variables under discussion include only one of several sets of agencies influencing the 
size of the family. In order to compare the effect of classification by several different methods, an 
analysis of variance was carried out on the rural and village districts. Hight culture groups were 
used. The smallest group F E ¢ with only 5 units was omitted and groups 5 and 7 wete com- 
bined. Later work has shown that birthplace distinctions have little significance when other 
variables are controlled. The same regional units were also classified in three other ways: (a) by 
percentage English mother-tongue; (b) by percentage Protestant; (c) by percentage British racial 
origin. Each of these three classifications was arranged to give 8 groups. At the high fertility 
end, group 8 was the same in all four classifications, since group F ¢ includes all those localities 
with less than 15 p.c. Protestant, and less than 15 p.c. British racial origin. At the low fertility 
end, group 1, E € b in the culture-type classification was identical with group 1 in the religious 
classification. All other groups embraced different localities. We can thus compare the vari- 
ability with respect to fertility resulting from four different but roughly parallel systems of clas- 
sification. 


Tf one system led to groups more homogeneous in respect of their fertility levels than the 
others, that would furnish a sufficiently conclusive argument for preferring it; but no such decisive 
result was obtained. With each classification, the inter-group variances were significantly greater 
than the intra-group variance; but no significant differences between the different inter-group 
variances were found. The analysis thus indicates (a) that any system of cultural differentiation 
is highly significant from the standpoint of fertility; (b) that no one system results in more homo- 
geneous groups than another. In spite of this inconclusive result, two arguments of a statistical 
nature favour a composite culture-type classification. In the first place, it would seem desirable 


CULTURE AREAS OF CANADA 


FOR 


RURAL AND VILLAGE PARTS 


OF 


COUNTIES AND CENSUS DIVISIONS,1941 


BASED UPON THE CRITERIA 


OF 
MOTHER TONGUE, RELIGION 
AND 
BIRTHPLACE 


French Catholic 
Canadian born 


Majority French mother tongue 
inority English mother tongue 
Catholic, Canadian born 


a 


t +t, e Z bs 
soeneaeee > ; e Majority Slavonic mother tongue 


Sos 


+h 
5 * 
a3 eee Majority Teutonic mother tongue 
Sasi og Besese Sesehese ‘ 
ae oeoes eegsee _ Majority Eranch mathar fongue 
53 5 2 y Z Minority English mother tongue 
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to maximize the range of group fertility levels. In the systems adopted, the upper limit is set 
by the group of French-speaking Canadian-born Catholics. The lower limit, however, varies. 
Among remaining parts of counties the lowest group level is found in the group E ¢, which is 
also the most Protestant group. It is slightly below the extreme racial origin or mother-tongue 
groups. In the case of cities and towns, the combination of British birthplace with English- 
speaking and Protestant defines a group of cities with a mean 1931 gross reproduction rate of 
1-05 compared with 1-24 for majority British racial origin. While this difference is small com- 
pared with that between English-speaking Protestant and French Catholic, it occurs at the 
critical region of the curve of gross reproduction rates. It is interesting to note that no group of 
predominantly Canadian-born communities showed fertility below replacement level. 


The other reason for preferring a composite classification is that in 1931 the culture-types 
enumerated in Table XXVIII corresponded to a regularly increasing series of mean gross repro- 
duction rates, each increase corresponding to some cultural change making for higher fertility. 
While the general run of the figures was the same for the other systems, the sequence was broken 
in one or more places. For example, localities having from 77 p.c. to 88 p.c. British racial origin 
showed a lower fertility than those with 89 p.c. and over and so on. Too much significance should 
not be attached to this fact. Differences between successive members of any series are insignifi- 
cant compared with their standard deviations, and a reversal of the expected order could easily 
occur by chance. The term “‘chance’’ in this connection covers the effects of all variables other 
than those observed. In addition the descriptions employed are more precise. Accordingly the 
culture-type method seems to have some advantages as an alternative tool for social analysis. 


Map 1 shows the cultural geography of rural and village areas, i.e. the population outside 
cities and towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants. Solid black indicates almost pure French- 
speaking, Catholic, Canadian-born communities, comprising the greater part of Quebec and two 
counties in New Brunswick. Red hatchings indicate a majority with a mother-tongue other than 
English, while black hatchings indicate a majority with English mother-tongue. It should be 
added that many of the French can speak English, while only an insignificant number of those 
with mother-tongues other than French and English are unable to speak one or other of the two 
official languages of Canada. More detailed descriptions appear in the key. Density of hatching 
corresponds to magnitude of mean gross reproduction rate for the group of counties described. 
Some combinations of birthplace types have been made, and the areas with a majority having a 
Teutonic mother-tongue are shown. The map can be compared with the corresponding maps 
(Maps 5, 7, Chapter VII) which show 1941 gross reproduction rates as the same areas and per- 
centage change between 1931 and 1941. 


With one modification, the cultural description of localities described above has been used as 
a background for the study of local differences in fertility in Chapter VII. The modification 
arises from the fact that the three attributes, religion, mother-tongue, and birthplace, come to 
acquire varying importance in the light of more detailed analysis. When socio-economic status 
is taken into account, religion and mother-tongue are still associated with significant differences 
in fertility, but birthplace ceases to be significant. The birthplace distinction serves to establish 
a fertility gradient between localities when no other information is available, but is less meaningful 
when the economic characteristics of different parts can be taken into consideration. Hence in 
Chapter VII, the culture-types differing only in respect to birthplace have been combined and the 
resulting simplified types have been used in a study of local variations in rural fertility. 


5. Summary 


The census category of “racial” or “ethnic” origin has been discussed. It has been shown 
to have no biological significance. It has been useful because it attempts to group together people 
who share a common culture. Two alternative ways of investigating the cultural aspects of the 
Canadian population are described. The first method is applicable to individuals. Each person 
is classified successively according to religion, birthplace, and mother-tongue. We thus obtain 
groups which are homogeneous in respect to these three attributes. The second method is applic- 
able to localities, which are classified according to culture-types based on majority and minority 
religions, mother-tongues and birthplace. 
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In Chapter IV the first method is applied to women aged 45 to 54 years of age at the Census. 
The effect of religion, mother-tongue, and birthplace, separately and jointly, on family size is 
analysed in conjunction with educational status and residence. In Chapter VI, where variations 
in economic status are the topic of primary interest, ethnic origin was the only cultural attribute 
known. Attention is confined to the French and British ethnic groups and an attempt is made 
to relate the results of this chapter to those of Chapter IV. In Chapter VII the culture-types 
described in this chapter are used in a study of local differences in rural fertility. In Chapter VIII 
differences in the fertility of cities and towns of over 5,000 are studied in relation to a number of 
cultural and economic attributes. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY SIZE 


Introduction 


The group differences which form the subject of the present chapter fall into two classes. 
The first comprises differences in religion, mother-tongue and birthplace. These all indicate 
varying group traditions which an individual acquires at birth or early in life. The second group 
comprises differences in residential location, either in rural districts or in a large city, and differ- 
ences in the educational level attained. The latter describe the social environment during youth 
and adult life. Educational differences are perhaps the most liable to misinterpretation and need 
some introductory explanation. While differences in behaviour between groups of women having 
varying amounts of education can be attributed in part to the direct effect of the educational 
process, the educational level attained is probably far more important as an indication of higher 
social status, larger incomes, and a greater probability that the husbands will be found in occupa- 
tions connected with trade, commerce, or service. All the latter are characteristics associated 
with smaller families. 


We can look at the influences determining family attitudes from another point of view. Some 
are recognized as the proper sphere of individual choice while others are more directly subject 
to social control. In a democratic state, religion is held to be the concern of the individual con- 
science and no state interference, either direct or indirect, is tolerated. Technically, mother- 
tongue occupies the same position, but in Canada different mother-tongues are in practice differ- 
entially subject to change. Both French and English are official languages, spoken by large 
numbers, and both used as educational media. Manitoba recognized schools in a foreign language 
medium up to 1916, but, apart from this minor exception, education has to be in either French 
or English to comply with the legal requirements of compulsory primary education. High school 
and advanced education is available in both official languages. Thus, while there is no direct 
interference with the use of other mother-tongues, the necessity for learning French or English 
in addition does not encourage the perpetuation of foreign mother-tongues. On the other hand, 
the distribution of the population as between farms, rural communities, small towns and cities, 
the admission as residents of persons born in another country, the length of the educational period, 
and the extent of opportunities for higher education, are all recognized as legitimate objects of 
public interest. 


The present study is confined to women between the ages of 45 to 54 years at the Census of 
1941. While the period of child-bearing of these women extended over a number of years, it 
probably had its peak years immediately after the last war. We are thus observing a transition 
period between the expanding economy of the early years of the century, with heavy immigration 
and slow decline in the birth rate, and the later post-war years when the population had become 
more stable and the birth rate was declining rapidly. Group differences are very clearly seen in 
this period and illustrate the process of development leading to the lower fertility of the present 
day with probably less well-marked differences between social groups. 


The process of reducing to order the infinite complexities of man’s social behaviour neces- 
sarily involves a considerable degree of over-simplification. Just as we have seen that educational 
level should be regarded as primarily a clue to economic status, so also differences in religion and 
mother-tongue not only have their roots in different economic backgrounds but are associated 
with such differences at the present time. Later chapters will deal with economic and occupa- 
tional differences and will relate them to the subject matter of the present chapter. Qualifications 
cannot be continually reiterated without obscuring any sort of conclusion, but, having established 
that such a background exists, we can state the main purpose of this chapter in broad outline. 
We shall try to show how the average size of family associated with varying types of social 
heritage becomes modified in response to a changing social environment. 


i 
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1. Description of Data 


The data analysed in this chapter consist of facts enumerated on a single punch card—thy 
Population Card. Present age, conjugal condition, children ever born and now living of those 
who had been married, and a number of other particulars were recorded for every woman. The 
attributes selected for study in relation to size of family were: birthplace, religion, mother-tongue, 
years of schooling, and place of residence. Earnings and occupation are not recorded on the 
population card. They form the main topics dealt with on the Family and Occupation card and 
will be the subject of later chapters. 

In classifying the female population, the aim was to obtain groups homogeneous in respect 
of all the variables studied, and arranged in a scheme which would not be too unwieldy for sub- 
sequent analysis. This involved omitting certain defined classes. The grouping was as follows:— 
Residence—(i) rural; (ii) cities with over 30,000 inhabitants. Birthplace and mother-tongue— 
(i) Canadian-born having French, English, or European mother-tongue, (in this study European 
denotes countries of Europe, including the U.S.S.R., other than the British Isles and France); 
(ii) European-born, European mother-tongue; (iii) British born, English mother-tongue. Religion* 
—(i) Roman Catholic; (ii) Protestant. Birthplace—(i) farm or rural non-farm; (ii) urban. Years 
of schooling—(i) less than 9 years; (ii) 9 through 12 years; (iii) 13 years and over. 

The classes formed require some explanation. The population living in villages, towns, 
cities with less than 30,000 inhabitants, and rural parts of metropolitan areas was omitted. In 
general, fertility decreases fairly regularly as we pass from rural districts, through incorporated 
places of increasing size, to the largest cities, but the classification is somewhat confused by the 
necessarily arbitrary nature of urban boundaries. The two groups retained show a clear-cut 
rural-city difference, uncomplicated by the heterogeneous character of the smaller incorporated 
places. The effect of urbanization may be somewhat exaggerated in comparison with variables 
where the whole field is covered. The rather large group of United States-born were omitted. 
Other omissions are:—Asiatic mother-tongues and birthplaces, Indian and Eskimo mother- 
tongues, Jewish and Greek Orthodox religions. Cases omitted also include those in which partic- 
ulars for religion, birthplace, etc. were not given. There were none with present age not stated, 
since the unstated ages were distributed before the cards were punched. Unstated ages at 
marriage and unstated number of children born and living (very few in number) were distributed 
after the sorting was done. A few cases which did not fit into the classificatory scheme, e.g. born 
in Sweden, English mother-tongue, born in Britain, Gaelic mother-tongue, were excluded. The 
number of women included was 372,732. This is 64 p.c. of the total female population of the 
specified ages enumerated at the Census. The average size of family of all women in the chosen 
age group who had been married was 4-18. Children born to single women are excluded. 

Among the excluded groups, the fertility of the United States-born would resemble that of 
the Canadian-born in similar categories. Supplementary data will be presented about other 
important excluded groups and will show that, when classified in the same way, they lie within 
the limits of high and low fertility exhibited by the population in the primary classification. The 
age group 45-54 was selected because families of women over 45 are, except for negligible excep- 
tions, complete, and, by excluding older women over 54, most of the effect of secular changes in 
fertility is eliminated. This study assumes that the decline in fertility during the period does 
not affect comparisons of social groups in the selected age group. 


2. Differences in Size of Family of Married Women 


The present section deals with average number of children ever-born to women who are or 
have been married. The classificatory scheme employed is not symmietrical with respect to 
country of birth, since all the mother-tongue groups are not represented in each country of birth. 
The first part of the analysis will show that, when classified according to educational level, religion, 
etc., no significant differences were found between Canadian and foreign-born. The main part 
of the analysis will then discuss the effect of all the variables studied in a mainly Canadian-born 
population. Finally regional variations and differences between provinces and individual cities 
will be presented in so far as sufficient numbers are available. 


__.* Roman Catholic includes Greek Catholic. A list of religious denominations included under the rubrie ‘‘Protestant”’ 
is given in Appendix E. 
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Differences Associated with Country of Birth 


Canadian and European-born.—The European-born in Canada fall into only one mother- 
tongue category. Table X XIX shows average number of children born to women reporting a 
European mother-tongue, according to whether Canadian or European-born, by religion, 
years of schooling, type of residence, and farm or non-farm birthplace. There were no individuals 
in one cell of the table, viz., Canadian-born Roman Catholic, 13 years schooling, rural, born 
non-farm. The tabulated value for this cell was obtained by interpolation. 

We can think of the figures shown in Table XXIX and similar tables as giving the size of 
typical families of different kinds. For example the typical Canadian-born Catholic married 
woman of the given age, speaking a foreign mother-tongue, born on a farm but resident in a city, 
and with 9 to 12 years’ schooling, would have had three children; while the European-born Protes- 
tant woman, in similar circumstances, would have had 2-73 children, and so on. The standardized 
means shown at the foot of Table XXIX and similar tables are averages of typical family sizes 
shown above. So they indicate the differences associated with a single factor when the propor- 
tions in other categories are equalized. The difference between the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant means is the difference that we would see if equal numbers of both religions lived in rural 
districts and if adherents of both religions had equal amounts of schooling and so on. Actual 
average family size associated with these religious groups would be quite different from the 
means shown, since in fact different proportions are rural, are English-speaking, etc. ‘Table XXIX, 
XXX, and similar tables show the results of the investigation sufficiently clearly for those readers 
who do not wish to follow the statistical analysis in detail. The analytical tables D. I, etc., 
(Appendix D) are useful in two ways.—(a) They show which of the differences between means 
could have arisen by chance. We can thus distinguish between those variables associated with 
important differences in family size and those where no such difference is shown in the present 
study. (b) The statistical analysis reveals interactions between the variables not otherwise 
easily detectable. For example, we shall see later that religious differences have affected family 
size in different ways among the Canadian-born and among the foreign-born. 


TABLE XXIX.—EUROPEAN MOTHER-TONGUE ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE 
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1 Other than French and English. ‘ ; 
2 In this and similar tables standardized means are marginal means, e.g., Protestant standardized mean is average of 
all cells in the two Protestant columns. 
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The means of Table X XIX show that the factors of religion, education, and rural vs. city 
residence, behave as we might expect. It is rather surprising that among those with a European 
mother-tongue, fertility is higher among the Canadian-born, though by only asmallamount. Both 
populations are very heterogeneous, so that an unequivocal result is hardly to be expected. A partial 
explanation is afforded by the fact that the persistence of a European language in Canada perhaps 
implies a group living in some degree of isolation, while the foreign-born are a more normal sample 
of the population of their country of origin. 


The significance of the difference between means was tested in the usual way by an analysis 
of variance*. Table D.I (Appendix D) gives an analysis of Table XXIX. In a table of this 
type there are two ways of testing significance. Interactions involving more than two factors 
can be regarded as displaying the effects of random variation, i.e., variation due to causes other 
than those studied. In the present case a more direct estimate is possible. The sizes of families 
of individual women are known and can be used to estimate random error. Since the groups are 
of unequal size, the method of Yates and Brandt} was used to arrive at an approximate estimate 
of error. In practice computation of error from the actual families, though possible, would have 
involved considerable labour. Instead an estimate was made from a known distribution of 
family size of women of the same age group at the same fertility level. An approximate estimate 
of this kind seems adequate since, as is only too common in sociological investigation, normal 
distributions are conspicuous by their absence, and tests of significance cannot be precise. Fortu- 
nately most of the differences revealed are of a magnitude so much greater than the estimated 
error that their significance is beyond all reasonable doubt. It is possible, on the other hand, 
that some significant differences which really exist may be missed. 


Owing to the extreme smallness of some of the groups in Table X XIX, the estimate of error 
based on the distribution of individual families is very high. According to this standard, only 
the differences associated with education and rural vs. city residence are clearly significant. 
However, the birthplace difference is insignificant even when compared with the much lower 
estimate of error in (c), (Table D. I) so we are safe in disregarding it. Both Canadian and 
European-born foreign-language groups were combined to get groups of adequate size for the 
investigation of the remaining factors presented in Table XX XI. 


Canadian and British-born.—As before, a comparison between Canadian and British- 
born is restricted toa single mother-tongue, English. Though other mother-tongues are found 
in Britain, too few individuals were available. Table XXX shows average size of family of 
married women among Canadian and British-born with English mother-tongue. The analysis is 
more straightforward than that of the previous section, since the groups are more even in size 
and a lower fertility level suggests less variability within groups. It is obvious that the differ- 
ence between Canadian and British-born is insignificant. The result is interesting in view of the 
low fertility of counties with a preponderance of British-born. When broken down by religion 
and urbanization, there is no significant difference between British and Canadian-born in respect 
of the proportions with advanced education, but the proportion of Roman Catholics among the 
British-born is much less. The apparent association of British birth with low fertility in certain 
districts may be due to concentration of British-born in Protestant and more urbanized com- 
munities or to economic differences within the same educational level. 


* A technical note on this method of analysis will be found in 1931 Census, Vol. XII, p. 117. 
+ Vide G. W. Snedecor ‘‘Calculation and Interpretation of Analysis of Variance and Covariance’, p. 52. 
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TABLE XXX.—ENGLISH MOTHER-TONGUE ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE 
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The results of Table XXX will be referred to again in later sections but one point of interest 
in connection with British birthplace may be noted here. The interaction between religion and 
birthplace is much larger than the birthplace effect and is possibly significant. The religious 
difference is greater among the Canadian-born than among the foreign-born. This suggests a 
greater variety of religious attitudes affecting reproductive behaviour among the Canadian-born. 
The effect is, however, of a much smaller order of magnitude than the major differences asso- 
ciated with religion, education, urbanization and mother-tongue. 


Differences in Family Size Associated with Religion, Urbanization, Education, 
Mother-tongue, Farm Birthplace 


The main object of this section is to show the cumulative effect of all five variables and their 
interaction in the population. Table XX XI shows the group means. The population is Canadian- 
born, except for the addition of the foreign-born foreign-language group. The assumption on 
which the analysis is based is that the differences due to each variable are additive. Fig. 30 shows 
the differences graphically and indicates to what extent the values of average family size cal- 
culated on the additive assumption correspond with the observed values. The upper bar corre- 
sponding to each group gives the mean size of family calculated by adding or subtracting the differ- 
ences between the means of each variable taken separately and the standardized mean. The first 
group shown is that having the lowest calculated value, viz:—Protestant, English mother-tongue, 
city, born non-farm, 13 years schooling. Of the four possible sets of groups, rural born farm, 
rural born non-farm, city born farm, city born non-farm, only the first and last are shown. The 
two intermediate sets of groups are omitted in order to simplify the diagram. Successive groups 
are placed in order of magnitude of the calculated values, and the differently shaded portions of 
each bar indicate the amounts added by changes, such as from Protestant to Roman Catholic and 
from 13 years schooling to 9-12 years and again to less than 9 years. 


% 
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The lower bar in each group indicates the observed value of the group mean. There are three 
large systematic discrepancies. Where French mother-tongue, Roman Catholic religion, and 
rural born farm occur together, the observed value is greater than that calculated by an amount 


equal to at least one child. There are compensating deficiencies, but these are less systematically _ 


arranged. The explanation of the discrepancies will become clearer in the light of an analysis 
of the variance. While Fig. 30 is an undue simplification of a complicated situation, it brings 
out in a graphic manner how striking differences between sections of the Canadian population 
are the cumulative result of social heritage and present circumstances varying in a number of 
different ways. ‘Though most of these differences will be found to be highly significant, they are 
individually fairly small in amount, and no one cause of variation is outstandingly more important 
than the rest. Table D.II shows an analysis of variance for Table XXXI. 

With a population better distributed among the cells of the table, the estimate of random 
error is lower in the present case than in the two previous analyses. Most of the interactions 
between two factors and all the triple and higher order interactions are insignificant when tested 
against the estimate of random error. Significance tests based on higher order interactions or on 
the quintuple interaction alone lead to substantially the same conclusions about significance as 
the F ratios given in the table. The first four variables are clearly highly significant. The degrees 
of freedom available are not enough to enable us to determine whether the order of magnitude 
of the different factors is significant. The difference between farm and non-farm birthplace is 
in all the tables considerably smaller than the rest and it is less consistent. These facts suggest 


TABLE XXXI.—RELIGION, URBANIZATION, EDUCATION, MOTHER-TONGUE, FARM BIRTHPLACE 
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HOLE LATTE tie ees lng Raia tic SOE oe A mee 6-06 3-90 4-36 3-85 4-19 3-01 
IBotninontarmiixt dsc deade ae ae. ear 5-46 4-34 4-45 3-40 3-92 2°85 
§-12 years schooling— 
Rural— 
POU MALIN ea tno ett morc Cee ee eee 7:48 3°68 4-78 4.24 5-04 3-34 
i Born monfarm yeasts kel he tect es eS eat 5-99 3-43 3-50 3°35 4-12 1 2-89 
ity— 
ornfarmade saab eRe’, Mew edc weed eeabaeeeie 5-30 3-81 3-22 2-96 3-41 2-35 
Born noua TIN) .c Heinle nh dealt crac Colac 4-33 2-48 3:22 2-43 2-99 2-14 
13 years schooling and over— 
Rural— 
Bora farm. 4 we Bie tock en ky oe ot ate 6-25 3-43 3-65 3-53 4-21 2-70 
3 Born non-farnal eel ee od eae aeons. 5-42 2:17 2:31 2-64 2-43 2:37 
ity— 
BOTH Tanne ayes ders anenies kee tee Lee or 4-46 2-00 1-40 2-55 2-76 1-96 
BOTWNGA AAT MAE A eee sk oe eee eRe 3-62 1-41 2-51 1-70 2-57 1-85 
STANDARDIZED MEANS 
Roman |Cathoon Mm... Vaaaehere toner oe 4-50 French mother-tongue.......00...).0... cs 4-65 
Protestant jewites sss data Ac aes dee eles ae 3-22 European mother-tongue...............00 3-60 
English mother-tongue.................008 3-33 
FRUTAICR SS, cd Mabe SSE Me SRS, Us, ie 4-46 
LT ke CVRD eee Nay! CARAG phat seh am one Saupe 3-26 ISORN TATDA IN se Py tee cae gee eee ae 4-16 
Born non-farm’... 0.2... pig Wr ALS we 3-56 
O-S' years schooling Mt., eas: hid Ga aad 4-90 —_—— 
O-l2i years, schooling verison alle naeae 3-77 DAL ORI SIS cic eae ee ler gh 3°86 \ 
13 years schooling and over...............- 2-91 —— SS 


that it is less important than the first four factors. The farm birthplace distinction in part denotes 
a change of residence, either early or late in life. In part it can also distinguish the rural non- 
farm from the rural farm population. The interaction between farm birthplace and urbanization 


suggests that the latter is the more important distinction, but the differences are too small to 


permit of a definite answer. One interaction, that between religion and mother-tongue, stands 
out as important. ‘The difference between Roman Catholic and Protestant is greatest, among 
those with French mother-tongue, least in those with European mother-tongue. 
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Figure 30 
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The more important of the interactions between variables and the discrepancies between — 
observed and theoretical means can be interpreted in terms of the Canadian scene. The effect 
already noted of the conjunction of French mother-tongue with religion and rural residence points 
to the existence of what may be called the French-Canadian culture complex rooted in language, 
religion, and in agriculture as a way of life. This complex is most greatly modified by city 
residence and less so by advanced education. Higher education is available to the French 
Canadians in terms of their own language and culture so it is not ‘surprising that it has less effect 
in modifying family attitudes than the more abrupt changes in ways of living developed in the 
transition from farm to city. In contrast, another high fertility combination, the European 
mother-tongue Roman Catholic is more affected by education than by urbanization. Here 
advanced education means the assimilation of an alien culture. The isolating mechanism among 
the European language group tending to maintain large families is primarily one of illiteracy in 
the official cultures. At very low levels of fertility we usually find that differences important at 
higher levels tend to disappear. The low fertility combination, of English mother-tongue and 
Protestant religion, shows such a general levelling-out tendency. The French Protestant groups 
usually contain very few individuals. Hence the group means have very large probable errors 
and the observed characteristics of this group may not be significant. 


Cultural Interpretation of Provincial Differences 


Many of the social groups described in previous sections are missing from some provinces 
and even from some regions, or arerepresented only by anegligible number of cases. So a system- 
atie analysis of all variables is impossible. Enough groups remain to give some idea of how 
cultural differences account for observed regional differences in family size. Fig. 31 is based on 
18 city groups and 16 rural groups, accounting for from a half to three-quarters of the respective 
populations. All French Protestant groups are omitted and most of the French and European. 
mother-tongue higher education groups. Left-hand columns in Fig. 31 show the observed family 
size of married women in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, and British Columbia.* 
Right-hand columns show the mean size of family obtained by averaging the means of all the 
culture groups represented in each region. They thus show differences in family size which 
would remain if the larger culturally different groups were equally represented in each region. 


The principal effect of the equalization of cultural differences is to obliterate the difference 
between Quebec and other regions. Aside from Quebec, the range of rural differences is somewhat 
less, but there is little change in the city rates. Some regional differences remain within homo- 
geneous cultural groups. Larger spaces separating the Maritimes and British Columbia from the 
rest of Canada in Fig. 31 draw attention to the fact that rates are most often highest in the 
Maritimes and still more consistently lowest in British Columbia. These residual variations 
reflect economic and occupational differences, and the density and metropolitan character of 
urban populations. Interpretations of remaining regional differences can be only briefly indi- 
cated here. The low fertility of British Columbia has been discussed in a previous papery. It. 
was shown to be independent of occupational differences. Higher standards of living and the 
metropolitan character of the rural population were mentioned as contributing factors. The 
present study confirms the latter point. Fertility rates of rural culture groups in British Columbia 
are consistently far below those in other regions and at a level characteristic of urban populations. 
In the earlier discussion, religion was mentioned as a possible contributory factor. We now see 
that it is only a partial explanation, since rates in both Roman Catholic and Protestant groups are 
lower than elsewhere, though the conjunction of a mainly English-speaking Protestant population 
with low fertility occupations and low fertility types of farmingt can account for at least part 
of the difference unexplained when either factor is considered alone. 


The Maritimes are characterized by generally lower money wages and farm values, and 
have no city of metropolitan character. Decline in fertility has been less rapid than elsewhere in 
Canada. Some aspects of the situation in Prince Edward Island have been discussed elsewhere§. 


* cf. Chapter I. 

+ E. Charles, “Differential Fertility in Canada, 1931’’, Can. Journ. Econ. and Pol. Sci., May, 1943, p. 208. 

{t Intensive types of agriculture for a city market near by are usually associated with small families. 

§ E. Charles, ‘‘The Trend of Fertility in Prince Edward Island’’, Can. Journ. Econ. and Pol. Sci., May, 1942. | 
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Figure 31 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FERTILITY 
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A more detailed analysis of regional variations will show some interesting aspects of the 
responses of culture groups to different environments. Owing to the limitations of representation 
referred to, the analysis will fall into three parts:—(i) three complex culture groups, French 
mother-tongue Roman Catholic, English mother-tongue Roman Catholic, and English mother- 
tongue Protestant; educational groups, 0-9 years and 9-12 years; rural born farm and city born 
non-farm; regions; (ii) English mother-tongue Protestant groups; all educational groups; rural 
and city; born farm and non-farm; regions; (iii) European mother-tongue; 0-8 years schooling 
only; Roman Catholic and Protestant; rural, city; born farm and non-farm; regions excluding 
Maritimes. 
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(i) Table XXXII shows average family sizes of groups described under (i) above, and the — 


corresponding analysis of variance is given in Table D.IJI. Since the culture groups combine 
the effect of two variables, religion and mother-tongue, and rural residence and farm birth are 
also combined, naturally these two categories account for most of the variance. Again since there 
are only two educational groups, this factor occupies a comparatively insignificant place. The 
role of regional variation is small but highly significant. Of the total regional variation, 60 p.c. 
is contributed by British Columbia, a result of the marked bettas up of all high fertility 
rates in this province. 


Four of the interactions are significant. One of these involves rural-city residence and 
culture groups and is another aspect of the French-Canadian culture complex referred to earlier. 
There are three interactions involving regions. The first, between culture complex and regions, 
reflects the fact that French Catholic fertility rates are highest in Quebec. They are also high 
in New Brunswick but lower in the other Maritime Provinces. The French-Canadian culture 
complex appears to be localized in the two former provinces. As we travel further from the centre, 
its effect on fertility rates becomes greatly diminished, and almost disappears in Prince Edward 


TABLE XXXII.—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FERTILITY 


(i) Frencuw Motuer-Tonaur Roman Catuouic, EneuisHh Motuer-Tonqur RomMAN CATHOLIC AND PROoTESTANT— 
Epvucation, URBANIZATION. AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WomEN AGep 45-54 YEARS 


French English English 
mother-tongue mother-tongue mother-tongue 
Roman Catholic Roman Catholic Protestant 
Schooling by region Rural City Rural City Rural City 
Born Born Born Born Born Born 


farm non-farm farm non-farm farm non-farm 


0-8 years schooling— 


DEATHbTMO MPO VATICOR iil Siac rae mare esee bons Binet 7-80 6-20 6-15 4-76 4-99 3°74 
CHUGDOG. ete ME oo cate io dn can Eee Ue eta teen 8-53 5-47 6-47 3-94 3-81 2-96 
Ontario wean eis tat adele eee ele: hale 7:66 5-46 5-20 3-76 3-61 2-76 
PYAITIOWE LO VIN CORI. Tate chic SVR le erole nel OMEN aeons teks 7°48 4-27 5-82 3°58 4-48 2-99 
British Columbias 270, Mare seh ete ee ae 5-02 3°81 4-76 2°81 ore 2°58 


9-12 years schooling— 


Maritiine Pro vanCes.c cnn consol aieedes tae cbotte takes 6-45 3:45 5-33 3:41 3:80 2-46 
Quebec aca Vea et eR Ae (is oe een ker 7°66 4-33 5-97 3-05 3-17 1-96 
ONTATIO RET Sloe eet eek OM A GIT Te carci tees Senet RR 6-73 4-48 4-64 2-91 2-87 2-08 
Prairie Pray ines yak! coh we snd wesea dis Uae Ree 7-11 3°72 4-48 2-93 3-60 2-38 
British Columbia sacs ina deieveria cit a ic ie aied eel e era 4-08 2-31 4-14 2-59 2-90 2-05 


STANDARDIZED MEANS 


French mother-tongue Roman Catholic... 5-60 Maritime Brovinces.;;., «0s. sauce nee 4-88 

English mother-tongue Roman Catholic... 4-33 CUED EO ite Cosand obs sie a ais six ccteke Niven een eae 4-78 

English mother-tongue Protestant......... 3°15 Oritaria ee ee GS a aie Re 4-35 

PATNI PEO VANCES, 00s, cs.) sisias Ba RTE eto 4-40 

U-8years SCHOOLING): 20.1: hosoe eee ties oe ak 4-82 British Colimibigs, 0). cc. Anh eee 3°40 

9-12 years schooling..........5.c.0.c0c0c008 3-90 —- 

GR aoe chase op aynyotats a) SOs ATE 4-36 

Rural won canny vache Merete eae nee ea 5-28 a 
@itysbornnon-farm.:.....4ek sete eee ees ccs 3°44 


Island and British Columbia. The second interaction, between regions and rural-city residence, 
shows that rural-city differences are greatest in Quebec and the Prairies. The low fertility of 
Montreal and Winnipeg depresses the city rates in these regions. Fertility is equally low in 
Toronto and Vancouver but in the provinces of Ontario and British Columbia rural fertility 
approximates more closely to the city rates. As in British Columbia, much of the Ontario so- 
called rural population forms part of large urban concentrations. The third interaction, between 
regions and education, depends on rather unexpected rates of French Catholics in Saint John 
and Halifax. As the base populations are very small, this could be a random effect, but is in 
fact corroborated by other evidence. 


(ii) Tables XX XIII and D. IV show regional variations among Protestant English mother- 


tongue groups cross-classified by educational level, rural and city residence, born farm and non- 
farm, and the corresponding analysis of variance. At this low fertility level, within-group vari- 


ability is small and the residual interactions were used as an estimate of error. Again regional . 


bea - — 
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differences account for a small but highly significant part of the variation. In contrast to the 
preceding section, the Maritimes contribute 56 p.c. of the regional variation. In these provinces 
cultural differences tend towards equality at a high fertility level, consequently they stand out 
when all the rates in the table are rather low. 


Of the two interactions involving regions, that between regions and education again reveals 
greater inequality between educational levels in the Maritimes. In the last section it appeared 
among French Roman Catholic groups in the cities. In the present section it occurs among other 
culture groups in rural New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. So the greater effect of advanced 
education on reproductive behaviour in the Maritimes seems to be a genuine property of the 
situation there. The second regional interaction, that between regions and urbanization, repeats 
the greater rural-city differences in Quebec and the Prairies found previously. The interaction 
between education and urbanization shows greater educational differences in rural parts than 
in cities. This is in accord with the general tendency for differences to disappear at low fertility 
levels. 

TABLE XXXIII—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FERTILITY 


(ii) EnetisH Moruer-Tonavue Protestant Groups—EpucaTion, URBANIZATION, FARM BIRTHPLACE. AVERAGE NUMBER 
oF CHILDREN EVvER-BORN TO MARRIED WoMEN Acsp 45-54 YEARS 


Rural City 
Schooling by region Bort Born Bort Born 
farm non-farm farm non-farm 
0-8 years schooling— 
MaTitATB ERE LOVANGER ee ei ette cate istee tie crete teierardanaie tetany siete atoictin’e terete @ 4.99 4.95 3-91 3-74 
COUGH CCM ee ee eee ate chara sicher tbtatatly otaichaiel Heed ol ig Wietatere me Met plel 3-81 4-44 3-28 2-96 
ONEATIO Re ce ee iia le ee kk Nay Bales Mae ety 2 3-61 3-67 2-86 2-76 
EPITOME LO VATIOES tokyo hake ei Nee elsteve. Gia nie ox Aelelots wiskslocsclelblsmareld@ vrdet en 4-48 4-32 3-29 2-99 
TSUPISLI MOO LUE DEN ee ae een la eae eens Natal Meter ckapahen eu emarade seals eleralalahet ebateialt 3°73 3°35 2-69 2°58 
9-12 years schooling— 
Martine NevO Val GOs hci be ods ojo ars! apeclese pexeee he FS aueiene seuss Binge « gb Sete hs 3°80 3-40 2:98 2-46 
TC Ln ee rete terete eter es Lime ete rere eal ele te eee a 3-17 2-47 1-89 1-96 
CORT RG bai tle Mee ia rca ances tu el Ree rata otisde. <A Eras abapa bap othtejans 2-87 2-A4 2-18 2-08 
Prairie Provinces..... RN LPM vc ENE A Ah HCE CA A a tah ASMA MC gem aK oar pzats 3-60 3-21 2-57 2°38 
British Commie eek eek Lk RPAMER BOVE) FOUTS 2-90 2-26 2-22 2-05 
13 years schooling and over— 
Mara Gitad OUESCO Vall] Gest e Rennes) cic). slcietekage ai caaresavolc vat onapoiederoid  aeiere Nea angiiahe’ « 3-19 2-51 2-23 1-86 
Quebee yr Me Paes AR ISTE ETT. NTE LORE 2-40 2-03 1-87 1-43 
AOTC AT I Me Ne en ee oie alan eikse-chalaraieiw fh aitve rs uclplecelewhra a! acd tretsl pte tem 2-49 2-29 1-90 1-86 
LEigtivig toed EWahabe ales tyenn an Son et GRR SRE Ce EPO Ree Mie ae eae te anon roy aa hs 3°08 2-74 2-11 2-10 
Brivish: Ooluii biases Sea k ae SEEN OR IE, HENS Mt 2-12 2-12 1-83 1-78 


eg gn ee Se a OE eam 


STANDARDIZED MEANS 


KaRevOATS-SCHOOMNS:... ccmme cnt oats Laces 3-62 Maritimeverovinces ove ceein ds tc. arisen esos 3°34 

GR) Years SCHOOMUNT csc eeintiae es dias eet gs 2-65 QUeHeCT none ve Mee metres ies ists ser ile cists 2-64 

13 years schooling and over................ 2-20 ONGABTON ae eR ee ete eis ha em eo tans sera 2-60 

IPLAC) LOVINCES &, oso ss seiieiek eldcm ete 3-07 

(Sav iceh ly te Ge ae mee SRE ME APB L AS Ccope nee ys Deel 3-22 British: Cohimibiats 249) | eat DIE 2-47 

CAA BAS Ee EDIT oc a FIA OEe Oe She 2-43 — 

SAUL RS BARRA SO oo APIA RN te 2-82 

OM ATMs seit shyt ee ae ee eer 2-93 —_ 
PSOMMMOMAATIN sc tice cit sts ec scclee Cine sale vatemees 2-71 


(iii) Table XXXIV shows regional variations in European mother-tongue groups with 0-8 
years schooling only. Table D. V gives the corresponding analysis of variance. The scope of 
this analysis is rather restricted on account of the localization and lack of advanced education 
among those with foreign mother-tongue. Regional differences are associated with a relatively 
large share of the variation and the Prairies are responsible for 74 p.c. of the regional variation. 
A new interaction, that between religion and regions, emerges as probably significant. We have 
already seen that the religious difference is less marked in the foreign language groups. We now 
see that it is least marked in the Prairies where fertility rates among these groups are highest 
and where large cohesive foreign language blocks existed during the period of this study. Evidently 
the foreign language effect manifests itself most strongly under conditions of group settlement, and 
fades out where the foreign mother-tongue is dispersed among the general population. In the 
latter circumstances, the foreign mother-tongue itself is probably in process of disappearing. 
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TABLE XXXIV.—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FERTILITY 


(iii) Europsan Motuer-Tonaus, 0-8 YEARS ScHOOLING—RELIGION, URBANIZATION, FARM BrrTHPLACE. AVERAGE 
NuMBER orf CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WoMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS 


Roman Catholic Protestant 
Type of birthplace by region & ee 
Rural City Rural City 
Born farm— 
Quebee rs He. See Se a. SA, POR ER tee cee cee 5-47 4-56 4-48 3-49 
Ontario s3¢ cei RES eas ence is ie eae toate 4-93 4-49 4-05 3-30 
PYOITIS PTOVIDCOG bob's sce ea dee Seon es sakes eit g es PURE TNE oe ee oo 6-90 4-14. 6-27 4-47 
British: Goluni bia s esas ce Poy ee ea eee bee eed Otero ga ie cine 4-71 3-91 4-40 3-58 
Born non-farm— 
[TCs 01 ORES Se OL Os EE POE On TT AD oer ae Gee OTT MOTE OF 3°73 4-81 2-69 3°45 
IGAYRO oes sees cere erate ee Tre ae a rere Ee oa ea ande etal Mode oronte: cI at ota re 4-36 4-54 3-30 3-02 
PHAIPIS PTOVINGESs Geek sce ee eee o AHe chee cathe Ohare Bee BE ie otchcbe Sooke Ohne 6-30 4-19 5-41 4-04 
British Colum pia ws as doce Pea os aca ae Mh oan eee 4-49 3-75 3-47 2-72 
STANDARDIZED MEANS 

ROMAN CALHONGei ce emee hee eee leer 4-70 QUOHEC TEs fee re he eee eee 4-09 

PFOLEStARE STOR Jee ase Cea Aas Be 3-88 CntariGin: eis eis arne 8 Myatt bball oases 4-00 

IPTAIFIONEFOVANCOS sain sti a hee ee 5-21 

OS ATT A HH PP HS 2h aE RR 4-68 British ColumbiGiic adasateee nes aiencks 6 3°88 

COM! Seo oe cakes on See ee eee 3°90 
MBOPMIGYIN. ¢ «ciclo cs. dec's yc eC te cee re 4-57 BNL ESRI Re RIES aes le, IN ne a J 4-29 
Bornnontarnye ee « caste tae eee aes ere ee 4-02 nes 


3. Marriage 
Proportions Ever-married 


So far we have discussed only the fertility of married women, but the replacement rate of a 
population depends also on proportions married. It is easier to generalize about the first com- 
ponent, since it is less affected by short-period changes, and by circumstances which produce 
high proportions married in certain localities, without affecting so markedly the reproductive 
patterns of the married. The most obvious example of the latter is immigration. Table XX XV 
shows the proportions married among Canadian-born, European-born and British-born. 


s 


TABLE XXXV.—PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN WHO WERE OR HAD BEEN MARRIED 


WomeEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, SELECTED PopuLATIONS 


Canagian=Domn.. ie. sccneroneiice vers come de haa sie Cee Se 87 
Britishiborn civic Pte Re ahs oer late a eo he srneaeatebete bac 93 
Huropean-Dorns... pres 52 oe eGR ein we Bea Os ce eee 98 


These figures reflect, not only the fact that female immigration was at this period largely 
of the married or about to be married, but also in part special characteristics of immigrant groups. 
Among the small group of French Protestants, 93 p.c. had been married. This suggests that the 
group arises to some extent through intermarriage. From the standpoint of this study, interest 
will centre chiefly on the Canadian-born. We must recollect again that proportions married in 
the age group studied reflect the conditions of a particular period, during which marriage rates 
were disturbed by the last world war. In the younger age groups marriage rates were again 
profoundly modified by the depression and by the present war, while the tendency towards smaller 
families operated to restrict marriage more in some groups than in others. 

Table XXXVI shows percentages ever-married in the culture groups studied in previous 
sections. Those with foreign mother-tongue are Canadian-born only. In spite of the rather 
erratic nature of the figures for European mother-tongue and French Protestant, the general 
picture is fairly clear. Considering first only French and English mother-tongue Canadian-born, 
all other variables are associated with significant differences in proportions married. The most 
important factors are education, urbanization and religion. Both advanced education and urban- 
ization reinforce the effects previously noted on size of family of married women by reducing also 


) 
) 
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the proportions married. The most outstanding feature of the whole table is the low percentage 
married among women with 13 years or more schooling. The average of the means of all Canadian- 
born, both French and English mother-tongue, with advanced education is 71 p.c. married as 
against 84 p.c. married for similar groups with 9-12 years schooling. Postponement of marriage 
reflects, not only a prolonged period of training, but also the variety of occupations open to trained 
women as an alternative to marriage. 


There are significant interactions of education with urbanization and religion. The lower 
proportions married among city residents and among Roman Catholics are both accentuated in 
the groups with 13 years and more schooling. The religious difference has a reverse effect on 
proportions married. There are fewer who have been married among Roman Catholics than 
among Protestants. Both mother-tongue and farm birthplace are of minor importance, and the 
effect of the latter is again in a reverse direction. 


TABLE XXXVI.—PROPORTIONS MARRIED—CANADIAN-BORN CULTURE GROUPS 


PERCENTAGE EvER-MARRIED AMONG WoMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS 


Rural City 
Schooling, religion and mother-tongue Ai ois dies 
Born Born Born Born 
farm non-farm farm non-farm 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
0-8 years schooling— 
Roman Catholic— 

BHENCMaMObNer-LONL UO: tase c's « as. scec rie Resales cut vtrorasitolere fel eters: 94 93 87 88 
MG MS TI OUMECT<CON GUC Metre cyccc,-s.45012 ode see Pri setone used oie ieee ee 88 91 84 82 
Muropeansmother-toneueci: sac vc ue cite sats a eiciloctes Ome ogee wineaie™ 94 96 87 91 

Protestant— 
Hrench mother-Congue cena. d ela ys cls MATa va slo cree 95 100 92 93 
Bnglisntmother=toneue :...c-\:.e soit. Mantes Rui oe Mend beers ce ae 93 94 88 89 
European mother-tongues< ss Wstsn case sees eee ee aes te sais Lake 93 92 90 88 
9-12 years schooling— 
Roman Catholic— 
rane nmGbher-ton SUCKS fe ee ee le Se ee eee oe eas 87 80 72 76 
mglishtmother-ton gue wee iccr. chs cBladek «rx. didiers sions asi cinis ss ceemiey 85 82 71 73 
Protestant— 
rence nymOtner-ton vues. ats). cts alteMlos esdkaesiobie vas Sule wee chars 93 97 78 91 
Mingrishtnrotner-tOngeuer. vet: Atoms: dhict emote a see Mene es 91 92 80 81 
sUrepesn MOtHerstOnee 2... atlases ele ele l= SA vi cio Bieiocoiu Wisueun areas 88 93 68 83 
13 years schooling and over— 
Roman Catholic— 
Hirenehsmobherstonguele: surcac ck otak oe oie Scho aiea stra ciactae aes on 68 64 50 65 
UTP LIs a TK OL WOV=C ON PUG cei aay she ic ane Perea tee deste) ache doves cela deter alcatel 75 72 53 59 
Protestant— 
rene OuDer-longuey cinch: tiie Wieck oi teus.cide net cae mieten en's 6 88 100 60 81 
Enplishtmother tongwesse.. uae bier ceatoe ne oelelnm old measles chee 86 86 64 69 
Peer ae Ne Rt ee Se Ns ct ek eee is te te a sl Cig i Se EE 
STANDARDIZED MEANS 
p.c. p.c. 
IRGT hee, Teen EIR. eRERRPR Ae Cee Ry 2 eC IES 88-3 French mother-tongue. ......-...22+eeeeee 83-0 
CEVA SUR kk te Sao eRe seas 77-8 English mother-tongue...........-..0.02. 80-3 
BOMMArM oe meen ers Bee ey Ce eee ee 81-4 
ormMnonlarm sey oes Pee ae ee es eae 84-7 JN MEARE aap ie Dee Aleat Vet 83-0 


Tables XXXVII and XXXVIII show regional differences in proportions married correspond- 
ing to the regional differences in family size of married women shown in Tables XXXII and 
XXXIII. We see that in all culture groups taken together proportions married are highest in 
the Prairies and British Columbia. At the period in question these provinces were centres of 
immigration, internal as well as external, and had a surplus of unmarried males. Thus, high 
marriage rates in these provinces and high marriage rates among the foreign-born, both British 
and European, resident in British Columbia and the Prairies, are two aspects of an economic 
situation propitious to immigration. There are a few minor variations in regional differences. The 
rural-city difference is least in the Maritimes, as would be expected, while the educational differ- 
ence is most marked in Ontario and the Maritimes and least so in the Prairies and Quebec. 
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TABLE XXXVII.—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN PROPORTIONS MARRIED 


(i) Frencn Moruer-Toneur Roman Catuotic, EneuisH Motuer-Tonevrt Roman Catuoric, ENeiuisH Motuer-Toncue 
PROTESTANT—EDUCATION, URBANIZATION. PsRCENTAGE EVER-MARRIED AMONG WoMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS 


French English 
mother-tongue mother-tongue 
Roman Catholic Roman Catholic Protestant 


Schooling by region a ET RruRTET ype gar Ceca ery cr, 
Rural City Rural City Rural City 
Born Born Born Born Born Born 
farm non-farm farm non-farm farm non-farm 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
0-8 years schooling— 
Meinitirn ese rovanCPs svsaie yatta cate ine cee iets nae leter. 91 83 87 81 92 91 
[STUTE) oP SCORER ERAT AS A ONE Ge DCR, aM oS nate A 94 88 88 80 90 86 
RDN DALTON Hee tee eet ater te Gee ree aC DRO Re eer 96 91 87 82 92 88 
Prairie: Provinces 5 Li ile eC eh Cae «eee ee a howe 95 90 93 91 95 91 
Brivis Ns OLMME DL sass. 6 wis Levande cee, slanted stay eieatnee 90 84 94 82 94 92 
9-12 years schocling— 
Maritime“ TOVINCES cece Tate ee cae ae ee eee 84 67 85 70 91 78 
UIT oT NRE TA NGS eRAR SURE MMB DN A“ Coe Meee. cme tM ode 88 76 85 71 88 75 
ODEO EI RE ID i Me or he Wen th Sea AMMn Ob toc eee esis 87 80 83 72 90 79 
Prairie erOVINCES 2.0 cs cle ete Said ote eee 84 81 89 82 94 86 
BYihish! CcOMUEE DUA, | ae seed chmney oui ceo. eer ans 81 72 85 81 92 87 
STANDARDIZED MEANS 

p.c 

Mamitimprbroranees (4) oo. gto5 maniacs h aint aeare me vent 83 

Quebeeshe seni eee en eee eine Nae a Re eS 84 

Ontarione sn 2 ih) Ses cere. tin niicc ete Retne aha ee eae ote 86 

PLANTS CONAN CGS yer, (0 Dienst nied Yetons badiariaapsrawabartNeee baleen eo a 89 

British "CGM 1S). vkwievk is Swe © ikon nna nae 86 


TABLE XXXVIII.—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN PROPORTIONS MARRIED 


(ii) EneuisH Motuer-Toneur Prorestant GRoupsS—EpucaTIon, URBANIZATION, FARM BIRTHPLACE. PERCENTAGE 
Evrer-MARRiED AMONG WoMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS 


Rural City 
Schooling by region Born Born Born Born 
farm non-farm farm non-farm 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
0-8 years schooling— 
MAT tING (PROWINGES Gites lock oe chee danale oe atelier resterattk sake pean: 92 93 92 91 
USEC: Ress. es Re CRS ILI eM eee eae tel Ae 90 92 88 86 
LO sci h to peL as IS Geb gs Jn dete eR Bot ene, TR ey eee 4 Daley 92 93 86 88 
PAIS POV INGES le uh REL heen carne ata tae Ea re an eae a ime ae 95 97 92 91 
British Gobi bia ss i hk ee at ree dec ke ae 94 94 91 92 
9-12 years schooling— 
Maritime: Provinces! Ubu gh. oulacremaae cis mat osteo Watsidied site ch lean ees 91 90 79 78 
Quebec Gy Nee) sa ORME 30 ee Bn Gh ee ee oe ee tea 88 89 73 75 
CONG RTIO SS AA ire ik eR ete tee Rt Cin SER i we 90 91 76 79 
Prairie: ProvinGes: a: vs tan Gene ee ne eee ee Te en ee ee 94 96 84 86 
British ColmMplase caste een neice Tee oe eee 92 92 83 87 
13 years schooling and over— 
Maritime Provinces ey bere sige liege: RP ee oe ee 77 80 82 67 
TYE of 10) pas Sete a ee NG ATR RAL eae Oe et Se 86 86 58 79 
LO: chi: Nip (o AMMAN te a A MO ar Cee als eA MC Re Od 85 84 60 67 
Prairie LProvineGss, iiiecsieys 6k wcrc ail teat ake 94 92 68 74 
IBritisim@olum Dias aes cea ees aie hehe ECHR 92 89 68 74 
STANDARDIZED Mrans 
p.c 
Maritime derovinCest rents tas ons Peete ee is Meee aks 84 
Qe DOG as aure ais ciagn sieilaan's sesicrctsReRticia sl te (enema ee eal s cle 82 
Ontanto hts FAST. Sareea Peed A dae? BU ahr Bones ete 83 
PRAInIGILTOVINCES INTL ee ante Meee aie aita suite Bilede tothe COE 89 
IBTIbISi. COLE Dye ety. oer den Leche Enis oe ice 87 


Total Legitimate Fertility 


The average number of legitimate children ever-born to all women, is the resultant of both 
average fertility of married women and the proportion married. It comes closer to being a 
measure of reproductive capacity, though variations in mortality are disregarded. Tables XX XIX 
and D. VI show total fertility so defined for Canadian-born culture groups, and the corresponding 
analysis of variance. Farm and non-farm born have been combined. Since variations in these: 
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categories in fertility of the married and in proportions married are both small and run in opposite 
directions, the effect on total fertility is not important. As we have already seen, proportions 
married are lower among Roman Catholics than among Protestants, so the difference in total 
fertility associated with religion is considerably less than the difference in fertility of marricd 
women. The two major factors are now education and urbanization. As so few degrees of free- 
dom are available, it is theoretically possible that the relative order of magnitude of the factors 
may be a chance effect. Certainly no significance can be attached to the relative magnitudes of 
the first two or the last two. It seems probable, however, that the relative importance of the 
first two compared with the last two is an authentic attribute of these populations. We thus see 
the tendency towards smaller families in the appropriate economic setting is even more uniform 
than previously appeared, but the mechanism is primarily smaller families among Protestants 
and postponed marriage among Roman Catholics. 


TABLE XXXIX.—CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN TOTAL FERTILITY 


CANADIAN-BORN—RELIGION, URBANIZATION, EpucaTIon, MoTHeR-TonGus. AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN 
TO ALL WoMEN 45-54 Years or AGE 


French European English 
mother-tongue mother-tongue mother-tongue 
Schooling by present residence so TE PA SG Sd] ae ue hl Tad la tes Ok 
Roman | Protes- | Roman | Protes- | Roman | Protes- 
Catholic tant Catholic tant Catholic tant 


| | | 


0-8 years schooling— 


ESET ARS NT Dm ERE PY Crone Tek aden co Pes Rr Ns ree 7°63 5-36 6-56 5-32 4-91 3-71 
“va aed CAL TIPS ES OS ESSE RE OEIE eat on Sn A aa it 4-91 3-94 4-17 2-89 3:27 2-55 
9-12 years schooling— 
FSD RUN RNS CAMERAS. SIR thiae) ret. 6-06 3-38 3-41 3°35 3°94 2-91 
(CONGR) WER TONG Gitice Beis ABAGOE ABO OPTen a orie aay Aee ie 3-39 2-36 2-14 2-19 2-21 1-75 
13 years schooling and over— 
TIE ety See aera dts Pe ec latst Rh ot cl epercuaiens cs eteldye’s 3-95 2-64 1-33 2-96 2-53 2-19 
CES ARO Th EARN Rik os 5 aA 2-33 1-15 2-83 1-73 1-51 1-28 


STANDARDIZED MEANS 


French mother-tongue...........0....--:- 3-925 0-8" years Schooling...) sic senlers ics cise oe 4-602 

European mother-tongue...............+5+ 3-240 9-12 years'schooling Wank ze by cbinte cies nla eer 3-091 

English mother-tongue..............+++++: 2-730 13 years schooling and over............... 2-202 

Homan! Catholic, cee. c gest cals ste sepsis aierels S yuBe Can ECU Me at cad are a mere Meical Gare alelt niene 4-008 

IPPOLESEATUGIA et oe Be ok, es slecscsua tela: ohetet sold lotphate 2-870 CGY a Avi NHitiaeee MORNE: aro RECN, Wen ota ate NPE tine 2-589 
PURE ep ee aE Ils Siete BOP 0: AA Wea MIU eT pase ate eRe Seeeery Pe 3-298 


The interactions in Table D. VI are similar to those already noted. Table XL shows total 
legitimate fertility among British-born and European-born. As might be expected from the 
high proportions married among immigrants, total fertility is somewhat larger among foreign- 
born groups than it is among corresponding groups of Canadian-born, in spite of the slightly’ 
higher fertility of married women among the latter. 


TABLE XL.—CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN TOTAL FERTILITY 


EUROPEAN-BORN AND BRITISH-BORN—RENIGION, EDUCATION, URBANIZATION 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WoMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS 


European-born British-born 
Schooling by present residence |] 
Roman Protes- Roman Protes- 
Catholic tant Catholic tant 

0-8 years schooling— 

LATER Le cote ot Pee Tos eed este ws Gero a sich cieue ete ofel oRM. «5 /ane Guages eine 6-17 5-23 4-48 3°57 

“Oy gaat 125 R68 | 2 ee mig nh Pee ot SE a Ai A ec 4-34 3-43 3°31 2-67 
9-12 years schooling— 

TUT yc chats Rein rae IEA RT Ott STATS eon boats acc tcta ia tone tal 4-16 3°81 3:33 2-99 

OE cali ail ce sie orotate eR esse Ree ate lnctey he hoch es sere trearane ers 3-05 2-21 2-69 2-27 
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Age at Marriage 


Chapter II showed size of family by age at marriage and demonstrated the great difference . 
in size of family between those marrying early and those marrying late. The data of this study 
have not been broken down by age at marriage but we have for each group the percentage of 
women marrying under 25. This gives a clue to the early and late marrying groups. In addition, 
size of family by age at marriage has been tabulated for a few selected groups. 

Table XLI shows percentages of married women marrying for the first time under 25 years 
in most of the groups previously mentioned. When compared with proportions married in the 
same groups, we see that late marriage is in general associated with high proportions of unmarried, 
but there are some variations in emphasis. The difference between city and rural parts is small. 
The many unmarried in the cities may be the result of migration to those places where the oppor- 
tunities of gainful employment are greatest, while for the native female population of the cities, 
there are no more, or perhaps even fewer, obstacles to early marriage than in the country. In the 
advanced education group, on the other hand, fewer married are associated with very late 
marriage. 

Of the two immigrant groups, the European group marry young, the British-born at later 
ages. Their respective marriage-ages reflect differences in economic status and marriage habits 
in the countries of origin. Among the Canadian-born, the French-Catholics at the primary 
educational level marry young, while the large numbers marrying late among all English-speaking 
Catholics are particularly striking. 

Family size by age at marriage was tabulated for six culture groups, chosen mainly to show 
the effect of educational differences. The groups are:—0-8 years schooling:—1. French mother- 
tongue Roman Catholic, born non-farm, Verdun: 2. English mother-tongue Protestant, born 
farm, British Columbia, rural: 3. English mother-tongue Roman Catholic, born non-farm, 
Toronto. 13 years schooling and over:—4. French mother-tongue Roman Catholic, born non- 
farm, Montreal: 5. English mother-tongue Roman Catholic, born non-farm, Toronto: 6. English 
mother-tongue Protestant, born farm, Ontario, rural. The entire female population so defined 
in the age-group 45-54 years is included. Figures 32 and 33 show numbers of children by age at 
marriage and cumulative percentages married at given ages. They can be compared with 
Figures 14, 27 and 28 in Chapter II. The populations show some local variations and random 
peculiarities but these do not obscure the relative importance of delayed marriage and differences 
in family size at similar marriage ages. Figure 32 also shows in parallel bars the total mean size 
of family and a standardized mean size of family. The latter is the family size which would result 
if all groups had married at the same ages as the British Columbia rural women, the earliest 
marrying group in this particular set. 


TABLE XLI.—AGE AT MARRIAGE—CULTURE GROUPS 


PERCENTAGE WHO MARRIED FOR THE First Time Unpsrr 25 Years AMONG MARRIED WOMEN Acep 45-54 YEARS 


a rer ne a SS SS 


Canadian-born British-born European-born 
French English European English European 
Schooling, present residence mother-tongue | mother-tongue | mother-tongue | mother-tongue | mother-tongue 


and type of birthplace a | | EE ee 
Roman Protes- Roman Protes- Roman Protes- Roman Protes- rake Protes: 


Catho- Catho- Catho- Catho- tho- 
Ho A eis lic lie ant | lie =peene 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
0-8 years schooling— 
Rural—born farm............ 78 76 59 70 78 75 60 60 86 76 
born non-farm........ ce 71 68 75 We 69 62 62 84 74 
City’ —bormtarmy eee 72 71 62 69 75 68 52 58 82 73 
born non-farm........ 70 76 66 69 76 66 61 63 81 73 
9-12 years schooling— 
Rural—born farm............ 68 7s) 46 58 - 60 56 52 67 63 
born non-farm........ 64 70 56 59 ~ 59 56 56 60 58 
City; born farm sie... 64 7h 48 55 - 62 48 51 74 54 
born non-farm........ 61 66 55 56 - 55 54 58 68 60 
13 years schooling and over— 
Rural—born farm............ 59 43 31 38 - ~ - 49 - 62 
born non-farm........ 61 67 35 42 - - - 43 - 53 
City —born farm............ 60 67 39 39 - - - 46 - 38 
born non-farm........ 54 59 46 41 - - - 50 ~ 46 


ma ee eee 
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Figure 32 
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We see that the differences in family size run in about the same order when age at marriage 
is standardized, but the range of differences is reduced. The principal change is that within the 
13 years schooling group the low fertility of Ontario rural English Protestants is primarily due to 
delayed marriage. Within the 0-8 years schooling group the big difference between the French 
Roman Catholic group and the others is due to higher specific fertility rates, since proportions 
marrying at different ages are about the same as in the British Columbia rural group. On the 
other hand, the Toronto English Roman Catholic fertility is reduced somewhat by delayed 


marriage. The educational difference is primarily one of lower specific fertility rates, though it 


is intensified by delayed marriage. 
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Figure 33 
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Early marriages in the British Columbia group mentioned in the last two paragraphs suggest 
comparison with the differences in age at marriage shown in Chapter VII. Emphasis was laid 
there on differences associated with educational level and these have been amply confirmed in 
the present study as have also the differences associated with birthplace. On the other hand, 
the higher median age at marriage of the total Protestant population as compared with the total 
Roman Catholic appears to be a reflection of larger numbers of the former living in cities and at 
higher educational levels. Late marriage ages in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island are 
also the result of cultural differences. Among all the English-speaking groups, British Columbia 
has, along with the Prairies, the highest proportions married under 25 years. Proportions married 
under 25 years in Prince Edward Island are less than in the other two Maritime Provinces but 
more than in Quebec and Ontario. The high proportion of British-born in British Columbia and 
of English-speaking Catholics in Prince Edward Island would both help to explain the late 
marriage ages of these provinces taken as a whole. 
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4. Childless Marriages and Distribution of Family Sizes 


Childless Marriages 


Differences in the proportion of women reporting no children follow in general the same lines 
as differences in size of family. Birthplace differences are rather more marked. Among both 
British and foreign-born women, there are fewer childless than among Canadian-born, although 
the size of family is slightly smaller. Table XLII shows percentages childless for the population 
groups of Table XX XI. Asin the latter table, groups have been combined. On account of the 
small numbers in one cell, the figure shown in brackets is an interpolated value. The educational 
difference in proportions childless is the most marked and next the rural-city difference. _ Both 
of these and that associated with religion follow the same lines as differences in size of family. 
The differences between mother-tongue groups are small, but show some novel features. There 
are remarkably few childless women in the foreign-language groups with 0-12 years schooling. 
In the advanced education groups this distinction is lost, so that, as with size of family, educational 
differences in percentage childless are most pronounced among those with foreign mother-tongue. 
There is no significant difference between the French and English mother-tongue groups. 


TABLE XLILPERCENTAGES CHILDLESS—CULTURE GROUPS 


PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS WITH NO CHILDREN 


Canadian-and 


Canadian-born foreign-born 
Schooling, present residence French English European 
and type of birthplace mother-tongue mother-tongue mother-tongue 


Roman |} Protes- Roman | Protes- | Roman Protes- 
Catholic tant Catholic tant Catholic tant 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
0-8 years schooling— 
Aral = DOV MetATI soe rinccre te eeee hele ciciere cietetene ee eisyte if 8 11 10 4 6 
ornenOn-tarinaey ooris ac sarc eacie’s oteys seein 10 13 13 11 6 8 
City —borm farm............-..ee eee e cere tere neces 12 14 13 15 7 10 
GEM MON A ATIUE yo ekss eee eee apsnke avapro sen 13 15 14 15 8 14 
9-12 years schooling— 
[STA Seite yo ocRob cee Don ooCcacne sUbcobiacon 10 18 14 13 6 9 
HOME MONT ATID oat erc sis seit seaiwae s wisie oe ar 13 10 17 Wi 15 13 
City —born farm... 6.25... 2 cece e eee cere tee eeenres 14 24 7 17 14 13 
POTN NON=tALI eae rs foe lal Scere er eveke aera diclintenataiiniete 16 25 18 19 13 19 
13 years schooling and over— 
Patreul DOTNEALTO co sits ceils ve tele «cle cour’ = o's)e/oierrie +01 16 14 12 19 24 13 
THOT MEN ON AUID ot. era ores ees aicesein ole si ersicreze les 6 19 17 22 19 22 33 
City —born farm............:seeceeeeeeeereeeeceere 16 (23) 25 22 20 28 
born non-farm........----ss00e+ ss McA An Gere 22 35 20 19 24 26 


nes a a 


Chapter II showed that proportions childless are highly correlated with age at marriage, 
even more so than size of family. Without going into details of the intricate relationship between 
these three variables, one or two aspects may be noted. Over the field of Table XLII, percentage 
childless appears highly correlated with size of family. The partial regression coefficient asso- 
ciated with age at marriage is very small and the effect of this variable is concealed. When two 
contrasting culture-types, Roman Catholic French mother-tongue, Protestant English mother- 
tongue, etc., are considered separately, interesting differences in pattern emerge. The regression 
equations indicate that the proportions childless among the French Catholic groups vary according 
to age at marriage but are the same at different fertility levels when age at marriage is held 
constant. English Protestant groups, on the other hand, vary according to fertility level rather 
than age at marriage. This is an abstract way of stating the position since in actuality size of 
family and age at marriage are in general varying together. We can best interpret these cultural 
differences by saying that in similar situations as regards educational level, urban residence and 
age at marriage, the number of childless women among both French Catholics and English 
Protestants will be about the same, but the size of family of fertile women will be smaller among 
the latter. 
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Some of the local variations in percentage childless are of interest. Though explanations 
will not be attempted, they are recorded as pointers towards further research. Perhaps the most 
striking is the rarity of childless married women in the rural parts of the Prairies. Foreign-born 
women show this most markedly, but all other groups almost equally so. Among Canadian-born 
women with foreign mother-tongue at all educational levels, less than 5 p.c. had no children. In 
all other culture groups except those with 13 years or more schooling the proportion is less than 
10 p.c. In contrast, the highest proportions childless are found in Montreal and Toronto, where 
they are generally between 20 p.c. and 30 p.c._ The highest proportion childless recorded among 
groups large enough for a rate to be computed was 30 p.c. for Protestant European mother-tongue, 
9-12 years schooling, in Montreal. 
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Distribution of Family Sizes 


Analysis of group means in earlier sections has been set against a background of estimated 
individual variability. The range of individual variation can be shown more explicitly for some 
of the regional groups studied in section 3 at pp. 78-80. Fig. 34 shows distributions for Quebec 
groups from Table XXXII. Figs. 35 and 36 illustrate Tables XX XIII and XXXIV. The charts can 
be compared with similar distributions for the whole of Quebec and Ontario shown in Figs. 21-26 
of Chapter IJ. The rural groups shown in the charts are the same as those in the tables, but in 
the case of the city groups, Montreal and Toronto, with somewhat lower fertility, represent all 
the larger cities of their respective provinces. The mean size of family corresponding to each 
distribution is indicated on the charts. 

Figure 35 
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Some of the characteristics of such distributions have been noted in Chapter II. At this 
juncture they may serve as a useful corrective to a too simple view of cultural differences which 
may result from consideration of means alone. We sce that, even if we neglect all sizes of family 
found in less than 1 p.c. of the population, the most fertile culture groups contain sizes from 
0-19 children in appreciable numbers. There is thus scope for great individual variety. In the 
least fertile culture groups, the large families have disappeared, but there still remains a choice 
of sizes from 0 to 5 or 6. The influences at work can thus affect individual women in varying 
degrees. In spite of the uncertainty surrounding the actual modus operandi, the total effect is 
established without doubt, since even for quite small samples it is possible to predict within a 
small margin of error the number of families of different sizes in a population whose cultural and 
economic characteristics are known. 

Figure 36 
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5. Minority Religions and Languages 


The general plan of the investigation developed in the foregoing sections aimed at studying, 
not religion, language, etc., alone, but the joint operation of several factors believed to influence 
family size. To carry this out,broad groups had to be employed with fairly even representation 
over the whole field. Several interesting and numerically important cultural types were thus 
omitted from the main investigation. The present section presents supplementary data about 
some of these groups. Owing to limitations of time and labour, the data are more fragmentary 
than would have been the case if a study of religions or languages alone had been undertaken. A 
compensatory advantage is that the data obtained can be compared with the more comprehensive 
knowledge available for the larger culture groups. Excluded groups studied in this section 
comprise two religious groups, Greek Orthodox and Jewish, one language group, the Indian and 
Eskimo languages, and one combined religious and linguistic group, the Chinese and Japanese 
languages and religions. A fifth religious group, the Mormons, was not intentionally omitted 
but was missed because all the women in the age group selected were born in the United States. 
Finally, two religious groups, Mennonites and Doukhobors, who were included in the main 
tables, have been studied as separate groups. 


Greek Orthodox Religion 


_ Data for this group are complete and include all the population as defined in earlier sections, 
that is, excluding only United States-born and residents in incorporated places with less than 30,000 
inhabitants. Those reporting English and French mother-tongues numbered only 20 and have 
been neglected. Table XLIII shows average size of family of married women for the Greek 
Orthodox population reporting European mother-tongue. Ukrainian mother-tongue was the 
largest language group. Russian, Roumanian, Polish and other Eastern and Southern European 
tongues were well represented. A very small number of Canadian-born are included in the 
populations of Table XLHI. Only 21 women had 13 years or more schooling. Their average size 
of family is shown but is subject to considerable sampling error. 


TABLE XLIII.—GREEK ORTHODOX RELIGION, EUROPEAN MOTHER-TONGUE 


Averace NuMBER or CHILDREN Ever-BoRN TO MARRIED WOMEN Acep 45-54 Ynars 


i sig Bi he ate th nd es da Speed a et 
pi eee 


Schooling Rural City 
__. | salto ae a as ee 
0-8 years Schooling...............c cence eee eet eee cent tee een ees 6-87 3-95 
TATION ee ee ee oes HO ielaneas ay wie. e ole a SUPA feRs slaelowrdteal oly 4-35 3°67 
[PRAT PSa Ee Wogtilcs sh oad detan Soebad nom on anc oie vunO coos oom coma oa. 7:19 4-31 
9-12 years SCHOO]. .......... 6.6 cece eee teen teen ene e teens 3:75 2-69 
13 years schooling and over— 
(Ruralianch city) iccgacnl.. sh 2 Oe KG 2. Peg Vale» Meee rhe sole 2-10 


The average size of family of Greek Orthodox women can be compared with similar figures 
for Roman Catholic and Protestant women with European mother-tongue shown in Table XX XI. 
Rural women with 0-8 years schooling have larger families than either Roman Catholic or Protes- 
tant women in the same categories, but city women and those with more than elementary schooling 
fall between the two with a tendency towards the lower levels. The tendency already noted for 
educational differences to be strongly marked in the foreign-language groups is still more pro- 
nounced among Greek Orthodox and the rural-urban differences is also large. Comparison of the 
rates for Ontario and the Prairies with the regional rates of Table XXXIV indicates that fertility 
of the European-speaking is still higher in the Prairies even when there are no religious distinc- 
tions between the different regions. The Greek Orthodox population is much more numerous in 
the Prairies than elsewhere and forms more compact settlements in that region. 
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Size of family of all women is not given because in this immigrant group there are almost no 
unmarried women. — Among rural women with 0-8 years schooling 91 p.c. were married under 
25 years, the highest proportion hitherto found. Proportions marrying late increase with urban- 
ization and more education but remain relatively low. The proportion of childless women, (4 p.c. 
among rural women with elementary education), is very low and varies in the way previously 
noted. Among the small number with advanced education the proportion was 17 p.c. 


Jewish Religion 


Though numerically important in Canada, the Jewish religion is not of great significance in 
relation to family size. There is considerable evidence from many countries that Jews have a 
low birth rate. They are mainly an urban people with an abnormal occupational distribution. 
They are strongly represented in the textile trades and in commerce, occupations characterized 
by very low fertility rates irrespective of the cultural composition of the persons engaged in them. 
An earlier paper* showed that, when occupational distribution is allowed for, recent fertility rates 
of persons of Jewish “racial origin” is about the same as those of British “racial origin” or perhaps 
alittle higher. The present section gives family data for Jewish} women in the selected age-group 
resident in Montreal city and Outremont. There are large numbers of Jews in both places and 
the rates obtained probably exhibit the lowest Jewish fertility reached in Canada. 


Table XLIV shows family size of married women, percentage married, etc., for Jewish 
women sub-classified by mother-tongue and by birthplace. Since the numbers in some categories 
are very small, the size of the group is shown in the table. Owing to the large sampling errors 
involved, not much weight can be attached to the figures for single small groups, but something 
can be said about the general run of the data. Among Jewish women, a birthplace distinction 
seems to be more important than that between mother-tongues. The European-born, mainly 
Yiddish-speaking, have larger families than the Canadian and British-born, both Yiddish and 
English-speaking. Below the Jewish rates are shown two comparable groups also resident in | 
Montreal and Outremont; (a) English-speaking Protestants and (b) Canadian and foreign-born 
Protestants with European mother-tongue. In the primary school groups, the foreign-born Jews 
resemble closely the foreign-language Protestants, while the Canadian and British-born, whether 
English or Yiddish-speaking, approximate to the English-speaking Protestants. Possibly among 
the Canadian and British-born, the statement of Yiddish mother-tongue indicates Jewish senti- 
ment rather than the actual use of this language in the home. In any event, Yiddish does not 
appear to be associated with the survival of European traditions of larger families in the same 
way as other European home languages. While the other educational groups are still on about 
the same fertility level as the comparable groups (a) and (b), there are indications that the educa- 
tional gradient is less steep among the Jewish women. 


The figures for percentage married, etc., show some interesting features. There are fewer 
spinsters among the Jewish women, both Canadian and foreign-born. There are also fewer late 
marriages and fewer childless women. The impression derived from the Jewish data is that a 
standard pattern prevails to a greater extent than in other groups. The typical Jewish girl marries _ 
between 20 and 24 and has from two to four children. There are relatively fewer deviations in the 
directions of very early or late marriage, no children, or very many children. One small point is 
perhaps worthy of record. Among the foreign-born, 8 p.c. of those reporting mother-tongue 
other than Yiddish were farm-born, while only 5 p.c. of those reporting Yiddish mother-tongue 
were farm-born. 

Se Charles, ‘‘Differential Fertility in Canada, 1931’’, Can. Journ. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Vol. 9, No. 2, May, 1943, 


p. 
t In this report the terms Jew and Jewish are used to describe members of the J ewish religion. 
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TABLE XLIV._JEWISH RELIGION—MONTREAL AND OUTREMONT—FERTILITY, 
NUPTIALITY WITH COMPARATIVE PROTESTANT RATES 


WoMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS 


Average | Per cent Per cent 


; ee: eaoteg size of age at | childless 
Mother-tongue and birthplace ent Camarriod family, | marriage of 


married under married 
women | 25 years | women 


eens | er rs | ar | coe | TS 


married | women 


p.c No. p.c p.c 
0-8 years schooling— g 
1. English mother-tongue, born non-farm Canadian and British- 
SS lal es Pee ee ee ere ore tcc tee 91 42 2-71 76 17 
9. Yiddish mother-tongue, born non-farm Canadian and British- 
eer PMO Ra Dok laa uae so git © 5.0 cain Cintae smetn a sis 93 114 2-88 88 5 
3. Yiddish mother-tongue European-born..........+-+++++++++> 99 2,382 3-53 83 7 
4, Other European mother-tongue European-born...........+--- 97 113 3-40 79 4 
(a) Protestant English mother-tongue, born non-farm...... 85 1, 269 2-91 57 15 
(b) Protestant European mother-tongue, born farm and non- 
farm Canadian and foreign-born.......-..--+++++++: 90 294 3°50 68 17 
9-12 years schooling— 
1. English mother-tongue, born non-farm Canadian and British- 
Pia he Fc oe cde vod OS age ek ee VSS ee NS cree gee oto ah 79 tht 2-18 74 17 
2. Yiddish mother-tongue, born non-farm Canadian and British- 
AOE ISTE EA Dis Tena ney ee ee Mic eR eR Ree 91 70 2-53 73 13 
3. Yiddish mother-tongue European-born.........-.++-+++esee0: 97 256 3°02 83 5 
4, Other European mother-tongue European-born..........--+--- 93 40 1-98 60 12 
(a) Protestant English mother-tongue, born non-farm...... 74 1,421 1-91 50 23 
(b) Protestant European mother-tongue, born farm and non- 
farm Canadian and foreign-born..........+++++-+++- 89 65 2-05 51 28 
13 years schooling and over— 
1. English mother-tongue, born non-farm Canadian and British- 
ee ee ek ing Ustiae eins eae ae apie ton tiaras 81 13 1-46 69 38 
2. Yiddish mother-tongue, born non-farm Canadian and British- 
ere WE Sek ee Nees Sonne eas ar eoems Esse A ere 76 13 2-08 (ith 15 
3. Yiddish mother-tongue European-born........-.++++++ssere: 98 40 2-98 80 5 
4, Other European mother-tongue European-born.........+-+++> 80 4 2-25 75 25 
(a) Protestant English mother-tongue, born non-farm...... 79 _312 1-37 28 24 
(b) Protestant European mother-tongue, born farm and non- 
farm Canadian and foreign-born..........--+-+++2+++> 88 15 -73 27 60 


Indian Mother-Tongue 

Several definitions of “Indian” are current. One which is of some cultural significance 
distinguishes between reserve Indians and those not on’reserves. The former group nearly 
coincides with that of Indians who are wards of the Government. Those outside reserves include 
a few unenfranchised Indians and a more ambiguous class of Indians as defined by the Census. 
In line with the rest of the investigation, this section is confined to persons reporting an Indian 
mother-tongue. All in the locality observed were either Roman Catholic or Protestant in religion. 
Indians, however defined, are found in all provinces. They are most numerous in Ontario. The 
next largest group is in British Columbia, where they form a much larger proportion of the rural 
population. The British Columbia rural women reporting an Indian mother-tongue were there- 
fore chosen for tabulation. The average number of children ever-born to 384 Roman Catholic 
women was 5-50 and to 225 Protestant women 5-20, a very small difference compared with those 
previously found. Out of the total number of women, 67 p.c. had no schooling, while only 3 p.c. 
had more than 8 years and none more than 12 years. Since the educational level is so different 
from that of other groups, size of family was computed separately for 0 years schooling, 1-4 years, 
4-6 years, 7-8 years and 9 years and over. No significant differences in size of family were found 
between these educational groups. The proportion married was 95 p.c., most were married at 
early ages, and 10 p.c. of the married women were childless. 


There is some reason to think that enumeration of size of family may have been less accurate 
among the Indian women than elsewhere. Registration of births is known to be much less accurate 
and for similar reasons dead children or children living with relatives may have been omitted. 
If the figures are taken at their face value, the size of family is about the same as among European 
language Protestants at the primary school level living in rural districts. The proportion married 
is also about the same but the number of childless married women is rather higher than in other 
comparable rural groups. 
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Japanese and Chinese Languages and Religions. 


Japanese and Chinese immigrants into Canada are usually sharply distinguished from the 
rest of the population by three cultural variables, Asiatic birthplace, Asiatic mother-tongue, and 
Asiatic religion. Assimilation can proceed in several stages;. (a).retention of all three Asiatic 
characteristics, (b) (i) Asiatic birthplace and language with European religion, (ii) Canadian 
birthplace with Asiatic languages and religions, (c) (i) Canadian birthplace and European religion 
with Asiatic mother-tongue. Theoretically we should find (c) (ii) Canadian birthplace and 
mother-tongue with Asiatic religion but the age-group studied contained only one individual 
answering to this description and that probably a European convert-to Buddhism. |The first, 
third and fourth of these stages are common. to all immigrant groups but.the second is either 
peculiar to Asiatics or else more easily detected. The religion of the home land is discarded before 
the mother-tongue. _ This fact accounts for the scarcity of individuals in the fifth stage. In 
theory again, there is a final stage of assimilation in which individuals whose parents were Asiatic- 
born can be identified either by nativity of parents or iby: physical peculiarities. Of these two 
marks of identification, the former was not recorded at the-1941;CGensus and the latter has never 
been recorded at any census. In practice the question docs not arise since no such individuals 
would be found in the age-group with which we are CONCEINEDS viennei|s 

Speedy change of religion mentioned seems to have had little effeet on family patterns. When 
size of family of those with Asiatic and European religions respectively, and, with.the same birth- 
places and mother-tongues is compared, the Roman Catholic and Protestant families are usually 
slightly larger than the Confucian and Buddhist families: but’ the difference is probably not 
significant. There is, as we should expect, a marked difference*between the Asiatie-born and the 
Canadian-born. Still more marked is the difference between: Japanese-speaking and Chinese- 
speaking. Table XLV gives average family size for Asiatics resident in British Columbia rural 
districts, and in Vancouver and Victoria. The Chinese-born, who were mostly resident in Van- 
couver and Victoria, show a higher fertility than any other city group in this study. The Japanese- 
born, on the other hand, are at the same level of fertility as the European mother-tongue groups. 
In Vancouver and Victoria their families are somewhat larger than those of any other group so 
far identified in those cities, but the size of family of rural married women is not exceptionally 


high. With one exception, all the women referred. to in this section were married. 


TABLE XLV.—CHINESE AND JAPANESE MOTHER-TONGUE, ASIATIC AND CANADIAN-BORN. | 


NuMBER OF MARRIED Women AGED 45-54 YEARS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN E\VER-BoRN A 


Chinese, mother-tongue | Japanese mother-tongue. 
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The Canadian-born and Chinese-born are too few in number to permit. of further subdivision. 
The: Japanese-born, in addition to being more numerous, have a larger proportion of women 
above the primary school level, and are more equally distributed between city and country: 
Table XLVI shows the Japanese-born women in greater detail. “There is no obvious difference 
between rural and city families. There are indications of an educational gradient, though the 
difference between educational levels appears to be considerably less than in groups previously 
described. Kye ST date 
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TABLE XLVI.—JAPANESE-BORN,, URBANIZATION AND. EDUCATION 


Noumepur or Marriep Women Acup 45-54 YEARS AND Averace NumBgER or CHILDREN E'VER-BORN 


a ——————————————__ 
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9-12 years SCHOOLING... 2.1... . ccc e cece cere cere eect ee teeteceseneeneese 81 4-30 31 3-90 
13 years schooling and over...........+-++ CANN er SAR pee Ae 13 3-08 7 2-86 


Mennonites, Doukhobors, and Mormons 


In this section are discussed three minority Protestant sects whose family attitudes are 
likely to be of special interest. Mormons, Mennonites, and Doukhobors possess some charac- 
teristics in common. Conflict with the state and consequent persecution prompted migration. 
Mennonites and Doukhobors sought a land where they would be free from the obligation to mili- 
tary service, Mormons wished to evade the consequences of polygamy. Each sect was strongly 
sectarian and endeavoured to maintain its own way of life uncontaminated by the world. Their 
subsequent history in Canada has been one of more or less gradual penetration by the outside 
world and consequent modification of behaviour patterns. The Mormons abandoned polygamy 
in 1890, and since then have had no occasion to come into open conflict with governments. The 
Mennonites have accepted a satisfactory compromise. Though Doukhobors still come into 
conflict with the law on occasion, these incidents appear to be largely confined to one extreme 
sub-sect. | y 

All these minority groups have played an important role in opening up the West. While all 
have proved in the main efficient agriculturists, there seem to be significant differences in type of 
adaptation. The Mennonites and Doukhobors tend to cling to the simpler ways of life of their 
past. The resulting self-sufficiency was an asset in helping them to weather the agricultural 
depression of the thirties. The Mormon culture, on the other hand, was profoundly affected by 
the need for irrigation in their first permanent home in the United States, and they have as a 


result been in the forefront of advances in knowledge and in scientific technology. 


Some form of primitive communism was the chosen way of life in these as in many other 
sectarian religious groups, and was not out of harmony with the co-operative ways of living 
without which settlement on the frontier would have been impossible. As they became surrounded 
by a fully developed capitalist economy, their own economy came to resemble that generally 
prevailing. The Doukhobors are perhaps nearest to an equality of poverty. While the Mormons 
have adapted themselves most successfully to current standards, traces of their more consciously 
co-operative beginning are seen in the highly organized social activities of the Mormon church. 


Table XLVII gives the average size of family of married women among selected populations 
of Mennonites and Doukhobors. All the rural Mennonite population of Saskatchewan is shown 
and all the rural Doukhobor. population of Saskatchewan and British Columbia as defined in 
this chapter. The Doukhobors are largely concentrated in the two provinces shown, while the 
Mennonites are more widely distributed... Both are predominantly rural. Only two Doukhobor 
females in this age group had more than 8 years schooling and so the table records only family 
size of those with less than 9 years schooling. 


The Mennonite families, as one would expect from their way of life and ideology, are very 
large. The Canadian-born show as large a size of family as any found in this study. The 
European-born are somewhat smaller. As suggested earlier, a possible explanation of this fact is 
that the Canadian-born have maintained greater isolation from the general population. The 
Doukhobors in this age group arrived in Canada later than the Mennonites and so are all foreign- 
born. In view of their self-sufficient economy, lack of material wants, and cultural isolation, the 
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TABLE XLVII—MENNONITES AND DOUKHOBORS, EDUCATION AND BIRTHPLACE 


NuMBER OF MARRIED WoMEN Agep 45-54 YEARS, AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EveER-BORN e 
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size of family shown is very surprising. In the past their religious beliefs have involved objections 
to all forms of government registration, and this has led to considerable difficulty in the collection 
of vital statistics and in census enumeration. In British Columbia, educational level was not 
given for 25 women with an average family size of 4-40, while neither education nor number of 
children was recorded for 67 women. The possibility that there has been systematic under- 
enumeration of children born among the Doukhobors cannot be dismissed but examination of the 
census schedules for 1941 and 1931 disclosed no evidence of it. Where the population of a single 
schedule is mixed, the larger families of Greek Catholic and Greek Orthodox leap to the eye. 
The distribution of family size is also remarkable for its low variability. Two-thirds of all the 
married women have families of 3, 4 or 5 children. 

A first glance at Mormon families proved so interesting that the scope of the investigation 
was extended outside limits previously laid down. Nearly all are resident in Alberta but many 
are United States-born and a large number live in smaller towns such as Cardston, Lethbridge, 
Raymond. Table XLVIII shows all the Mormon women 45-54 years of age in Alberta without 
distinction of birthplace, classified according to residence, rural, incorporated places 1,000-29,000, 
cities 30,000 and over (Calgary and Edmonton), as well as educational level. All have English 
as their mother-tongue. 


Though there is some indication of a rural-urban difference in the Mormon population, it is 
much smaller than usual, so that, while the rural family size is a normal one, the urban family is 
exceptionally large. The most significant feature of the Mormon table is the negligible size of 
the educational differential. On the evidence of Table XLVIII alone, one would be justified in 
saying that there is no significant difference in size of family between those with advanced educa- 
tion and those with less. But since the difference, though so small, is in the same direction as 
those previously found in all other groups, it is probably significant. Even so, the Mormon 
culture is remarkable in this respect. 


TABLE XLVIII.—_ALBERTA MORMONS, EDUCATION AND RURAL AND URBAN 


NUMBER OF MARRIED WoMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS AND AVERAGE NUMBER oF CHILDREN EVER-BORN 
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Rural Town City All 
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married size of | married size of married size of married | size of 
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0-8 years schooling................ 139 5-72 103 5-74 18 5-00 260 5-68 
9-12 years schooling............... 124 6-19 123 5-39 6 4-83 253 - 5-53 
13 years schooling and over........ 18 6-50 -(1) - ~ ~ 35 5-40 


1 Entries omitted to avoid disclosing particulars of an individual family. 
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The result indicated above is in agreement with what we know of the state of Utah. Following 
a general pattern, on the whole the States with the highest fertility have been the poorest and those 
with least cultural development according to currently accepted standards. In 1920 Utah and 
Idaho ranked 5th and 10th respectively among the States of the Union in net replacement index. 
According to a cultural-intellectual index they ranked 17th and 18th, while the other States 
among the ten most fertile ranked from 36th to 48th in cultural development. 


In view of the disastrously small families of highly educated men and women, it is possible 
that further investigation of the Mormon culture and economy might yield results of general 
interest. A preliminary tentative suggestion emerges from the earlier beliefs associated with 
the practice of polygamy. This practice seems to have been justified on the grounds that the 
most prosperous and efficient individuals had a duty to raise large families and to give them all 
possible advantages of health and education. While the practice of polygamy has been abandoned, 
there may still remain a tendency to direct economic advantages into family channels which 
shows itself both in the general high level of education and in the large families of the more 
prosperous and better educated. 


a6: Conclusion 


In conclusion we may try to draw together some of the main threads to show how they illus- 
trate the development of the small family pattern. Two principal centres of high fertility have 


emerged, rural French-speaking Catholics in Quebee and New Brunswick and the European \” 


language groups in the Prairies. The French Catholic culture can be traced without break to the 
seventeenth century.* It is easy to see how large families became established under conditions 
of unlimited room for expansion and under the auspices of a religion which set a high value on 
family life. In later years both language and religion combined to maintain intact a closed culture. 
As we have seen, the family attitudes associated with this culture complex have been greatly 
modified in three directions, first, by residence in cities, second, by breaking up of compact settle- 
ments as the people spread out into other parts of Canada, and third, to a somewhat smaller 
degree by higher education and its associated higher social and pecuniary status. At the period 


of this study the traditional French-Canadian family was seen only in rural populations living in a \/ 


comparatively simple economy. The seventeenth century family could still be found in the parts 
of Quebec and New Brunswick most remote from large cities. It finally disappeared only during 
the last thirty years. The persistence of the French-Canadian family is based primarily on a 
traditional agriculture and secondarily on compactness of settlement. The latter feature is 
perhaps seen in the high fertility of the predominantly French-Canadian cities. The economic 
characteristics of these cities may, however, provide an alternative explanation. The transitional 
character of family behaviour is seen in the wide and rather inexplicable variations in urban 
fertility of French Catholic towns. 


The Prairies, likewise, provided conditions propitious to large families. High fertility rates 
were found in all culture groups but more especially in the European language speaking groups, 
who brought with them a large-family tradition rooted in the peasant agriculture of Southern 
and Eastern Europe and not dissimilar from the French-Canadian. Decline in the size of the 
family was retarded by the barriers of language and often by sectarian religions. Since their 
language habits were more incompatible with social and economic advancement than those of 
the French-speaking, differences in size of family associated with educational differences were 
abrupt and the subsequent decline in fertility speedy. 


During the period of this study high fertility among the English-speaking groups was found 
in the Maritimes and these provinces have in recent years shown a slower decline in fertility. 
Barriers of language and religion have never been so prominent in the Maritimes as in the more 
economically advanced regions. In the Maritimes smaller primary cultural differences at a high 
level of fertility are associated with lower money incomes and the absence of a metropolitan city. 
Though Halifax and Saint John are large cities they are rather different from the newer cities of 
the West. 

* Vide G. Sabagh ‘‘The Fertility of the French-Canadian Women during the Seventeenth Century’’, Am. Journ. Soc. 
Vol. XLVII, No. 5. 
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Everywhere in Canada, English-speaking Protestant families tend to be small, and are 
especially so in the provinces of Ontario and British Columbia, where they are in the majority. 
For the most part such people trace their origins from a highly industrialized country, and the 
varieties of religion most popular have proved especially adapted to reinforce the values of an 
acquisitive society. The primary social heritage associated with differences in language and 
religion still leads to different family attitudes. Not only is the size of family different in appa- 
rently similar circumstances, but the social heritage affects the ease of entry into the more typi- 
cally acquisitive pursuits. Although these cultural differences exist and are likely to persist for 
some time, they are not as large as a superficial view suggests. The most significant result 
obtained has been the similarity of response of all cultures to higher standards of living and a 
greater variety of material wants. . The ultimate reproductive destiny of all appears to be the 
same. In Vancouver, possibly the most metropolitan city of Canada, the obliteration of all 
cultural difference at a level of fertility insufficient to maintain a stationary population has been 
nearly reached. ‘The social heritage operates as a time factor determining the stage of develop- 
ment of family attitudes. |The basic problem of population policy is independent of all such 
transitory cultural time lags. We have yet to discover how to exploit to the full the resources 
of scientific technology without at the same time committing ourselves to a declining population. 


fp Summary 


(i) The average size of family of married women 45-54 years old showed significant differ- 
ences associated with religion, urbanization, educational level, and mother-tongue. Difference in 
size of family between those born on farms and not born on farms, though’ also significant, was 
smaller in amount and less clear-cut. 


(ii) When differences in religion, residence, education and mother-tongue were equalized, no 
significant difference in size of family of married women was found between Canadian-born and 
foreign-born. : 

(iii) French-speaking Catholic families in rural districts and with primary education only ~ 
were larger than would have been expected from the effect of mother-tongue and religion acting 
independently. ; 


(iv) The rural-city difference in size of family was most marked among F rench-speaking 
groups, the educational difference most marked among those with European mother-tongue. All 
differences were smallest among English-speaking Protestants. 


(v) French Catholic size of family was largest in Quebec and New Brunswick, while the 
size of family of those with European mother-tongue was largest in the Prairie Provinces. The 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia both showed a levelling-out of cultural differences, 
the former at a high level of fertility, the latter at the lowest level found. 


(vi) High proportions of married women were found among the foreign-born groups and also 
among French Protestants. Among the different regions, the Prairies and British Columbia 
. showed highest proportions married. There were more spinsters among Roman Catholies than 
among Protestants. Otherwise differences in proportions married followed the same lines as 
differences in fertility of married women. The most conspicuous feature was the very large 
proportion of spinsters among women with advanced education. 


(vii) Late age at marriage was in general associated with many unmarried, but the rural- 
city difference in age at marriage was small while the educational difference was great. 


(viii) Among the minority religions and languages observed, the size of family was very 
large among Mennonites and among city women born in China. Greek Orthodox religion, 
Indian mother-tongue, and Japanese birth were associated with a size of family similar to that of 
Roman Catholics with European mother-tongue.. Women reporting the Jewish religion were at 
the same fertility level as English-speaking Protestants. Doukhobor women showed a. size of 
family unexpectedly small in view of their rural residence and either few years’ schooling or none. 
Mormon women were remarkable in that they showed less difference in size of family associated 
with educational level than any other group observed. 
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CHAPTER V 
OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FERTILITY 


Introduction 


Differences in size of family associated with different ways of earning a living have been 
frequently noted. As a rule, farmers, coal miners, and others engaged in primary industry have 
larger families than the average, while the families of those engaged in trade and service occupa- 
tions are particularly small. The typical size of family associated with a given occupation reflects 
the average earnings and standard of living, as.well as the type of work involved. In Canada 
also the proportional representation of different types of social heritage can vary from occupation 
to occupation. The present chapter analyses fertility rates for one hundred and fifty occupa- 
tional groups. Chapter VI will link up the occupational differences of this chapter with the 
cultural analysis of the previous chapter. 

The data immediately available at the 1941 Census in connection with occupation consisted 
of numbers of children ever-born to married women living with their husbands by occupation of 
husband. The rates given describe the fertility of so-called ‘normal’ families of husband and 
wife living together. Fertility rates in previous bulletins were those of all women who were or 
had been married. Although number of children by age of mother was not available, some 
correction for age composition is very necessary on account of the great differences in age com- 
position which exist between occupations.* “Total numbers of children born were standardized 
for age composition by the indirect method. Fertility rates for all Canadian women who had 
been married were used in the computations. In this way we obtain the size of family expected 
if the ages of married women were the same for all occupations. The rates given thus do not 
relate to any actual number of children ever-born but are estimates of relative fertility in terms 
of the size of “normal” families. Standardization does not remove all the difficulties involved in 
comparing an occupation such as ushers, composed almost entirely of young men, with, for 
example, judges or locomotive engineers, but it at least affords a more useful measure of fertility 
than crude numbers of children born. All fertility rates in this bulletin are standardized as des- 
cribed. Since broken marriages are omitted, the fertility level of this chapter is slightly higher 
than that of all Canadian women who have been married. The tables give an impression of lower 
fertility because of the larger numbers in the high fertility occupations. This chapter does not 
discuss differences in total reproductive capacity arising from varying proportions married. While 
the previous chapter confined itself to fertility of women in the age-group 45-54 years, the present 
chapter deals with the fertility of women of all ages together. 

Table 5 (Part Il) shows standardized fertility rates in 102 occupational groups for Canada, 
the provinces, four metropolitan areas, and the remaining cities with over 100,000 population. 
The occupations shown are those with the largest number of married men. With one exception: 
(laundrymen, 1,258), the rates for all Canada relate to 2,500 or more wives. In general, rates: 
for provinces and cities are not shown where there were less than 100 wives. A few rates based! 
on between 90 and 100 wives are included. The Canadian occupational groups are large enough te 
make it very improbable that the sampling error of the fertility rate exceeds 5 p.c. even in the 
least fertile groups. The expected error in the more fertile groups would be much less. Rates 
for the smaller groups in provinces and cities are subject to considerable sampling error and also 
to fluctuations which are not strictly random but are the result of specific local conditions. But 
in spite of these sources of variation, the figures show considerable regularity. Table 6 presents 
a supplementary set of standardized fertility rates in Quebec and Ontario for 48 occupational 
groups in which there are fewer married women and which are in consequence less well repre- 
sented in other parts of Canada. 

In the following sections occupations are grouped in two ways to show fertility variations. 
In Section 1, occupations are grouped by type, eg., Agriculture, Manufacturing, Trade, etc. 
This is the way in which individual occupations are arranged in census tabulations. The grouping 
is in part industrial and in part by type of occupation. All clerical occupations are put together 
irrespective of the industry concerned. Section 2 describes a new method of socio-economic 
classification. It is hoped that the approach may prove useful in other fields of study. Section 3 
analyses provincial and metropolitan differences in occupational fertility. 


* cf Introduction, pp. 5, 6. 
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1. Fertility of Occupation-Type Classes 


Table XLIX shows mean fertility rates of occupations grouped according to type of occu- 
pation. The rates are unweighted averages of the standardized rates for each occupation, so 
that differences in size of occupational groups are ignored. In most of the text tables, two public 
service occupations, ‘‘government inspectors” and ‘‘public service officials, n.e.s.”” have been com- 
bined and also two textile occupations, “other occupations in clothing and textile products” and 
“textiles”. The grouping by type class follows census bulletins with some grouping of classes. 
Occupations in Agriculture, Fishing, Logging, Mining and Quarrying were grouped under 
Primary occupations.* Trade and Finance occupations were combined. | When arranged in 
order from the least fertile to the most fertile, the differences between adjoining classes are often 
small and non-significant and there is a considerable amount of overlap. Yet gradation from 
low to high fertility classes is clear and is in line with previous knowledge. The two extreme 
classes, Professional occupations and Primary occupations, are perhaps most clearly defined. We 
can also note the larger families of those engaged in heavy manual labour as compared with those 
in white-collar occupations generally. The three occupations with the highest fertility rates 
are:—hunters and trappers, 5-61; lumbermen, 5-29; fishermen, 4-61. The three occupations 
with the lowest fertility rates are:—electrical engineers, 1 -81; dentists, 1-81; chemists, 1-83. 


TABLE XLIX.—FERTILITY BY OCCUPATION-TYPE CLASS 


MEAN STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WoMEN By OccuUPATION-TYPE CLASS 
or HusBAND 


SN a ee i ee te A a 


Mean Range of 
hdclibudtaices aces PS standardized standardized 
z or occupations acre srs 
Ae AEE a a ee es ie 7 ee el ie Ly 
Ba SPECTOR So 'tek Savas vheees Be ah cette axes OEE CO ee 10 2-02 1-81—2.31 
Bi Clericgt is ied aA Oe, Fy MA! Pe Eo et 4 2-21 2-05—2-56 
U8 TNS iy To Tea a i a ine OR AOE OF NTS MR eet 10 2-39 2-07—3-12 
LV Se Ube servdee: 25 oT ches See Pen ee Oe EIS ee 4 2-82 2-56—2-99 
Wy Personal sericea 65 eiactd vues Ve, Most apehaslod enka Kha ee aoe 8 2-84 2-38—3-37 
Vi ../Trameport and. coramunication.....-.>.. os. weacc. cence ee 16 2-98 2-41—4-07 
VII. Manufacturing atid mechanical:......./..............25.6.... lle, 32 3-11 2-07—4-21 
NE aConstructiones 42s eet eps ale Pees in ites ates Ser Ne EE ae Ae oe 8 3°35 2-95—3-76 
IX. Labourers (not in primary occupations)................................ as 3-98 _ 
Pe. CP ear YIOREMDAUIONA 6 Septet Se wcare iin ee darn EAL A ted dose, Bek a 4-54. 3-65—5-61 
WALI ek OO te tics oa ah eg She ee ee ee 4-29 


Fertility rates for some occupations can be compared with gross reproduction rates of males 
for 1931 standardized for proportions married.t There is no reason to expect the two lists to 
agree at all precisely, since, in addition to the fact that two different indices of reproductivity 
were used, the first index describes fertility over a period of fifty years, while the second refers to 
fertility in a single year (1931). The results for lumbermen are totally different. Although a 
high proportion of married lumbermen have wives in other countries, the discrepancy seems too 
great to be accounted for by this alone. | Probably, as the earlier study suggested, there is some 
lack of comparability between vital statistics and census data for this occupation. For 30 other 
occupations, the rank correlation coefficient between the two indices was 0-66. Some important 
occupations with the same fertility rank for both standardized fertility rate and standardized 
1931 male gross reproduction rate were:—farmers, fishermen, blacksmiths, textile operatives, 
most construction operatives. Some professional occupations gained in rank in 1931 and again 
apparently in 1941. It has been noted elsewhere that a very low level of fertility was reached 
earlier in the professions than in any other occupational class, but that in recent years a tendency 
to stabilization has appeared, so that now the smallest families are more often found in business, 
trade and finance. Manufacturing owners and managers were lower in rank in 1941. The same 
was true of miners and masons, both occupations which were particularly badly hit by the 
depression of the thirties. Apart from professional occupations, the fertility gradient by type 
of occupation shown in Table XLIX is also apparent in 1931. 

* Workers in primary occupations are not quite the same category as workers in primary industries. Of all in primary 
-occupations, less than 1 p.c. are not engaged in primary industries. But nearly 2 p.c. of all those in primary industries are 


mot in primary occupations. For example, the mining industry employs clerks, engineers, etc. 
t E. Charles, ‘‘ Differential Fertility in Canada, 1931’’, Can. Journ. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Vol. 9, No. 2, 1943. 
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2. Fertility of Socio-Economic Classes 


Description of a Socio-economic Classification 


Sociologists and others interested in studying different ways of earning a living in relation to 
the economic structure and to the welfare of individuals have felt the need for some grouping 
scheme for individual occupational descriptions. The Canadian 1941 Census contains 211 occu- 
pational headings and it is obvious that for many purposes we need to group these into much 
larger classes before they can become manageable. Often aclassification of a type such as that 
of the previous section is what we require. But for other purposes the type classes cover too 
great a variety of types of work, income, etc. Again, income alone is felt to be inadequate as a 
basis, partly because it may not be very stable, or may not be known, but still more so because 
the social environment of individuals and their habits of living are not completely explained by 
income levels. To take account of these more intangible differences, the concept of. social class 
or social status has been developed. 


Social status classes as an accepted part of census procedure appear to have originated in 
the 1911 Census of England and Wales in connection with studies on mortality and fertility. As 
is well known, the social classes were: 1. upper and middle, 2. intermediate, 3. skilled, 4. semi- 
skilled, 5. unskilled, all definitely arranged in a descending order, while 6, 7, 8, comprise miners, 
textile workers, and agricultural labourers, who, from the standpoint of the English report, 
exhibited peculiar characteristics. This grading clearly reflects the rather rigid social structure 
of England at that time. As the report says, “Class 1 covers such occupations as commercial 
and railway clerks and insurance agents, but aims at excluding the artisan, even though his 
wages may be higher than the clerk’s.”” Although closely corresponding, as all such social classes 
must do, to income levels, the dividing lines are drawn otherwise and there is a great gulf fixed 
between the manual and the non-manual worker. The distinction between skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled, reflects the status of the highly organized crafts, their well-defined apprenticeship 
systems, and the wide divergence between skilled and unskilled wage rates. 


The English scheme seems to have persisted as the basis of all succeeding schemes up to the 
present time, although subject to continuous modification. One of the unsatisfactory aspects of 
the situation is the subjective nature of these variations. Each succceding modification seems to 
be the product of individual intuition. Two well-known versions are those of Edwards*, dated 
1916 and 1933. Of the latter of these, Edwards states—‘‘The six main occupation groups shown 
in Table 3 are arranged approximately at least, in descending order of the social-economic status 
of the workers in them.”” The groups are: 1. Professional; 2. Proprietors, managers, and officials; 
3. Clerks and kindred; 4. Skilled; 5. Semi-skilled; 6. Unskilled and servants. The United States 
Dictionary of Occupations retains the clerical class, professional and managerial are combined 
into one, and the remaining occupations are grouped by industry with the skilled-unskilled dis- 
tinction running throughout. 


Two major problems are encountered in constructing a social status classification at the 
present time. First, the ideas of social stratification current in England in 1911, are not neces- 
sarily relevant to North America, 1941. It is generally admitted that the American social 
structure is more fluid and may be changing at the present time. Yet we recognize that such a 
thing as social status exists and numerous studies of social stratification in individual communities 
have been made.t Occupations at the same income level may vary in attractiveness and in 
social prestige and hence can be preferentially chosen by entrants with greater freedom of choice. 
The problem is then whether we can find any way of measuring social status without depending 
on either the ideas of a different country and time or on individual judgment. 


- The second problem lies in the breakdown of the distinction between skilled and semi-skilled 
work. This was associated with the last World War. Accompanying it went the decay of the 
apprenticeship system and a reduction of the earnings differential between what were previously 
regarded as skilled and unskilled occupations. Many bitter trade union struggles have raged 
round this issue. When we look at the Canadian or United States list of skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled occupations, the extreme ends of the scale are clearly distinct. At the top are a 


* A.M. Edwards. Journ. Amer. Stat. Ass., Vol. 28, 1933. ; 
te.g. W. L. Warner & P. S. Lunt. ‘‘The Social Life of a Modern Community”’. 
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few highly skilled and very well-paid (relatively) occupations, such‘as toolmakers and locomotive 
engineers. At the bottom are occupations such as general labourers, sectionmen, longshoremen, 
which require only heavy muscular work, and are.paid accordingly... But for the great majority, 
probably about three-quarters, of the occupations in these categories, there is no relation between 
the skill distinction and the earnings received, nor is sire skill distinction related to ones other 
obvious social characteristic. 

The’ scheme of socio-economic classes used in this erleetitlin is inves on earnings and edu- 
cational level. A grouping based on these two characteristics could be described as a grouping: 
by social attractiveness. The assumption underlying the use of educational level as an index is 
that, as between two occupations with the same income level, the ‘one in which the more: highly: 
educated are found is'in some way more attractive. The material consisted in the first instance 
of 177 male occupational groups in which more than 50 p.c.:of the gainfully: employed were’ 
salaried or wage-earners. For cach occupation the average earnings and the percentage of gain-' 
fully employed with 9 or more years schooling were tabulated. ' Each variablé was converted 
into standard scores and the average standard score for the two indeed computed. ‘The occu-: 
pations were then arranged in order of average standard score,.. Dividing lines were drawn in a 
rather arbitrary manner to make eight socio-economic classes: I. Proprietary, managerial and, 
professional. occupations; Il. Professional occupations; III. Small. owners, clerical occupations; 
IV..Foremen, inspectors; V. Skilled,and semi-skilled occupations; VI,.Semi-skilled and personal 
service occupations; VII. Construction occupations; VIII. Unskilled, occupations... The titles. 
given are not definitions, but serve to characterize the classes loosely and to link them up with 
classes in other schemes. . The mainly non wage-earning occupations and three wage-earning 
occupations with abnormal age composition were inserted in the scheme, partly according to 
their resemblance to other occupations already classified, and partly according to their educational. 
level. Farmers were tentatively placed in Class III. The dividing lines between Classes I and 
II, and between Classes VI and VII are not as clearly marked.as elsewhere and for some purposes 
a six-class classification might be more appropriate. Some ‘a the difficulties and possible modi- 
fications of such a scheme are discussed. below. 

(a2) The most obvious difficulty is that both earnings and edison tion, are affected by the 
age composition of the occupational group. Some extreme examples of the former category 
are the more highly paid railway occupations, which are recruited late in life from other. 
occupations in the same industry. In these occupations average earnings do not represent 
the income level over the whole of the working life. At the other end of the scale, ushers and 
messengers are almost exclusively young people and so one would expect a low earnings level. | 
On the other hand, education varies in the reverse way. Educational opportunities have 
greatly increased in the last 20 years and the educational level of young people as a whole is 
generally higher than that of their elders. An example is the educational level of nurses- 
in-training as compared with gr aduate nurses. Educational level standardized for age could 
be obtained, and, by using 1931 data, the same thing could be done with earnings. This 

study has tentatively assumed that, since these variables vary in opposite directions with’ 

age, the average of measures; unstandardized for age composition, is sufficient for the pur- 
pose. An exception was made in the case of three occupations, judges, messengers and 
nurses-in-training. As mentioned above, they are excluded from the standard score scheme 
on grounds of abnormal age composition and inserted where they seemed to belong. Judges’ 
obviously belong with the other learned professions, wie! Hursbs-in-tramihg, who are not- 
really wage-earners, belong with graduate nurses. 

(b) A second difficulty is that several alternative measures of both income and education - 
status are available. The educational index was chosen because, after some trial, it ap-— 
peared to be the most consistent. In place of average earnings, 1941, we could take average 
earnings at several censuses, or maximum éarnings in 1931. EN one of the alternative indices 

of income seemed definitely preferable. ; { rsa be 

(¢) There are no objective criteria for the Lanasidai oft eau The lines were drawn. 
bectaatis to three considerations: (i) discontinuities in the series of average standard Scores; , 
(ii) resemblance to socio-economic classes in other ‘schemes: ; Giii) consistency with classifi-. 
cation of female occupation groups discussed in the next, paragraph. ) 

(d) The female occupational groups were measured independently in the way described 
above and divided into classes to correspond as far as possible with the male classes. With 
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some slight shifting of the male dividing lines, it was found that out of 77 occupations with 
more than 150 female wage-earners, all but 14 could be grouped so as to fall’ into line with 
the male classes. Of the 14 which were out of line, three—nurses, practical nurses and social 
welfare workers—are predominantly female occupations. So their position in the classifi- 
cation scheme was changed to show their status among female wage-earners. Thus the same 
scheme can be used without great difficulty to show social status of both male and female 
gainfully occupied. 

(e) Maintenance is an item in earnings level. For some residential occupations, the 
value of the board and lodging provided should be taken account of in measuring earnings 
level. This adjustment was made for farm foremen, logging occupations, water transport 
occupations, domestics, housekeepers and nurses. After adjustment the classes of farm 
foremen and graduate nurses were changed. 

(f) A possible objection is that on account of the reverse age effect of earnings and 
education, the above rather crude method of balancing the two may have done nothing more 
than make an approximate correction for those occupations in which the high earnings are 
due to a greater number of mature workers. But the different rankings resulting from both 
education and earnings combined, as compared with earnings alone suggest that the inclusion 
of an educational index does take account of the differential social status attaching to white- 
collar occupations as against those involving heavy and dirty physical labour and so 
approaches more nearly to current conventional ideas on the topic. The correlations between 
average earnings and educational level as defined were: for male occupational groups Fie ‘61, 
for female occupational groups + -67. 

Finally, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that the socio-economic classification of this 
chapter is purely descriptive of conditions in a particular country at a particular time. It makes 
no assumptions about either (a) the intelligence of persons in any specified occupation, or (b) the 
abilities required for any occupation, or (c) the equity of existing methods of remuneration. A 
complete list of occupations classified in the way described is given in Table E. I., (Appendix E). 


* 


‘ 


Fertility Rates by Socio-economic Class 


Table L shows standardized fertility rates for the socio-economic classes. described in the 
previous section. Since the fertility rate of farmers lay well outside the range of other occu- 
pations in Class III, where they were tentatively placed, they have been shown separately. If 
included in Class III, the fertility gradient would remain the same but the difference between 
Class III and Class IV would be considerably less.. The least difference is found between Classes I 
and II. As already stated, this line of separation is less well-marked than most of the others. In 
respect of their reproductive behaviour, all professional and managerial occupations tend to 
resemble each other in spite of well-marked differences in average earnings and to a less extent 
in professional standards. | 


TABLE L.—FERTILITY BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC. CLASS 


MaBan STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN E\VER-BORN TO MARRIED WOMEN BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC C1iAss oF HusBAND 


‘Mean Range of 
Claas nO patie’ Numba standardized | standardized 
eetitiadiins fertility fertility 
Pp rate rates 
I, Proprietary, managerial and professional occupationS........<s..s..see. 10 2-13 1-81—2-47 
PRUE TOLGESION A LOCCUDA MONS... cei. sortie aitveclon a tee la ntmcoiat oes etiam eats 10 2-20 1-883—2-70 
III.2 Small owners, clerical occupations...........00.ceccbeseeeeesvcccuwces 11 2-48 2-05—3-01 
WWee orem onvan dauspeCtOraui .s.: kiucttin.: «oh aeRiceniee ois Aes Loa Bins to BeGie cleueses 10 2-74 2-35—3-03 
V. Skilled and semi-skilled occupations... 0. eee ccc eceerecceestsant 21 2-99 2-40—3-56 
VI. Semi-skilled and personal service occupationS........seceeeeseees Fister 21 3-26 2-38—4-45 
CRE Cp ONSEL ACUI OCCUDAUIGNS. 2 cll ss viviven Wades fe ep'ess vepes Caet ce cetiuiny ae 6 3-59 3-48—3-78 
VISES Unskilled cogapations. Af: ieyis. RG sO A RL, od 10 4-16 3-02—5- 61 
PENG De as it Oa Rene eA OO OnE ROR, SMR for Ras ee ger eer ) ea 4-29 —_ 


1 The titles given are not precise descriptions of the socio-economic classes. 
2 Excluding farmers. 
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Comparing Tables XLIX and L, we see that both types of classification are about equally 
efficient in showing a fertility gradient. The average difference between classes and the average 
range is very nearly the same in both tables. The occupation-type table differentiates the highest 
and lowest fertility groups more clearly because the extremes of fertility are associated with type 
of work rather than with socio-economic status. On the other hand, Table L shows more clearly 
the distinctions between urban occupations other than professional. In this field, income and 
standards of living appear to be more important than type of work in determining reproductive 
behaviour. 

Fertility in Relation to Earnings and Educational Level 


The broad groups used in the two previous sections to display differences in fertility rates 
were not constructed for the purpose of studying fertility and there is no reason to expect a 
precise relationship between size of family and occupation-type on the one hand, or socio-econo- 
mic status, however defined, on the other hand. The nature of the relationship between family 
size and industry, income, or educational level, is capable of further elaboration. The material 
of the present chapter yields correlations which fill in some details of the general picture already 
presented. | 

Correlation coefficients were computed between (F) standardized fertility rates and (X) 
average earnings, (Z) percentage of all gainfully occupied males with primary school education 
only, standardized for age distribution, (A) socio-economic status as previously defined. These 
together with the multiple correlation coefficient of fertility with earnings and educational level, 
are shown in Table LI. The correlation between fertility and standardized educational level is 
only slightly higher than that with the crude educational level used in determining socio-economic 
status. The advantage gained is a rather better fit for some of the more abnormal occupations. 
The correlations are calculated for 85 occupational groups in which more than 50 p.c. of gainfully 
occupied males are wage-earners. All correlations shown are highly significant. 


TABLE LI.—_CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


STANDARDIZED Fertinity Rates, AVERAGE EARNINGS, STANDARDIZED EDUCATIONAL Levet, Secio-rconomic Status, 
85 OccuPATIONS 


THX = —-528 "FZ = + -866 
TRA = —-814 REXZ = -870 
F =Standardized fertility rate of married women by occupation of husband. 
X =Average earnings of all gainfully occupied males who are wage-earners. 
Z=Percentage of all gainfully occupied males with primary education only, standardized for age distribution. 
A=Socio-economic status. : 

Table L indicated a negative correlation between fertility and socio-economic status. This 
is corroborated by the very high computed coefficient. The educational variable used in Table 
LI is, apart from standardization for age, the same as the educational component of the socio- 
economic variable with the sign changed. The correlations between fertility and lack of higher 
education and between fertility and low socio-economic status are thus very nearly the same in 
amount and are in the same direction. The same type of relationship is expressed in the negative 
correlation between fertility and earnings and it is interesting to note that the coefficient is 
smaller. When the multiple correlation coefficient which takes into account both educational 
level and earnings is computed, the result is insignificantly better than when educational level 
alone is considered. In the multiple regression equation, the partial correlation coefficient asso- 
ciated with earnings is positive, suggesting that among occupational groups having a similar 
educational status, fertility tends to be slightly higher in those with higher earnings. 

The results of the correlation approach can be summed up by saying that small families are 
associated with high social status and high standards of living. Normally these connote a more 
prolonged period of education and higher money incomes. There is some evidence that the 
standard of wants rather than the resources available for meeting them determines the size of 
family. These remarks are a first approach only to an analysis of the relationships between the 
various factors involved.* The previous chapter has shown that higher educational status is 
associated with smaller families in all religion and mother-tongue groups. The present chapter 
indicates that while educational status is highly correlated with earnings, family size tends to 
follow the educational pattern rather than the income pattern in the occupational groups where 
these do not agree. 


_ * For this reason, the small but significant departure from linearity of the correlations observed has been ignored, though 
this would be an alternative way of describing the deviations at the extremes of the fertility scale. ; 
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Something of interest can be added to the general picture by examining the behaviour of 
occupational groups which diverge markedly from expectation. Using the multiple regression 
equation of fertility on earnings and educational level for 85 occupations, and regression on edu- 
cation alone for the remaining 15, the discrepancies between predicted and observed fertility 
rates fall for the most part into well-defined groups. Those in which fertility rates were higher 
than expected are:—(a) primary occupations—fishermen, mining labourers, hunters, lumbermen; 
(b) professions—clergymen, lawyers, physicians, teachers, and a cognate occupation, public 
service officials. Those occupations in which fertility rates were lower than expectation are:— 
(a) personal service—waiters, laundrymen, janitors, restaurant owners and managers, cooks, 
barbers; (b) textile industry—tailors, clothing and textile operatives. Five occupations in trans- 
port showed the same kind of discrepancy but smaller in magnitude. Chauffeurs and taxi drivers 
had a fertility rate much lower than expected, suggesting that they might more properly be 
classed as a personal service occupation, though the transport industry as a whole deviates to a 
small extent in the same direction. Taking the occupation-type classes of Table XLIX as a 
whole, we find the greatest deviations from expectation in labourers and primary occupations 
(positive) and personal service (negative). Smaller deviations are found in professional occu- 
pations (positive) and trade and finance (negative). 

Deviations from the trend of relationship between fertility on the one hand and earnings 
and educational level on the other can be interpreted in a variety of ways which will be only 
suggested here. The high fertility of the primary industries reflects the fact that a rural setting 
is propitious to large families. Some of the primary occupations with especially high fertility 


rates have an exceptionally low economic status which is not shown in the variables used. Hunters 


and fishermen are not wage-earners so that the expected rate is based upon educational level] 
alone and the index used does not in this case differentiate sufficiently well between those with 
no schooling or only one or two years and those who completed the primary course. The higher 
than expected fertility of some of the professions suggests an asymptotic effect. The predicted 
rates for some of the professions are lower than any rates observed for Canada as a whole. But 
still lower rates were found in the larger cities and in British Columbia for 13 occupations. ~ Most 
of these were professions, but the relatively high fertility professions, clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
were not among them. Experience indicates that the size of family can fall well below the limits 
set by the regression equations used. The conclusion that persons in professional occupations 
are less dominated by the values of an acquisitive society is in line with other evidence, though 
it must be remembered that this admirable trait has only manifested itself at a level of family 
size too low to maintain a stationary population. 

The two types of work associated with unexpectedly low fertility are personal service and 
the textile occupations. Both of these are occupations in which many married women are gain- 
fully employed and one may suppose that in many cases husband and wife would pursue the 
same occupation. In that case the income level of the family would be greater than that shown 
by earnings of husband alone, while gainful employment for married women would of itself tend 
to reduce the size of the family. Workers in personal service are in more direct contact with 
persons living at a higher standard and so the discrepancy between wants and resources tends 
to increase. Their total remuneration is probably higher than the earnings figure indicates. 
Perhaps the most significant factor is that where personal service involves living-in, a family is 
almost out of the question. : 

If the primary occupations, professions, personal service, and occupations in textile indus- 
tries, are excluded from the list of occupations used in Tables XLIX -LI, 72 occupations remain. 
Among these the correlation between standardized fertility and standardized percentage with 
primary education only is 0-96. This rather remarkable result indicates that for the majority 
of urban occupations, the size of family of an occupational group can be predicted almost 
exactly from the average educational level attained. 


3. Provincial and City Variations in Occupational Fertility 


Inspection of the basic table of occupational fertility rates (Table 5.) will show that most 
occupations are unevenly distributed throughout the provinces. Quebec and Ontario provide 
rates for nearly all the occupations in the census list, but even with the low size-limit of 100 
married women, there are many blanks in the provinces and the smaller cities. Fertility rates 
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for 50 occupations are available for four metropolitan areas and for all the provinces except 
Prince Edward Island: These provinces and all cities over 100,000 are represented in 25 occu- 
pations, while Prince Edward Island is represented by 13 occupations only. 

Putting together all these comparisons, we obtain the relative rank of provinces and cities 
with occupational differences equalized shown in Table LIT. , 


TABLE LIL.—FERTILITY RANK OF PROVINCES! AND CITIES 
AVERAGE OF ALL OccUPATIONAL RatEs RupRESENTED 
Provinces Cities 


1. Quebec 

2: Quebec City 

3. New Brunswick 

4. Prince Edward Island 

5. Nova Scotia Montreal metropolitan area 

6. Manitoba 

7. Saskatchewan Ottawa 

8. Alberta, Ontario Windsor 

9, British Columbia Winnipeg metropolitan area 
10. Hamilton 
11. Toronto metropolitan area 
12, Vancouver metropolitan area 


1 Excluding population in cities of 100,000 and over. 


Tables LITI and LIV show averages of 50 occupational fertility rates in 8 provinces and 4 
metropolitan areas for the occupation-type and socio-economic classes of Sections 1 and 2. While 
provincial and city differences run throughout the tables, the fertility gradients are in general 
the same as for all Canada. The gradient by socio-economic class is the more consistent. The 
reversals of rank are usually between Classes I and II, where the Canadian table shows only a 
small difference in average fertility. Occupation-type classes show less consistency in the various 
localities. ' Clerical occupations often show a lower fertility rate than professional occupations, 
while the rank of manufacturing and construction occupations on the one hand, and labourers 
and primary occupations on the other, is frequently reversed. 


TABLE LIII.—FERTILITY BY OCCUPATION-TYPE CLASS 
PrRovincrs! AND METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Occupation-type 2 


Province or metropolitan. area 


Nie: EDA 4215 Boss Se ts EN ee es 2-01 | 2-25 | 2-28 | 3-02 | 3-10 | 3-30 | 3-53 | 3-56 | 4-45 | 3-88 
New=Brnswiclk i725 egse ak. ie on a es ee 2-20 | 2-23 | 2-384 | 3-27 | 3-52 | 3-40 | 3-83 | 3-89 | 4-62 | 4-77 
CHIC EC AER MG eee ee er. boo ab Hind the ee! 2:98 | 3-38 | 3-99 | 4-63 | 4-43 | 4-69 | 4-85 | 4-87 | 5-43 | 5-45 
OMAP IO MET cae tas Mernes dereeicen ee 5 Mh eerie kee 1-93 | 1-97 | 2-03 | 2-50 | 2-64 | 2-79 | 2-84 | 2-90 | 3-67 | 3-25 
Ni aniLone ete ca ors es. eee we bib tal. gees elie 2:39 | 2-21 | 2-43 | 2-87 | 2-88 | 2-92 | 3-21 | 3-28 | 4-24 | 4-25 
SaskatCnewatnncw ny. ctccs sc 6 oA et aad ot dee ees 2:23 | 2-01 | 2-29 | 2-58 | 2-82 | 2-82 | 3-08 | 3-05 | 3-93 | 4-19 
Alberta) SNES ie) PS Mee ee fF Pia d. Ta eT 2-21 | 1-96 | 2-15 | 2-66 | 2-61 | 2-54 | 2-88 | 2-73 | 3-32 | 3-92 
Past igi CoM Ist cues a ci hined< Sxardy < dvnhatacice ll loea & 1-86 | 1-72 | 1-94 | 2-11 | 2-17 | 2-87 | 2-41 | 2-36 | 3-04 | 3-17 
Metropolitan areas— 
Montroalés sth {58 Sosa ee oa eee. 2-52 | 2-28 | 2-54 | 3-15 | 2-92 | 3-05 | 3-43 | 3-73 | 4-10 | 4-20 
ANGLONUOL eee Een ae aan vie 1-84 | 1-64 | 1-77 | 1-90 | 2-04 | 2-25 | 2-32 | 2-28 | 2-81 | 2-50 
Wannipers 0) Sareea cee ies ts ee se eae 2-12 | 1-79 | 1-95 | 2-10 | 2-29 | 2-26 | 2-52 | 2-57 | 2-92 | 3-34 
WVANEOUMCE< 3, Breall «Oats «Matias ee ee 1-78 | 1-63 | 1-73 | 1-84 | 1-94 | 2-03 | 2-08 |! 2-12 | 2-72 | 2-50 


1 Excluding populations in cities of over 100,000 population. 
2 50 occupations. For descriptions of classes, see Table X LIX. 


TABLE LIV.—FERTILITY BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
PROVINCES! AND Mrerropouitan AREAS 


———————— ee aa ee eee 
SS ———————————e—eEeEa]ouaRaouauauaaNanaaaDaoaEaeaeaoaooooooe EES 


Socio-economic class 2 


Province or metropolitan area VII 
| Hae i I II III IV V VI and 
VIII 
Nova Scotians ini hot. Ac sien sags. (iuatadesesigo.s: 2-21 2-26 2-90 3-39 3-34 3°70 3-91 
DIG As TUIR WIC or oOo lod he tics ee ee eee 2-41 2-33 3-09 3-38 3-62 4-02 4-50 . 
RARBG FOP. Ros Ke Sa oe Ole ove Vas POE Ta eh 3-94 3-61 4-25 4-58 4-64 5-02 5-27 
Rs 5a ote oink & sd Re hoe Antes ahaa he ees 2-04 2-02 2-43 2-66 2-72 3-05 3°35 
DEBORA: eon cette Co eee in clon ee ee ee 2-43 2-42 2-67 2-80 3-00 3:39 4-00 
Saskatchewatiissg 57. Cs Ee . SERAR Le. a ees 2°26 2-28 2°57: 7} 2-51) ° 2-95) 8-22 3-88 
DORE ee eames Sera ROR che skeen eer eine oc pine. ey Meera 2-08 2-31 2-47 2-35 2-62 3-04 3-39 
British Columbia...... ADE Peet Ske Pate Emir Oly Sens h « 1-96 1-93 2-12 2-18 2-26 2-51 2-96 
Metropolitan areas— aioe 
MOOT ORL tale h sina s hs aa SRE cs cmehcards wierdacete 2-32 2-62 2-79 3-07 3-31 3:63 |. 4-01 
OLODEOM Sen ca etna Ae be ice rectn Na pratevslehn a aeIOTe Ce aa CTE 1-81 1-77 1-98 2-11 2:17 2-42 2-67 
Wintipem sissies UL aby. ious, dc, wlteds 1-98 2-02 2-21 2-12 2:36 2-60 | 2-97 
WANGOUUGR. Mt Pree on tne a cola as ewe ne. Ss 1-74 1:75 1-87 1-96 1-94 2-17 2-55 


Be nnd AO 19 AY Sikes ESA eI OY BEES SES Ny aes PET MMv eto ae sr! SR eva alls etna! a8) See ee Oey ee 6 eT 
1 Excluding populations in cities with over 100,000 inhabitants. 

ae 50 occupations. For descriptions of classes, see page 147 and Table L. Farmers are in Class III in this and following 
es. 
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As is usually the case, high fertility occupations show considerable local differences, while 
the variation in low fertility rates is less. Tables LV and LVI illustrate this point, and make 
use of a greater number of occupational rates than are available for all provinces and cities. An 
interesting local variation is exhibited by mining. Fertility in the long-established coal mining 
areas of Nova Scotia is very much higher than in Ontario and the western provinces, where 
other types of mining and a more mobile population are found. 


TABLE LV.—LOCAL VARIATIONS IN FERTILITY IN PRIMARY OCCUPATIONS 


AVERAGE STANDARDIZED Frrtiuity Rates or 4 OccUPATIONS 
" Average pen dardicedas 


is Province ! fertility rate 
QUebeG. co ae sc ee eens neelh no oie PREG ERE DON oboe Odes « RETRO GH 5-33 
Moye | BY T e 10. 0) Ran Eda ATG RG 0 rn RSE SE HERONS ac Be ONT Eee erat Sawant! ee ; 5-14 
Nova Scotia oS 
Manitoba 4-38 
Saskatchewan 4-32 
Alberta 4-04 
Ontario 3:66 
British Columbia 3-09 


TABLE LVI.—LOCAL VARIATIONS IN FERTILITY IN PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS 
AND PERSONAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 
eee eee eee eee ee. 
Average standardized 
fertility rates 


Metropolitan area : 
. 2 Professional Personal 
occupations BOENICA 
occupations 

Montrose eee rs ee ee ee, cc PAO Sele, Slate ictie. 3 Rete talSaikcrs ural ue Sr eaMesetona cayatetciot 2-24 2-59 
Ra ee RCT ee ee ie oe et eels ol sane 2 Gr rable tee Mua e Mean Sino as Quotes Hine wares 1-89 2-23 
A Ee aro othe he et CR Gey COSI AAO Gi De URS On CEI? a Gb or TI OEE OES op) io Ginn ORO Corer 1-69 2-09 
WEARS ES Ses SO, Be ee a ae NA ae eee ot tone ent no cs 1-65 1-89 


Se ee a ee ee eee See 


The joint effect of provincial variation, of metropolitan residence, of socio-economic status, 
and of occupational variation within a socio-economic class can be analysed for four provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. T able LVII shows means and Table D. VII 
the corresponding analysis of variance for data arranged in this way. The provincial populations 
shown are outside cities of 100,000 and over, so that a comparison is made between the population 
of metropolitan cities and the population in rural districts, villages, towns, and smaller cities. 
The two types of population will be described as metropolitan and extra- metropolitan. The 
analysis of variance shows that, while highly significant differences are associated with province, 
metropolitan residence, and socio-economic class, the first two are the more important sources 
of variation. The interaction between the provincial and the metropolitan difference is also 
significant. This repeats a result obtained previously*. Rural-city differences in fertility were 
found to be greatest in Quebec and least in British Columbia. The estimate of within-class 
variance between occupational fertility rates appears to be significantly greater than the triple 
interaction between classes, indicating some degree of intra-class correlation among the cells of 
Table LVITI. 

* Vide Chapters I-III. 
TABLE LVII—-MEAN FERTILITY RATES BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASS 
Focr ProvincES—METROPOLITAN AND ExXTRA-METROPOLITAN POPULATIONS 


ee SSS SS _OONOOONNr 


Re iAantnomaie Quebec Manitoba Ontario British Columbia 
class Province } Metropolis | Province | Metropolis | Province Metropolis | Province | Metropolis 
1) ae a gt toe 3°94 2-32 2-43 1-98 2-04 1-81 ~ 1-96 1-74 
Riley Sea oles 3-61 2-62 2-42 2-02 2-02 1:77 1-93 1-75 
Eb eect yee 4-25 2-79 2-67 2-21 2-43 1-98 2-12 1-87 
1 Ly’ Caos eer Regia 4-58 3-07 2-80 2-12 2-66 2-11 2-18 1-96 
Vise na Ret actss 4-64 3°31 3-00 2-36 2-72 2-17 2-26 1-94 
Save DRE Oe 5-02 3-63 3-39 2-60 3°05 2-42 2-51 2 Ay, 
VII. and VIII..... 5-27 4-01 4-00 2-97 3°35 2-67 2-96 2-55 
STANDARDIZED MEANS 
Mritish Golumibiattecs och. cee Sieh as voters kee 2-14 Class rt BESS aed hey Soe TREE BASE AE CN, jee 2-28 
(OTN halo Gee ns oe Ee SRE a Oy SE Oe Cae 2-37 Te easy: co Ae Ace tostertreraesle cahag.« teleasites 2-27 
MAnNITODAt ee a ee Ce eae te et eee nese 2-64 See <. SAORI MENS BES. Bede Ge state sx ree 2-54 
OBB Fi wate Up ilies “eepats nse £50 a eee eee biae 3°79 EV EN teecncssd gs rate caiistad hia GrsopT ance SESE 2-68 
Nas ae al hos | ai i Ailes ta a RE Si 2-80 
Matronoliisntersru: 06, Tater oe sae tnh tales 2-39 VLR? saree Aa eT Br. BER Ses EES 288 3:10 
ertra-metronolitans.. sah cae ar ce et ce oe 3-08 Wehisantl: Vil Wleet hotest cere ere cco ae 3-47 
2 ee RR Ble gt i Aes, CS ie EHTS ee a i (: 


1 Excluding population in cities ef 100,000 and over. 
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The chief point of interest in the foregoing analysis is the fresh light thrown on the rural- 
urban differential in family size. We shall find that as we progress from rural districts, through 


‘villages, towns and cities, to metropolitan cities, the size of family becomes progressively smaller. 


Residence in towns and cities is associated with different proportions of persons engaged in 
characteristically high and low fertility occupations. The present chapter shows that within 
those occupations practised both in metropolitan areas and outside them, the metropolitan 
family is always markedly smaller. Out of 200 such comparisons made in the present study there 
are only three exceptions. All are among clergymen, a profession which seems to be an exception 
to all rules. There are a few other cases, chiefly in British Columbia, where the difference is very 
small, but the regularity of the metropolitan effect is striking. 

All tabulations of family size have revealed provincial differences which are sometimes of 
considerable magnitude. In Chapter III the high fertility of Quebec was shown to be associated 
with high proportions of French-speaking, of Roman Catholics, and with relatively less advanced 
education. The first two of those factors contribute to the high occupational fertility rates 
found in Quebec. So also to a smaller degree does the third, since within the same occupation, 
the proportion of persons with primary education only is usually somewhat higher in Quebec. 
All the three cultural factors taken together are sufficient to account for that part of the provincial 
variation attributable to Quebec. The remaining provinciai variation is less important. Cultural 
factors again contribute to high rates in the Prairies, while in Manitoba, the extra-metropolitan 
population is almost exclusively rural. In British Columbia, the proportion with advanced 
education is higher than elsewhere in many occupations. 

In both the previous cultural analysis and the present one, there remains a small but signi- 
ficant residual provincial variation. Fertility rates tend to be higher in the Maritimes and lower 
in British Columbia in all cireumstances. No obvious combination of factors so far analysed 
appears sufficient to account for this fact. On the evidence so far it appears that the economic 
history of these parts in its entirety appears to have produced a social heritage affecting repro- 
ductive behaviour in a more marked degree than would be predicted from an examination of 
single factors or any simple function of them. 

In the next chapter we shall return to the methods of Chapter IV, and study completed 
families. While the main objectives will be an analysis of earnings in relation to other factors, 
occupational differentials will also be considered. The method of successive sorts does not allow for 
a large number of occupational distinctions, so broad occupational classes will be set up on the 
lines suggested by this chapter. We shall be able to examine the family size of groups which are 
homogeneous with respect to occupational type, earnings, educational status and culture. In 
this way we approach the conclusions of this chapter in another way but with less occupational 
detail. 


4. Summary 


(i) Tables 5and 6 (Part II) present standardized fertility rates for married women living 
with their husbands by occupation of husband. 

(ii) When classified by occupation-type class, primary occupations and unskilled labourers 
(other than in primary occupation) had the largest families, while the smallest were found in 
professional, clerical, trade and finance occupations. 

(iii) A new socio-economic classification based on earnings and educational level is described. 

(iv) Average fertility of socio-economic classes so defined decreases steadily with higher 
social status. 

(v) Standardized fertility rates of occupational groups are highly correlated with the edu- 
cational level of the group and to a smaller degree with average earnings. : 

(vi) Fertility rates higher than those predicted from the correlations with earnings and 
educational level were found in primary occupations and in the professions. Fertility rates lower 
than predicted were found in personal service occupations and in textile occupations. 

(vii) Fertility rates for the provinces and the larger cities followed in general the same — 
pattern as those for all Canada. The size of family in metropolitan areas was smaller than in 
the population outside the larger cities for every occupational group except clergymen. Large 
provincial differences in size of family within occupations is in part explained by cultural factors. 
A small residual variation, yielding higher fertility rates in the Maritimes and lower rates in 
British Columbia, appears to be independent of cultural or occupational factors. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY SIZE 


The present chapter is primarily concerned with differences in family size associated with 
differences in income. Total income is not recorded at the census, but for wage-earners the 
greater part is known. All earnings, whether in the form of wages, salaries, commission, or 
piece-work remuneration, are recorded. For others than wage-earners much less information is 
available. The only clue to income is a much less satisfactory index, the value or rent of the home. 
Earnings and, to a less degree, value of home owned provide an approximate index of income 
levels that is adequate for the purposes of the study. 

Numerous investigators have recorded differences in family size associated with differences 
in income. Some of the best known studies are those of Edin & Hutchinson in Stockholm and 
of Kiser in the United States*. Still other investigations have led to similar results indirectly 
by analysis of differential fertility according to social class. Among these the classical example 
is the English study of Stevenson}. Nearly all have led to the same conclusion that the size of 
family becomes smaller as income rises and prosperity increases. Exceptions have occurred only 
where families are extremely small at every income level. Particularly small families among 
the well-to-do, contrasted with large families among the poor, are characteristic of a rather high 
but rapidly declining birth rate. In the course of time the small family pattern spreads to all 
classes and a uniform level of fertility is reached which is too low to avert a rapidly declining 
population in the future. The process of decline may even proceed further among the poorest. 

The Canadian situation should be appraised in its period setting. The study is confined to 
families of women aged 45-54 years in June, 1941. Most of the births would have occurred in 
the years immediately following World War I. At this time, Canadian fertility was high com- 
pared with that of other countries at a similar stage of civilization, and was rapidly declining. So 
we can expect to find clear-cut social distinctions. The rate of reproduction recorded is not that of 
the present day. Ifa similar study is made ten or twenty years hence, there will be little change in 
family size among the social groups with low fertility, but the largest average family sizes may 
be greatly reduced. The study probably records Canadian differential fertility near its maximum 
and future studies will likely show much greater uniformity of behaviour among social groups. 

The method adopted was to classify families successively by several characteristics known 
to affect family size. In this way we can observe the effect of income differences among families 
which are broadly similar with respect to ethnic origint, educational level, and rural as opposed 
to urban residence. The data are described in more detail in Section 1. Sections 2 and 3 deal 
with family size among wage-earners and non wage-earners respectively. Section 4 discusses 
age at marriage in relation to family size, and some facts about the incidence of childless families 
are presented in Section 5. Section 6 deals with a selected low fertility group. A general dis- 
cussion will be found in Section 7, and Section 8 contains a brief summary of the most important 
results. Technical statistical tables are given in Appendix D. The text tables present average 
family sizes and standardized means for a single characteristic with the effect of all the others 
equalized. The basic numerical data for Canada as a whole are given in Tables 7-10, Part II. 


1. Description of Data 


Census data about earnings were recorded on punch cards made out for all male wage- 
earner heads of families. The card also recorded certain particulars about the wife and the family. 
This report is based mainly on the social characteristics of husbands in relation to the size of 
family and is thus confined-to wives living with their husbands at the time of the Census. Such 
families are called in census parlance “‘normal’’ families. The wives were all aged from 45 to 54 
years. The total number of families included is 425,407, of whom 237,710 have wage-earner 

* K. A. Edin & E. P. Hutchinson, ‘‘Studies of Differential Fertility in Sweden.’’ C. V. Kiser, ‘‘Group Differences in 
Urban Fertility’’. 

+ T. H. C. Stevenson, ‘‘The Fertility of Various Social Classes from the Middle of the Nineteenth Century to 1931”, 
Journ. Roy. Stat. Soc. (1920). 


t The term ‘‘racial origin’’ in use up to the 1941 Census has now been changed to ‘‘ethnic origin’’. Groups classified 
according to ‘‘racial origin” are called ‘‘ethnic groups”’ in this report. 


~~ 
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or salaried heads. The former number is 95 p.c. of the total number of women in the age-group 
who were recorded as married at the Census, excluding widowed, separated or divorced. The 
missing 5 p.c. includes cards rejected because some item of information essential to classification 
was not given. These made up 23 p.c. of the total. In most of these cases earnings, tenure, or 
value of home were not stated. The average size of family of the rejected cases was slightly 
lower than that of the included families. The remaining 23 p.c. omitted is made up of families 
in institutions and married women living apart from their husbands at the time of ‘the Census 
but not recording themselves as separated. 


The average size of all the included families was 4-24 children ever-born. The average 
number of children born to all married women, including widowed, separated, and divorced, 
was 4-18. On the punch card used in this study family sizes larger than 5 are grouped as 
follows:—6-7, 8-9, 10-12, 13-15, 16 and over. Total number of children born had thus to be 
estimated by using a ee for each of these groups derived from the known distribution for all 
Canada. Several tests were made to determine whether any appreciable error was introduced 
by using grouped data. The average size of the family is very slightly underestimated in those 
groups where the families are very large but the amount of the error is negligible. The error 
could be more serious in those few cases where the numbers in the groups are very small and the 
size of the family very large, but any such bias would not affect the conclusions. The earnings 
recorded at the Census are total earnings for the preceding twelve months. They do not include 
unearned income, pensions, military pay or value of board and lodging, ete. Possibly the recorded 
figures understate actual earnings somewhat, but the deficiency is probably not greater than 
9 p.c. Even if such a deficiency exists and is biased, it would hardly affect the distinctions drawn 
between groups whose average earnings differ by about $1,000. 


2. Differences in Family Size Associated with Ethnic Group, Education, 
Earnings and Urbanization of Wage-Earner Groups 


Canada : 


In the present section, mean family size of wage-earner social groups is analysed. Table 
LVIII shows the results ti the four principal variables with which this study is concerned. 
Because the differences between rural farm and rural non-farm wage-earners were not very 
consistent and were statistically insignificant, the two categories have been combined. This has 
the advantage of securing better representation in the high-income groups which are very poorly 
represented in rural parts. The standardized means shown at the foot of the table are those 
which would be obtained if all groups represented were of equal size. Thus the difference shown 
between the French and British ethnic groups is that which we would see if both groups had 
similar earnings, similar amounts of education, and were represented in the same proportions in 
rural and urban parts. The standardized mean for all Canada is less than the actual mean size 
of family observed, because there are far fewer persons in the less fertile upper income and 
advanced education groups. 


The study of cultural differences in family size showed how differences in family size asso- 
ciated with a variety of social characteristics can accumulate to produce a wide range of family 
behaviour. The same thing is seen in Table LVIII and is illustrated in Fig. 37. The calculated 
family sizes shown in the figure are obtained by cumulating the differences in group means given 
in Table LVI. The values were arranged in numerical order, and every other value, omitting 
“other ethnic origins”, shown in the chart. The lower bar of each pair shows the observed mean 
size of family. Over the greater part of the field the correspondence between observed and caleu- 
lated values is close. The hypothesis that such group differences can be added to yield observed . 
sub-group means is not too far fetched an account of the phenomena. It cannot be entirely 
' adequate since in general high fertility rates fall faster than low ones. Asa corollary, differences 
in fertility rates are pronounced when families are large, and tend to become obliterated when 
families are small. Hence, as we would expect, actual family size is somewhat higher than that 
calculated at both ends of the seale. One or two other discrepancies will‘be referred to later. ” 
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TABLE LVIII.—FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO EARNINGS, EDUCATION, URBANIZATION AND 
ETHNIC GROUP OF HUSBAND 


Avabian NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WoMEN AGeEp 45-54 YEARS, IN WAGE-EARNER 


z Py NoRMAL FAMILIES 
es Y re rab 9-12 years 13 years schooling 
Earnings of head and ethnic group ccs Seis peeoouEs bees and over 
z : Urban Rural | Urban Rural see 
Less than $950—- eee y ae 
French ethrlic group... )......2. [ap ° ae Res. ame 6-44 6-27 5-52 5:87 4-83 
Other ethni¢ groups.......... Bs. Sate. & PS. . amt 4-30 3-97 3-45 3-59 2-99 
British ethnic group.... a2 rs oe veeeee Pies. i e 3:74 3:45 2-88 2-95 2-54 
9950—$1,949- = = Se , 
French ethnic group. a ee oe oe <n 2 6-28 5-73 4.97 5-71 4-34 
Other ethnic groups......,..... ee es. . ae 3-97 3:68 2-91 3-45 2-80 
British ethnic sTOMD. a ee - aa Poss + Bes. a: 3+22 3°14 2-62 2-65 2°35 
$1,950—$2,949— . 3 € & 
French ethnic group.......... a... oe ae Be eve oa. 5+80 4-92 4-69 3-28 4-28 
Other ethnic groups..... ee SR a 2h: 329 2-73 2-59 2-21 2-45 
British ethnic a a bette eee ee a 2:88 2:64 2-37 2-28 2-15 
$2,950 and over— a ef es 
French ethnic group.......... ease ik Aes. a 5°12 4.23 4-16 4-84 3-86 
Other ethnic STOUBS... Sk... s?s Sos eee 2:91 2-42 2-38 2-91 2-08 
2°72 2-60 2-24 2-33 2-10 


British ethnic or@ap . . Re. Sa See Bes bette s 


; STANDARDIZED MEANS - 
Erunic Grourp— 3 oe aes -— Parnines— 


Frencls. .. . ig... ie. . sca dk S....05. Seep - Less than $950... .. RUE DEES: ee 4-43 
Other#.....: Ge.) . Jee... Be ee... ae 3-23 oo 950--01 9493... Bc. es ike ee 4-07 
British. a: ees. SBR Te Senee e 2°87 “$1, 950—$2, i eae .. - Sees. © OR SE 3-46 
e2$2,950and OWer.. .2h....... HES. wed 3°30 

Epucation=- a : = Se as 

0-8 years schooling....... eee Bo aee 4-56 =  URBANIZATION— 
9-12 years. SCHOOLING Sn. oie ove one ao ett ney BOL ie Rurade...... RIES: so i-0nd We Pos Ne Sey bal Se 4:07 
13 years schooling and over.............-. 3-28 ISIS 021 WMS it PEN lire NN a 3-56 

PE Oe ae ee ee 3°82 


A statistical analysis of the variance of Table LVIII is given in Table D. VIII. The effects 
of all four variables are highly significant. On account of the broad’ classifications used, the 
relative magnitude of the effects cannot be shown to be statistically significant on the basis of 
the present results alone. However, both the close correspondence with previous work and 
consistency through various arrangements are corroborative evidence that the relative importance 
of the different social variables is independent of the classificatory scheme. 

It is perhaps rather surprising that the rural-urban difference should be so small, even 
though the fact of incorporation does not always draw the line where the sociologist would wish it 
drawn. Two considerations are relevant. In the first place, this section deals with wage-earners 
only, and agricultural’wage-earners are relatively few in number. In the lowest earnings group, 
they amount to at most 30 p.c. of the-whole, and in all other earnings groups their numbers are 
negligible. At the higher come levels, most rural wage-earners are either in manufacturing, 
construction and transport occupations, or, at the highest educational level, white-collar workers. 
They are probably suburban rather than rural. In the second place, the rural-urban differences 
commonly observed seem to be in part a result of lower incomes. As already stated, high earnings 
are relatively far less frequent in rural districts. ! 

Perhaps most interest attaches to the differences in. Smile size associated with earnings, 
since these are introduced for the first time in this work. Although the differences are not very 
large, they are extremely consistent. With only three exceptions, an increase in average earnings 
is associated with a smaller average family in each ethnic group, at each educational level, and 
in both rural and urban areas. © The exceptions are three rural ethnic groups with advanced 
schooling. In these groups families are larger in the highest earnings group than in the $2,300* 
group. While this is in part the result of exceptionally small families in the rural $2,300 group, 
the average family sizes in the highest income groups are somewhat larger than those calculated 
from the means. The numbers involved are small but other lines of evidence suggest that this 
is not a chance phenomenon. Possibly in rural parts, as opposed to towns and cities, the highest 
economic status does not carry with it the anticipated reduction in numbers of children. In so 
far as the groups here discussed are concerned, this finding loses much of its possible significance 
because the groups in question have still far too few children for replacement. 


* Vide Table LIX. 
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We may ask whether, within each earnings group, there is a difference in the average earnings 
of the various social groups. These differences do exist. British groups average higher than 
French, and the average wage rises as the educational level rises. Except in the highest earnings 
groups, these differences amount to Jess than $50 per year, and are consequently negligible com- 
pared with group differences of nearly $1,000. In the highest earnings group, the differences 
are more pronounced. Groups with 13 years schooling and over average about $400 per year 
more than those with 9-12 years, and this difference is about 10 p.c. of the annual earnings. 
Family earnings are not proportional to earnings of head. The poorer groups add proportionately 
more to their earnings through the labour of wife or children than do the higher earnings groups. 
Usually the result of low wage levels, the family contribution cannot be regarded as a net addition 
to the standard of living. Earning mothers may sometimes, though not always, mean less good 
care for the younger children, and earnings of children between 16 and 24 years often implies 
restriction of educational opportunities. For these reasons, earnings of head have been regarded 
as the best index to the economic status of the family. Table LIX shows average earnings of head 
and average family earnings at each level. 


We also need to remember that the earnings recorded at the Census do not tell us what the 
family income has been during the whole of the reproductive period. There is probably some 
correlation between economic status in middle age and that enjoyed previously, but against this 
is the fact that the highly-paid professions entail a long period of training without earnings and 
a further period when earnings are much lower than the maximum eventually reached. Seemingly 
many of the high income groups in our study could well afford larger families than they have, 
but we cannot know that this was true at the time when more children might have been born. 


TABLE LIX.—AVERAGE EARNINGS, CANADA 


AVERAGE EARNINGS oF WAGE-EARNER Heaps or NorMAL Famivies MarRieD To Wives AGED 45-54 YEARS 


Earnings 
Item Cink 
. An | PSs" | shows | $8089 | and over 
Number of wage-earner heads............... 00000 eeeeeee 232, 247 77, 241 109, 250 29, 461 16, 295 
*Loetalvearmin gs Of NOARGS osc ¢:cluissc cin oe pike bse s Paes $ | 3,273,153 388, 734 1, 498, 468 676, 588 709, 363 
BMeantearnings of head. 8 occ. he dten So sce ena ve trea $ 1, 409 503 1,372 2,297 4,353 
Number reporting family earnings...................+.-- 225, 226 | 73, 687 106, 602 28, 901 16, 036 
Porvalearmings of families ik eee ee eee pee $ | 4,049, 058 631,259 | 1,900,819 771,059 746, 371 
Mean carnings Of families. coos a5 suis amr h ee anise 2 $ 1,798 857 1,783 2,668 4,654 


bytreronee ol. means: . Fe Sek). he ce ln eee ces oak $ 389 354 411 371 301 


The biggest difference in family size occurs when we pass from the $1,400 to the $2,300 
group. This is largely due to the exceptionally small families of rural wage-earners in the latter 
group. Among urban wage-earners, each step upwards in average earnings is responsible for 
about an equal reduction in family size. The numbers involved in the aberrant French and 
“Other” rural groups which show the largest drops are very small but the same tendency is apparent 
in the larger British group. While there is probably considerable sampling error in this part of 
the table, possibly the families of suburban wage-earners at the $2,300 level are exceptionally 
low for some reason which is not immediately obvious. 


The educational effect previously noted persists even when income differences are equalized. 
It is in fact more pronounced than the latter. A later section will analyse the occupational 
differences associated with advanced education. Advanced education is associated with different 
ways of living and with the expectation of a higher standard of comfort and of ostentation. Both 
at the lowest and the. highest income levels, the smaller families of the well-educated indicate 
that an ever-increasing standard of wants is the potent factor in reducing the size of the family. 
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The distinction between French and British ethnic groups reflects differences in both language 
and religion. These have been analysed in a previous report. The remaining group is too hetero- | 
geneous to be of much interest. It was included in order to cover the census population at the 
required age as completely as possible. The cultural difference is striking. It is about equal in 
size to the combined effects of extreme poverty and lack of education. Both major culture groups, 
however, react in the same way to a rising standard of living. In fact, as Table LX shows, income 
dittdienibes are considerably more pronounced in the French group, where increased prosperity 
acts on an initially higher fertility rate. We should then interpret these differences as indications 
of the presence of isolating factors which have tended to preserve family attitudes of a past era, 
and to retard adaptation to fashionable living patterns. Though some minor variations in 
pattern will emerge later, cultural distinctions are compatible with a basic similarity of response 
to economic environment. It is noteworthy that the cultural lag was still potent in Canada at 
the period to which this study refers*. Some workers in the United States have found that 
cultural differences are not apparent when economic and educational status are equalized. 
Although there are small differences in average earnings and years of schooling within the broad 
categories here used, the combined effect of the French language and the Roman Catholic 
religion appears to be operative at all economic and educational levels. 


TABLE LX.—COMPARISON OF FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO EARNINGS, EDUCATION, 
URBANIZATION AND ETHNIC GROUP OF HUSBAND 


DIFFERENCE! IN S1zE OF FAmMIny BETWEEN PoorrEst AND Most Prosrerous EARNINGS GROUPS 


French British 


Education and urbanization ethnic ethnic 
i group group 
0-8 years schooling— 
hee Ne 4 A Oe SS LIS See Pe Ee ee Orr Merwe erat Penn yee 1-26 1-29 
bein ete eS, Se, CEPR Sad oe cc oarcin ec lonkin ae Bote te Bek RAGES & Ge Rc ROE oe 1-32 1-02 
9-12 years schooling— - 
A Ru g2) GONE pay, a Gee, Sar oe ee hea Ae SV eee 2 Aaa peat Lem Et 2-04 0-85 
es tin <A see see Oo a.’ Le pe ame Ns sed xars eras ais as ave eteiceed oh Syn ae See Nish 1-36 0-64 
{3 years schooling and over— 
RE sis ETE ET OEP TPE CTE OT TET ES TW brew PE OE eRe a ECT Ove OE les 1-03 0-62 
Wisin OS ere ee ee A Sines ee ha ee ets Cah A cis Je EU Fac erste 0-97 0-44 


1 Less than $950 group minus $2,950 and over group. 


The interactions between variables shown in Table D. VIII indicate where sub-groups 
depart from the general rules described above. None of the interactions between three variables 
are significant, but three of those between two variables call for comment. Two interactions, 
that between education and ethnic group, and that between education and earnings, can be 
interpreted on the lines indicated earlier as illustrations of the tendency for differences to be more 
marked when fertility rates are high. The educational difference is greater among the French 
than among the British but is less marked in the highest earnings group than in any of the others. 
In previous work, we found that family size was greater than expectation among the rural French 
Catholics... The same thing can be seen to a smaller degree in the present study. This suggests 
that the effect previously noted was due in part to the greater poverty of rural French Catholics. 
Among British rural wage-earners with 0-8 years schooling, 57 p.c. are in the $500 earnings group 
with average earnings of $471, but among the rural French with 0-8 years schooling, 73 p.c. are 
in this earnings group with average earnings of $432. As we shall see later, this interaction is 
more significant among non wage-earners. 


In Chapter IV, family size was related to social characteristics of the mother, and families 
of all women who had been married were included. In the present study we are dealing with 
the social characteristics of the father and are concerned only with families where the husband 
and wife are living together. Further, the categories of the two studies are not precisely com- 
parable. Yet. very close correspondence can be shown between the results of the two studies. 


* The words “‘isolating’’ and ‘‘lag’’ are used as descriptions of an historical process. Nothing is implied as to the desira- 
bility or otherwise of the process. y 
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In Table LXI the results are shown in parallel. In view of the inevitable differences in the 
categories, the correspondence could hardly be closer. The figures of the table are deviations 
from the standardized means of all families. The British ethnic group diverges less from the 
mean than does the group of English-speaking Protestants because it includes a considerable 
Catholic minority. The rural-urban difference is less in the present study, because all incorpo- 
rated places are treated together. Previously attention was confined to places with over 30,000 
inhabitants, where family size is less than in the smaller towns and villages. Though the com- 
bined educational and earnings categories on the left of the table are quite rough attempts to 
obtain categories corresponding to those on the right, yet educational status of either parent is 
associated with similar effects on family size. 


TABLE LXI.—COMPARISON OF DEVIATIONS FROM MEAN FAMILY SIZE ASSOCIATED 
WITH CHARACTERISTICS OF FATHER AND MOTHER 


4 


F Deviation Deviation 
Father (Wage-earner normal families) from Mother! Leetrom 
mean mean 
Ethnic group— C : 
ETO Oto ae oe Mtalerdn circa ah olin waadcon teagan hae 
PeRAU sat croak ets ae aa ee +1-53 (ae mother-(ougie ah lk oh cee } +1:43 
An pet (POR SUA: che cl Stak otin a Rade ake vin ets oe 
PritioWe Ee os ee) ee oc ME ES pepe os: en tr ae oo =a17 
Ree on Ae hen ae 
B V.GATSISCHOOMN Gs hcp epiurats acteyers elements’ ars ty : 
Earnings less than e650). ob otk ? +1-17 0-8 years schooling... .......++.++++++00: Bee, +1-04 
12yearsischooling. |. 35 Ho. ti. abies so te : 
eS $050-$1,9 ga Rak a } +0-04 | 9-12 years schooling. Peete eee eee eee nee e een ees —0-09 
1 INGrAaNnG OVELE. 1. akin: ans { : 
ee i ee }| =0-90 | 18 years schooling and over........2...0-200+. —0-95 
Urbanization— 
LEAVE TH LS ee SERN BOA ORS SO ermine 5 comes +0-25 NEA gs) eee ee einer Aer im Wea ranean pe neennsece rey meant ely +0-60 


Wrbantee. 250 kak. Se as oh oR ed oe = (826 1 Gib vee 25. ope ay dre a he ads eae ayeutvoi Sora celotone eta eaate —0-60 


1 Chapter IV, Table XX XI, 


Another comparison can be made between the range of mean family sizes in Table XX XI, 
and that in Table LVIII. A more precise definition of cultural characteristics of the mother, 
together with a distinction between farm and non-farm birthplace, gave both a higher and a 
lower mean in the former than the extremes in the latter table. On the other hand, the inclusion 
of an additional economic variable throws some light on the cultural differences previously 
reported. 


Regional Differences in Family Size 


Striking differences between the various provinces of Canada have been noted previously*. 
Quebec stands out sharply in comparison with Ontario and British Columbia. In Chapter III 
we saw that the greater part of these regional variations was associated with differences in 
language, religion, and educational status. When these influences were allowed for, Quebec, the 
Prairies, and Ontario were all at about the same level of fertility, but the Maritimes and Br itish 
Columbia differed significantly from the rest of Canada. 

It was not possible to take account of all the variables of the present study in every region 
simultaneously on account of the unequal distribution of the highest income and educational 
groups. So regional variation will be presented in three parts:—(a) all urban wage-earners, 
(b) British rural wage-earners, (c) French and “Other” rural wage-earners in the two lowest earnings 
and schooling groups only. Table LXII gives mean family size by regions for these three sets. 
The regional means shown are those that would be obtained if earnings, education, culture group, 
urbanization, and, in the case of (b), proportions farm and non-farm, were all equalized. A 
statistical analysis is shown in Table D. IX. As before, little difference is seen between Quebec, 
the Prairies and Ontario. Family size is consistently smallest in British Columbia, and the 
difference between this province and the rest of Canada accounts for the greater part of the total 
regional variation. Though the difference is somewhat smaller, families are on the whole larger 
in the Maritimes. Exceptions are the rural French and “Other” ethnic groups. These have 
larger families in Quebec and in the Prairies respectively. 


* Chapters I, II, passim. 
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Though some of the numbers on which the means are based are very small, and it was neces- 
sary to interpolate three values, yet the effect of all the variables is highly significant. Based on 
means of separate regional rates, Table LXII confirms the results of the previous section, in 
respect of the relative importance of ethnic group, education, and earnings. In all three sets, 
(a), (b) and (ce), regional variation accounts for less of the total variation than either ethnic group 
or educational status, but is possibly more important than earnings. The farm and non-farm 
difference accounts for a small but significant part of the total variation among British rural 
groups, but is unimportant in (a) and (c¢). 

TABLE LXII.—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO EARNINGS AND 
EDUCATION OF HUSBAND 


STANDARDIZED Mran NuMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS IN 
WAGE-EARNER NoRMAL FAMILIES 


(c) French 
(a) All urban! (b) British rural? and 
other rural? 


Less $950 ) $1,950 | $2,950 | Less $950 | $1,950 | $2,950 | Less $950 
n to to and than to to and than to 
$950 | $1,949 | $2,949 | over $950 | $1,949 $2,949 |} over $950 | $1,949 


— ef | SS CO SS | SS SS S| 


0-8 years schooling— 


Education and region 


Maritimesh ion. «20 ace aad 5-73 5-69 4-79 3-60 5-33 4-88 4-28 4-25 6-69 6-26 
Cheber te ec Coo ren 4-89 4-61 4-17 3-56 5-41 4-76 3-92 2-31 6-54 6-23 
IPTAITIGg eee fae tat Teens 4-80 4-17 3-09 2-91 4-42 4-06 4-02 2-82 6-43 5-36 
Ontarioy tiie br eee Oe 4-59 4-19 3-68 3-32 4-03 3-70 3-14 4-10 5-58 5-56 
British: Columbia. 2.cccn.c0e 3-42 3-24 2-66 2-24 3-78 3-42 2-70 3-00 4-42 3-50 
9-12 years schooling— 
Maritimes......... Ee occas 4-37 3-96 3-56 4-10 4-14 3-96 3-51 4-26 4-78 4-91 
Quechee. clan Bet encase contonn eres 3-95 3-51 3-30 2-94 3-60 3-10 2-43 3-34 5-42 (4-96) 
Prairies tos. care eee 4-17 3-32 2-98 2-60 3-66 3-38 2-74 2-71 5-74 63 
CORGARION SH Se thee Cae ma amen 3-72 3-19 2-86 2-69 3-14 3-02 2-66 2-57 4-46 4-12 
British “Columbia.....0. 25.00. 3-02 2-71 2-35 1-94 2-75 2-70 2-14 3-12 4-04 | (2-98) 
13 years schooling and over— 
Maritineshiceascns ms kee ae eee 2,76 4-51 3-00 4-21 3-51 2-44 3-40 2-54 - - 
Qnebet.<.L) eee. are 3-21 3-18 3-07 2-88 3-76 3-50 2-16 2-36 - - 
PEAIFICR aH ON ee. ek Laeet ateek 4-18 2-95 3-25 2-45 2:94 2-87 2-72 2-69 ~ ~ 
On tariogs Jan ls seal acihe as 3-34 3-07 2-77 2-46 3-01 2-74 2-23 2-26 ~ - 
British Columbia.............. 2-58 1-81 2-26 2-03 2-25 1-80 2-70 3-22 ~ ~ 


STANDARDIZED MEANS OF REGIONS 


RrEGION— (a) (b)? (c)8 
Eg hu eX 2 Vea a ee ine Papen Gare RAPS RMT ee 2 EE Re ae ree 4-19 3-88 5-66 
QUG EET, Ue Bee he RPe een LR a CT en ohe She MEER Dita tee Pe RU Dche 3-61 3°39 5-79 
POS ris LoCeUee, it 8. Mt PUI CEC CNR RAE OS TOR! a Meme OPE AMEE. FEMA! ae 3-40 3-25 5-79 
PP PAIEIOR ET MO, 2 cinta ET We ocraape vali Rchare MES: Ba Satie Lonsee RTT Rome Cale 3-32 3-05 4-93 
PSUICIS HA CO OUIUNTN ase... esis Neots oe eta Sty ers BA etek tole teane as oleaveets 2-52 2-80 3-73 

AS yest eRe Mame EE ea eee TES. hee 3-41 3-27 18 


1 Ethnic groups equalized. 

2 Rural farm and rural non-farm groups equalized. 
3 Ethnic groups equalized. Rural farm and rural non-farm groups equalized. 
The social and economic characteristics of regions vary widely, so that relations found in 
one part of the country do not necessarily hold in another. Hence we obtain several significant 
interactions involving regions. The most important of these is the considerably higher French 
fertility in the Maritimes and Quebec as compared with the Prairies and British Columbia. 
High French-Catholie fertility in the former regions was observed and discussed earlier*. Regional 
differences in fertility are exaggerated in the present instance by differences in religion and mother- 
tongue within the French ethnic groups. In the West people of French origin are less charac- 
teristically Catholic and French speaking. Two interactions are associated with earnings. 
Among urban wage-earners, family size varies least with income in the Maritimes and most in 
the Prairies. We have observed previously a tendency in the Maritimes towards greater uni- 
formity of family attitudes at a high level of fertility. The small families of the more pros- 
perous urban groups in the Prairies may be associated with the predominance of the metropolitan 
city of Winnipeg and the trading character of many of the other urban centres. Among British 
rural wage-earners, difference in family size is least in farm areas and greatest in rural non-farm 
areas. This pins down the tendency towards stabilization of the prosperous rural farm family 
to agricultural rather than suburban districts. The remaining interactions are a repetition of 
those found earlier. 


* Chapter IV, p. 73. 
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Since the regional fertility characteristics of the Maritimes and British Columbia have 
appeared several times with different combinations of variables, we may now inquire whether any 
residual variation remains when we put together all the results. One important distinction 
neglected in the present study is the variation in the proportions Catholic of the different ethnic 
groups from province to province. ‘The French and ‘Other’ ethnic groups also vary in pro- 
portion speaking English, a characteristic associated with small families. From previous work, 
we can make an estimate of the effect of these cultural differences on the mean family sizes of 
Table LXIJ. The somewhat higher fertility of Quebec and the Prairies can be mostly accounted 
for in this way. The difference between British Columbia and the rest of Canada is only slightly 
affected. The cultural characteristics of the British and French in British Columbia are favour- 
able to low fertility, but the reverse is true of other ethnic groups. For similar reasons, the 
higher fertility of the Maritimes is unaffected by cultural variations within ethnic groups. 

' There are some other features of provincial economy which can be noted in this connection. 
Previous studies and the subsequent section show low fertility of white-collar occupations. In 
most of the cells of Table LXII, the proportion of persons employed in trade, service and clerical 
occupations is highest in British Columbia and lowest in the Maritimes. This would account 
for a part, but only a small part, of the fertility differences in these regions. Within the educa- 
tional groups described, the proportions of persons in the 0-8 years group with less than 5 years 
schooling is consistently less in British Columbia, but in the other educational groups no marked 
provincial difference exists. The small differences in the mean earnings of the earnings groups 
show no consistent provincial variation. In conclusion, we may say that the social character- 
istics studied in this and previous chapters account for the greater part of the apparent differences 
in fertility between the provinces, and for all the significant differences between Quebec, Ontario 
and the Prairies. We are left, however, with a somewhat larger average family in the Maritimes 
and a decidedly smaller average family in British Columbia, and these differences cannot be 
explained by any of the social characteristics so far studied. 


Occupational Differences in Family Size 

Average family size varies widely between occupational groups. For example, families of 
those in professional and managerial occupations are on the whole much smaller than the families 
of farmers and unskilled labourers. Chapter V gave total fertility rates by occupation and 
analysed them in relation to the average earnings and educational level of the occupation. Occu- 
pational fertility was correlated with both remuneration and educational status, more especially 
with the latter. This result agrees with the findings of previous sections. The present material 
affords an opportunity to carry the analysis further. We can see whether occupational fertility 
is solely a matter of differences in earnings and education or whether within the same earnings 
and education groups there are also differences in fertility between occupations. Due to limita- 
tions of cost, the analysis is confined to French and British wage-earners in the two largest 
provinces, Quebec and Ontario. Occupations are grouped in five classes, (a) Agriculture, (b) Other 
Primary, (c) Manufacturing, Construction and Transport, (d) Trade and Finance, Service, 
Clerical, (e) Unskilled Labourers not in primary occupations. 

The five occupational groups mentioned cannot be studied over the whole field of variation 
of earnings and education, since unskilled labourers rarely, if ever, earn over $2,000, and seldom 
have had more than 12 years schooling. So the analysis falls into two parts. In the first part, 
unskilled labour has been omitted, and the groups—Agriculture and Other Primary—have been 
combined. Quebec and Ontario are combined, as are also farm and non-farm. In this way all 
earnings and educational groups are represented. In the second part, the five occupational groups 
mentioned above are treated separately, but the analysis is confined to earnings less than $2,000, 
and less than 13 years schooling. 

Table LXIII shows mean family sizes for three large occupational groups classified according 
to earnings and education; French and British are distinguished. The occupational differences 
follow familiar lines. Families are largest among workers in primary occupations and smallest 
in white-collar occupations. A statistical analysis is given in Table D. X. The order of variables 
already mentioned is the same as before. Occupational differences appear to be less important 
than those associated with culture group and education. They are about as important as income 
differences within an occupation. When all the variables, education, earnings, urbanization, and 
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occupation, are considered separately, each is still associated with significant differences in 
family size. When account is taken of occupational differences, the effects of the first three are 
somewhat reduced, and that of urbanization is considerably less. 

As before, the biggest difference in family size associated with earnings is found as we pass 
from the groups with average earnings between $1,000 and $2,000 to those with average earnings 
between $2,000 and $3,000. On balance, no further fall in family size is seen in the groups with 
earnings over $3,000. A profound change in family attitudes occurs at the stage of emergence 
from acute poverty. The difference in family size between those earning about $2,300 and those 
around $4,400 appears to be due solely to the fact that high earnings are more frequently found 
in white-collar occupations. Within each occupational group, no difference in family size asso- 

TABLE LXIII.—FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO EARNINGS, OCCUPATION, EDUCATION 
AND ETHNIC GROUP OF HUSBAND 


AVERAGE Rinne OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS IN WAGE-EARNER 
NorMat FaMIuies, QUEBEC AND ONTARIO COMBINED 


0-8 years . 9-12 years 13 years 
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Trade and finance, service, clerical.... 3-72 
1 Average rural and urban rates. : 


ciated with earnings is found among all those earning over $2,000. This is rather a striking 
result which prompts speculation, but the data for a definitive answer are lacking. We do not 
know the entire financial history of our families. Really high earnings are rare in Canada and 
perhaps do not characterize a conscious social group. It is possible that earnings may have been 
about the same early in life and that our high earnings group represents the more successful. If 
that were true it would be pleasant to know that the families of the successful are at least as large 
as those of the less successful, but the suggestion must remain purely speculative. Bearing in 
mind the facts that the earnings difference is not very large, and that there is a considerable 
amount of random variation, the most plausible suggestion seems to be that there are two distinct 
phenomena. On the one hand, in some of the British groups the size of family has already about 
reached bedrock in the $2,300 earnings group, so that not much further reduction is to be 
expected. On the other hand, among the French groups, there are some considerable falls in 
family size as we pass to the highest earnings group. Large actual rises in family size in this 
earnings group are found only among French wage-earners in primary and manufacturing, ete. ” 
occupations, and numbers are very small. 
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The difference in size of family between rural and urban areas is in large part the result of 
different occupations. Ethnic group differences remain the same. The proportions of French 
and British at different education and earnings levels are very different, but within a given 
earnings and education group, the occupational distribution of the two ethnic groups does not 
differ significantly. Income differences within a given occupational group are illustrated graphi- 
cally in Fig. 38. In the upper part of the figure, family size at each earnings level is shown for 
wage-earners in manufacturing, construction, transport and communication. At each earnings 
level, those with more than 13 years schooling are contrasted with those having less than 9 years 
schooling. In the bottom half, the same thing is shown for wage-earners in trade, finance, service 
and clerical occupations. These two groups are fairly well represented at all earnings and educa- 
tional levels. We see everywhere striking educational and occupational differences. We also 
see that, other things being equal, the size of family falls with increased earnings till the $2,300 
level is reached, and that after this there is as a rule no further fall. } 

In Table LXIV unskilled labourers not in primary occupations are included, and primary 
workers are subdivided into those in agriculture and those in other primary occupations. Quebec 
and Ontario are distinguished. The high fertility of primary wage-earners turns out to be due 
to the larger families of miners, lumbermen and fishermen. Agricultural wage-earners show a 
rather small size of family, about the same as that of workers in manufacturing, transport and 
construction. This is especially true of French agricultural wage-earners. In Canada there are 
comparatively few hired workers in agriculture. The family basis of much of our agriculture 
suggests that the absence of sons to help work the farm may sometimes be responsible for an 
older man being a hired labourer rather than an independent farmer. As we should expect, the 
class of unskilled labourers other than primary turns out to have large families. The mean size 
of family is intermediate between that of miners, lumbermen, etc. and that of workers in manu- 
facturing, ete. For the rest, Table LXIV confirms the results of previous sections. 

With the fine subdivisions of this section, the numbers in many of the groups are very small 
and four figures were interpolated. So too much weight should not be attached to any individual 
mean. ‘The statistical analysis indicates that there is a very high probability that the differences 
discussed are significant. There are a few significant interactions involving occupational 


TABLE LXIV.—FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO EARNINGS, OCCUPATION, EDUCATION AND 
ETHNIC GROUP OF HUSBAND 


AVERAGE! NuMBER oF CHILDREN EXVER-BORN TO MARRIED WomMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS IN WAGH-EARNER 
NorMAt FAMILIES, QUEBEC AND ONTARIO 
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1 Average of rural and urban rates. 
2 Not in primary occupations. 
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Figure 38 
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differences. ‘The most important point is that the high fertility of lumbermen, ete. is more pro- 
nounced at the lowest earnings level, and less so when earnings are over $1,000. This relation 
is more marked among the British, though, of course, here the fertility level of all occupations is 
lower. The unexpectedly low fertility of agricultural wage-earners is most marked in Quebec. 
In Ontario the families of all unskilled and primary wage-earners tend to be more nearly the same. 

Occupational differences have been shown to be in part responsible for some of the differences 
in family size associated with the variables discussed earlier. Table LXV shows the most extreme 
variations in occupational distribution. The high fertility occupational groups, primary occupa- 
tions and unskilled labour, are associated with low earnings and low educational status and more 
particularly with the group that combines both of these. The low fertility white-collar occu- 
pational group, on the other hand, is associated with the opposite state and especially distinguishes 
urban from rural areas. 
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3. Family Size among Non Waége-Earners 
Economic Status of Non Wage-earners 


Information about income or earnings is not available for the large class of gainfully occupied 
persons who are employers, working on own account, unpaid family workers, or retired. In the 
group of families selected for this study they amount to nearly half the total number (44 p.c.). 
In order to make some analysis of family size which would parallel the earnings analysis of wage- 
earners, the value of owned homes was used as an index of economic status. This index is subject 
to many defects which do not apply in the case of earnings. The value placed on the home by 
the owner is supposed to represent the market value, but can, and does, vary very widely round 
this amount. ‘There is no potential check on statements as there is in the case of wages or 
salaries, which are often a matter of public record. Then, even if correctly known, market 
value of the home is much less directly related to standards of living and cash resources than 
are the earnings of wage-earners. All such difficulties are most acute in the case of rural farm 
homes. Different standards of living in town and country complicate comparisons of income, 
and, much more so, comparisons of home values. Although rural housing is by no means good 
throughout Canada, it is easy to find in the older provinces farm homes which are better places 
to live in than urban homes valued at ten times the amount in dollars. For these and other 
reasons, the census usually makes no attempt to analyse rural home values and it is the general 
policy not even to record the value of farm homes. This policy was not applied consistently 
however, and we do have the value recorded for some farm homes. In view of the ambiguous 
nature of the economic index used, the conclusions of the present section are somewhat tentative, 
and will turn out to be less clear cut than those of the previous section. 

Although in general families have been rejected when any of the particulars required for this 
study were not stated, family size has been tabulated for the large class of non wage-earning farm 
home owners with value of home not stated. These amounted to 47 p.c. of all non wage-earners 
in the group studied. Family size was also tabulated for tenants and lodgers, who together formed 
20 p.c. of, the group. There remained available for classification by value of home owned 62,218 
families, exactly a third of the whole non wage-earning group. These have been classified into 
four groups by value of home; (a) under $2,000, (b) $2,000-$2,999, (c) $3,000-$4,999, (d) $5, 000 
and over. These groups nave been further cross-classified in the same way as in the previous 
section. 

TABLE LXV.—DIFFERENCES IN OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
WAGE-EARNERS 
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1 Not in primary occupations . 
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Comparison Between Economic Groups of Wage-earners and Non Wage-earners 


From what has been said, it will be obvious that we cannot directly compare occupiers of 
homes of a certain value with wage-earners at a given earnings level. Yet it is possible to make a 
rough comparison of the two economic scales. The basis for the comparison is a table prepared 
by the Housing Census Staff which shows the family earnings of the household for each group of 
values of homes owned by wage-earners. The data are for cities of 30,000 and over only. From 
the table we can estimate the average earnings of head corresponding to each group of home 
- values. For cities of 30,000 and over, we estimate that the average earnings of heads of house- 
holds who are wage-earners and home-owners are about as follows:—values of home less than 
$2,000, c. $1,400; $2,000—$2,999, c. $1,800; $3,000—$4,999, c. $2,200; $5,000 and over, c. $3,200. 
If we refer to the earnings groups of the previous section as groups (1) to (4) in ascending order 
of earnings, then it appears that group (a) of home owners corresponds to group (2) of wage- 
earners, group (b) is about midway between groups (2) and (8), group (c) corresponds to group 
(3), group (d) is midway between groups (3) and (4). 7 

Judging from the information obtained in cities, we would say that the means of the two 
economic scales represent about the same economic level, but the intervals in the home-owners’ 
scale represent a smaller economic difference. As a result, the two highest and lowest wage- 
earning groups represent greater extremes of poverty and prosperity than do the two corresponding 
groups of home-owners. It is quite doubtful to what extent this conclusion is relevant to the 
rural situation, but as a provisional hypothesis it is consistent with the results obtained and en- 
ables us to form some idea of the relative fertility of wage-earning and non wage-earning families. 
What may be called the gross average family size of non wage-earners, i.e., the total number of 
children born divided by the number of mothers without any sub-classification, is 4-74 as ¢om- 
pared with 3-86 for wage-earners. The high gross average is chiefly due to the high fertility of 
farmers. While 17 p.c. of wage-earners live in rural areas, 68 p.c. of non wage-earners live in 
these areas. Of the latter, 56-5 live in farm areas as compared with 5-0 p.c. of rural wage- 
earners. 

If we pursue the comparison further and consider fertility at comparable economic levels, a 
rather interesting situation emerges. In what follows we disregard the large class of farmers 
whose economic status is not known*. Although more non wage-earners than wage-earners 
are found at the higher economic levels,+ at comparable levels, family size is on the whole larger 
among non wage-earners. This is almost entirely due to the large families of French non wage- 
earners in farm areas. In the British ethnic group and in urban areas generally families of non 
wage-earners tend to be smaller. The latter is the situation we should expect, since as a rule 
the ownership of property is regarded as conferring high economic and social status even though 
cash income may be low. 


Family Size According to Ethnic Group, Urbanization, Education, and Value of 
Home Owned 


Table LXVI shows average family sizes of non wage-earners classified according to the criteria 
previously described. Farm families with value of home not stated, tenants and lodgers are 
not included. Standardized means for each variable are shown in the table, and a statistical 
analysis is given in Table D.XI. Differences in family size associated with ethnic group and 
educational level are very similar to those already noted for wage-earners. The rural-urban 
difference is more important. The rural farm and rural non-farm difference is now significant and 
reflects the preponderance of farmers with large families in farm areas. From what has been 
said of the ambiguities and blurred distinctions of an economic scale based on home values, it is 
natural to find that value of home is less important as a source of variation than any of the other 
variables. It is, however, still significant. Its most important aspect is the fall in family size 
which occurs when we pass from the class of homes valued at under $2,000 to those valued at 
$2,000 to $2,999. There is no significant change in family size associated with homes between 
$3,000 and $5,000 and those over the latter figure. 

* An enormous amount of economic information about farm families is available from the Census of Agriculture but 
this cannot be related directly to data obtained from the Population Census. 


+ 36 p.c. of non wage-earners with value of home owned stated live in homes valued at $3,000 and over as compared with 
20 p.c. of wage-earners with earnings of $2,000 and over. 
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TABLE LXVI.—FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO VALUE OF HOME OWNED, EDUCATION, 
URBANIZATION AND ETHNIC GROUP OF HUSBAND 
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Only one interaction calls for comment, that between ethnic group and _ urbanization. 
Although its significance here is doubtful, it repeats the tendency noted elsewhere for French 
families to be larger than expectation in rural areas and correspondingly smaller in urban areas. 


i 


Regional Variations in Family Size among Non Waége-earners 


Regional differences have been discussed so often that it would not be profitable to devote 
much space to them here, especially as the sub-groups of non wage-earners are often very small and 
hence subject to large sampling errors. Table LX VII shows regional means classified in the same 
way as in Table LXII. The regional means exclude the effect of variations in earnings and 
educational status. The order of fertility among regions is the same as for wage-earners with 
one exception. The particularly high fertility of culture groups other than British and French 
living in Prairie rural areas is not seen among non wage-earners. Regional differences in family 
size are rather less important among non wage-earners. Differences associated with varying 
value of homes owned are most marked in the Prairies and least so in Quebec and the Maritimes. 
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TABLE LXVII.—REGIONAL STANDARDIZED MEAN SIZE OF FAMILY IN RELATION TO 
VALUE OF HOME OWNED AND EDUCATION 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN Ever-80RN TO MARRIED WoMEN AGeEp 45-54 Years In Non WaGE- 
EARNER, HoME-OWNER NoRMAL FAMILIES 
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1 Hthnie groups equalized. 2 Rural farm and rural non-farm equalized. 
8 Ethnic groups and rural farm and rural non-farm equalized. Includes value of homes of less than $3,000 only and 
those who have less than 13 years schooling. 


Differences in Family Size Associated with Occupation 


As before, non wage-earners in Quebec and Ontario have been analysed by three main 
occupation groups. Nine unskilled labourers, apparently odd-job men in building and repair, 
have been omitted altogether. There is also a category of retired persons. These may have 
been either wage-earners or not before retirement and may have been of any occupation. They 
are omitted from the occupation tables, but their family size will be referred to later. Table 
LXVIII shows family size by occupation group. Rural farm and non-farm have been combined. 
The statistical analysis is given in Table D.XII. For the most part the results repeat those 
already obtained for wage-earners, though here again the rural-urban difference seems more 
important. A difference associated with educational level is seen between the first two education 
groups but no further decline in family size is associated with over 13 years schooling. The 
one striking difference is that the economic differences observed cease to have any significance 
when occupational distribution is taken into account. This being so, Table LXVIII has been 
simplified by excluding variation in home values. Family size differences among non wage- 
earners at different economic levels can be explained completely by differences between the family 
size of farmers on the one hand, and white-collar occupations on the other, with employers in 
manufacturing, etc. occupying an intermediate position. Our economic index is not sensitive 
enough to detect economic differences within a non wage-earning occupation group. 

TABLE LXVIII.—FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO OCCUPATION, URBANIZATION, EDUCATION AND 
ETHNIC GROUP OF HUSBAND! 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN E\ver-BoRN TO MARRIED WoMEN AGep 45-54 Years in Non WaGE-FARNER, HoME-OWNER 
NorMat Famiirs, QuEBEC AND ONTARIO , 


0-8 years 9-12 years 13 years schooling 
schooling schooling and over 
Urbanization and occupation group French | British | French | British | French | British 
ethnic ethnic ethnic ethnic ethnic ethnic 
group group group group group group 
Rural— 
PUMA Bache oe S aoe REG) AE yaa Free ost Ue PA Ce he 7-64 8-55 6-15 2-72 7°23 2°85 
Manutaeturing?. Ate sacts sash. se ne LAY eee anaes 7-20 3-24 6-17 2-91 6-91 2-00 
El rade? xed lyets FARRER Ase AL te AEE, eet ST 5-94 2-81 5-48 2-38 5-72 2-10 
Urban— 
TMA oe BeOS Mee Tae oct ORCC can ee 6-89 2-97 5-91 2-88 6-88 2-24 
Manufacturing tea: ets Ree SETS OMEN ve ta EES Ee 6-48 2-97 5-33 2-72 4-51 2°25 
re Ge ty Nee wat in, eos nt Pe ge ae cara 5-69 2-52 4-97 2:17 4.59 2-36 
STANDARDIZED MEANS 
Erunic Grourp— EpucaTion— F 
PEODCEE, Vatecc oe er sae: Vest SR SAE 6-09 0-8 years schooling :))..6..5.5<.5\)aeeae 4-82 
IBiitisht. «Sy race dee doh he iene eine 2-65 9-12 years schooling 4:05. 1.0. He ob veslet 4-15 
13 years schooling and over........... 4-14 . / 
OccuPrATION— 
Pee Syn a Mere dye ince es ge 4-83 
Manuiacturing@s setae uct ne. 4-39 ee 
Pe TAC GSE wih Nyeka ee oe eran Alicia FJ 3-89 ADT esi ided ok ache St a a eee 4-37 
URBANIZATION— 
unalig See eahs, ck eee AIC 4-61 
Urban aed cos tote tae Hens, ee 4-13 
1Value of home owned equalized. 2 Includes construction, transportation and communication occupations. 


3 Includes finance, service and clerical occupations. 
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The above statement refers to the over-all picture. On closer examination, a novel and 
interesting feature emerges. Although differences associated with economic level are not on the 
whole important, one of the interactions involving economic level is possibly significant. The 
interaction in question is the one between ethnic group and economic level. Although some of 
the sub-groups are very small or missing, and the figures in consequence somewhat irregular, 
it appears that, when occupational distribution is adjusted, the French response to increased 
prosperity is different from the British. The British tends to follow the pattern previously 
established of decreasing size of family with increasing prosperity. Among the French, on the 
other hand, we find the smallest families in the group living in homes valued at $2,000-$2,999. 
The size of the family then increases and families are largest in the group living in homes valued 
at over $5,000. The French pattern is thus almost a complete reversal of the British. A dis- 
tinction of this sort was suggested when wage-earners were being discussed, but it could not then 
be clearly demonstrated. 


The situation can be described in another way by looking at the rank of the $5,000 and over 
groups. Among the French sub-groups, the $5,000 group has the largest families in both rural 
and urban areas, in all three occupational groups, and at all educational levels except that under 
9 years. Among the British sub-groups, on the other hand, the $5,000 group has the smallest 
families in rural and urban areas, at all educational levels, and in the primary occupational 
group; but has next to the smallest family size in the manufacturing and white-collar groups. 
To see whether there was greater differentiation at the highest home values among British, the 
group in white-collar occupations with 13 years schooling and over was tabulated according to 
value of home, $5,000-$6,999, $7,000-$9,999, $10,000 and over. Between these three classes average 
family size rose slightly with value of home as a result of fewer childless in the two latter classes. 
The average size of family of those having at least one child was about the same throughout. 
Rather surprisingly the French pattern described is even more strongly marked in urban than 
in rural areas. 


Two possibly significant interactions are both of the type which shows greater differentiation 
at high levels of fertility and have both been encountered before. French families are higher 
than expectation in rural and lower in urban areas, and the rural-urban difference is correspond- 
ingly less pronounced among the British. This distinction is accentuated by confining the data 
to the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, since French family size is particularly high in 
rural Quebec, while rural Ontario is much urbanized. The distinction between primary and 
white-collar occupations is also more marked among the French. 


The numbers of non wage-earners in primary occupations other than agriculture are very 
small at the higher educational and economic levels so that it is not possible to treat them sepa- 
rately in a systematic manner. The largest numbers are found in rural non-farm areas with 0-8 
years schooling, value of home less than $2,000. Comparing agriculture with other primary 
occupations at this level, family size in both is higher than in the other occupational groups. 
Among the Quebec French, family size is larger in agriculture, but among the Ontario British 
it is larger in other primary occupations. 


Retired persons have not been included in the foregoing analysis. Almost invariably their 
families are smaller than those of either wage-earners or active non wage-earners in the same 
economic and cultural categories. This difference is associated with a considerably higher pro- 
portion of childless families among the retired. 


Other Categories of Non Wage-earners 


Farm home-owners with value of home not stated.—As stated earlier, there are a 
large number of homes of unstated value in farm areas. From 89 p.c. to 98 p,c. of the owners 
are occupied in agriculture so that this category can be described as farm homes. Though nothing 
is known directly about economic level, the numerical importance of this group makes it worth 
while to tabulate the family sizes. Table LXIX shows family sizes of farm homes with value 
not stated, classified by educational level and region. The figures given for family size agree 
with those for non wage-earners in farm areas living in homes valued at less than $2,000. Of the 
latter, the great majority, except at the highest educational level, are occupied in agriculture. 
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The figures also agree with the family size for agriculture at this economic level in Quebec and — 
Ontario. For Quebec French farm homes with value unstated, the size of family is slightly larger 
than for those in homes under $2,000. In fact, the mean size of family in this group, 8-60, is the 
second largest recorded in this study except for some sub-groups with very small numbers. The 
largest is found among French rural non-farm wage-earners in Quebec in primary occupations 
other than agriculture. It is probable that the majority of farm homes, if valued, would in fact 
fall into the lowest value category. 

The educational and regional differences are of the same kind as those reported earlier. They 
are somewhat exaggerated because of the low economic level and consequent high fertility 
throughout. As before, French families are largest in Quebec, British in the Maritimes, and those 
of other ethnic groups in the Prairies. British Columbia is not quite so consistently in the lowest 
place though it still has on the average the smallest family size. It is worthy of note, in view of 
the small size of British families generally, that most British farm families are of a size more 
than adequate to maintain a stationary population. Those at the highest educational level in 
Ontario are just at the turning point, and those in British Columbia are just below it. 


Tenants and Lodgers.—Table LXX shows average family sizes of tenant and lodging 
families who are not wage-earners. Sizes of tenant families on the whole agree with those of 
families living in homes valued at less than $2,000. This suggests that they are at a rather low 
economic level. French tenant families, however, are smaller than those of any home-owners. © 
This is in line with the tendency noted earlier of French families to be larger as the value of the 
home increases. Lodging families are uniformly small, usually much smaller than those of 
either home-owners or tenants. They yield the lowest stable rates recorded in this study. Asso- 
ciated with the small average size of lodging families is a much higher proportion of childless 
families. We have, of course, no means of knowing whether the status of tenant or lodger was 
temporary or of long duration. 


TABLE LXIX.—FAMILY SIZE IN FARM HOMES WITH VALUE OF HOME NOT STATED IN 
RELATION TO ETHNIC GROUP, RELIGION AND EDUCATION OF HUSBAND 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WoMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, IN NoN WAGE-EARNER, 
HoME-OWNER NORMAL FAMILIES, RURAL FARM, VALUE OF HoME NOT STATED 


13 years 
: ; 0-8 years | 9-12 years ; 
Ethnie group and region schooling | schooling vipa 
French ethnic group— 
8-60 7-42 7:07 
6-71 5-45 6-18 
8-06 6°77 4-71 
ta 7-27 5-91 4-31 
ee itien €OMIEA DIAS. Sa foc Agen fon eee ee Pen en Oe Fee 4-14 4-50 1-50 
RATING AGA Tce Mi etnens sold edicls mails cedoecos fe MR So te eee 8-29 6-90 6-28 
Other ethnic groups— 
Quebec unitate. tier... ahaha cals cheney etds end oy NE ale pid te cg 5-57 2-86 3-50 
Prairies EN cays Uy blateis' x [REN oe ODE ST eRe Pd Oe RAEI RT Mi ene ene eC es 6:37 4-87 4-13 
Maritiniog $s), ESUIIMIS Pa! CO MOLE ML TS 1). HRSG eee Manat fine: TE. 4-72 4-26 4-00 
Ce PID UE Sei a eel at ea Ah a castes mkt) Lp MM AR oe DM te 4.22 3:24 2-70 
TOPIIB IEMA DIAL Giro wey oe eles Pa eae ee ee ee SON rhe. SEY. 5-21 4-04 3-79 
EEC OT ETE TI. SEN ola Iie Meena SARE LARUE MLE be MORON AI «Aira, Sa edule Nh) CRIED 5-94 4-54 3-82 
British ethnic group— 
tu aire DEES Soa Gme ENE VERIO Tr UMA TTAD NEI er ad ORIG 1 fen 4-66 3-43 2-71 
PVBATIOM: 32s Cre esiad Ol oy he ble oe Ave RAR OER Laem es eee Eee Pee 4-14 3-62 3:41 
Maritimes.......... Peele eye ie SE eR eRe SIO a eT Ate Oe Ee See Rene ae 4-87 3-90 3-08 
ODA IO ies vig Sarciat aaNe Tal sia's bh h aula ras Manag ait main RE alle ull Ne at 3-52 2-98 2-38 
Prstish:- Columibia sii). bey ay « Me esd eee cd IN ODUETEE A UT a aed 3°73 2°82 2-16 
CR BROR ex SS cee Se eh. Saree ce tee et OTe ce te EN ee ee 3:94 3-44 2-98 
STANDARDIZED Mrans, CANADA 
ErHNic Grour— EpucaTtion— 
IPONGIVAR ee toe cee: GAAS Sse: 7°14 0-8 years schooling’ <;t452 20. ele eee 6-06 
Ciphers. iai's' want ast Eeatalaices Brass 4-77 9-12 years schooling..............es00. 4-96 
Briis hie tees cates MU ee ie ko 3-45 13 years schooling and over.........-. 4-34 


ALE eer ei eter eee oe see er 5-12 
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TABLE LXX.—FAMILY SIZE OF TENANT AND LODGING FAMILIES IN RELATION TO 
ETHNIC GROUP, EDUCATION AND URBANIZATION 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EveR-80RN TO MARRIED WoMEN AGep 45-54 Years In Non WAGE-EARNER 
NorMat Famiuigs, TENANTS AND LODGERS 


0-8 years 9-12 years 13 years schooling 
schooling schooling and over 
Tenants, lodgers, and ethnic group Rural Rural Rural 
Urban Urban Urban 
Non- Non Non 
Farm farm Farm farm Farm farm 
Tenants— 
French ethnic group..................- 7°44 6-25 5-73 5-70 5-55 4-45 3-44 5-37 3-76 
Other ethnic groups................... 6-04 4-70 3-97 5-05 3-57 2-92 3-69 3-19 2-60 
British ethnic group :.|....... 00066 dess 4-47 3°95 3-37 3-82 3-14 2-65 3-26 2-35 2-16 
Lodgers— 
French ethnic group...............0.0% 5-73 5-37 3-34 4-71 3-64 2-04 6-00 0-00 1-33 
Otherietlnic Groups, ss cshaicee ears. 3°76 3-24 2-37 5-61 2°44 1-67 - - 0-83 
British ethnic group...............60- 2-66 2-59 1-95 2-00 1-53 1-26 1-62 2-00 1-20 


4, Age at Marriage 


Chapter II showed a very striking association between age at marriage and size of family. 
The topic was again mentioned in relation to cultural differences in family size*. In the present 
study we have for each group the number of women who married for the first time under 25 years. 
This gives a clue to the way in which age at marriage varies with economic status. 


Wage-earner Families 


Table LX XI shows proportions married under 25 years for the sub-groups of Table LVIII. 
On the whole, frequency of early marriage goes with large size of family but there are some 
striking departures from the rule. In particular, though families are much larger in the former, 
there are fewer married under 25 years in the French ethnic group than in the British. Over 
the whole table, the correlation between proportion married young and family size is +0-54, 
but for each ethnic group taken separately it is considerably larger. The correlation coefficients 
are:—French, +0-83; Others, +0-68; British, +0-87. Figure 39 is a scatter diagram in which 
proportions married under 25 years are plotted against the mean family sizes of Table LVIII. 
The regression lines of family size on proportion married young are shown separately for each 
ethnic group. Family size falls off with increasing age at marriage to about the same degree in 
each ethnic group, but at a much higher level in the case of the French. 


* Chapter IV, p. 78. 
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TABLE LXXI.—AGE AT MARRIAGE IN RELATION TO EARNINGS, ETHNIC GROUP, 
EDUCATION AND URBANIZATION 


PERCENTAGE MARRYING FoR THE First Time Unprr 25 Years AMonc MARRIED WomEN AGeEp 45-54 YEARS 
IN WAGE-EARNER NORMAL FAMILIES 


0-8 years 9-12 years 13 years schooling 


hooli Schooli d 
Earnings of head and ethnic group E ‘ibcaa esas bianca ne ee alsa iiacass niet: Wilbon feat MEG 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
p.c p.c “ pe p.c p.c p.c 
Less than $950— 
IRTenehcecthnicreTrOUp...<s 02.08 ube ee oer 77 73 68 66 59 60 
Other/ethnic groupsy... whee hae eee 74 77 72 69 53 60 
British) ethnic) groups .). dees s.su. seats os 69 66 62 60 60 57 
$950-$1,949— 
Hrench ethniGieroupe sc sewisceeee aces seen 76 72 67 62 71 54 
Otherethnic eroupse  seacns anne eee 75 77 70 66 53 64 
British ethnic) PrOUp hh.) delays Melee te 69 63 60 57 51 51 
$1,950-$2,949— 
Eren¢h ethnicheroups tet. oncn cet es 6 ceri 73 70 63 59 39 52 
Opheriethnic £TOUDS.. sei. dota anaes 73 74 63 62 63 52 
Britishetnnic group. 6 samen ase eae 67 63 56 55 52 46 
$2,950 and over— 
RroncMmevhnic EFOUD. Geet eees see cies 62 68 60 61 44 50 
Othenethnicigroups.4-s..b. 4oseae eee 61 72 61 61 61 46 
British et hme STOUD. A) sesnnk. < ves eines 68 62 54 53 44 44 
STANDARDIZED MEANS 
Erxnic Grourp— p.c. EARNINGS— p.c. 
IRPATIC Hee teenie nar te ene Mees ata tetera ciate 62-8 Less CHO S000. ces eenie ace toi ate lirecctera 65-7 
OCHERY : s Berane 2) at eee kes seta snls 65-0 $950-$1/ G40 ei oa Ae ALY are te oct 64-3 
IBTIGISHiae: Meee. ek erate oe ae 2 teen: 57-9 $159502$25 940 wn 2 ee aid aaenstert's eer aeeets 60-1 
SP OHDAMCOVOr ascasaiatace che se aera 57°3 
EpucaTion— URBANIZATION— 
OB vents SCHOOUING! 5:0 2. uc as oes sag ois 70-0 D Bei by MMe ey, Cnn ena eete ete cece 62-5 
9-12 years schooling.................. 62-0 TURD ANE seerncis oe Rete te = mene eae 61-2 
13 years schooling and over........... 53-6 
ATR tacts bu Ie Seiee cael databace 61-9 p.c 


We found earlier that educational status of women was perhaps the most important cir- 
cumstance affecting age at marriage. We now see that the association between age of wife at 
marriage and educational status of husband is almost as pronounced. ‘This is hardly surprising 
since all these phenomena are closely connected. Husbands tend to marry wives with educational 
status corresponding to their own, and the ages of brides and bridegrooms are highly correlated. 
While a lengthy period of training tends of itself to postpone marriage, the higher standard of 
life acquired as a result of advanced education is probably the most important factor in the later 
marriages of the more highly educated. 


Tables LX XII and LX XIII show proportions married under 25 years by occupational groups. 
They correspond to Tables LXIII and LXIV. Again, early marriage is on the whole associated 
with large size of family, and the educational difference is still conspicuous. Wives of workers 
in all primary occupations taken together have rather fewer marrying early than those in manu- 
facturing, ete. From Table LX XIII we see that this is due to the late marriages of wage-earners 
in agriculture. Wives of workers in other primary occupations, i.e., mining, lumbering, fishing, 
marry exceptionally early. Wage-earners in manufacturing, etc., have small families in spite of 
marrying rather young. Otherwise the occupational order of Table LX XIII agrees with that of 
Table LXIV. 
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FAMILY SIZE BY PROPORTION MARRIED 
Figure 39 UNDER 25 YEARS, WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES 
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Non Wage-earner Families 


Proportions married young among non wage-earner families parallel very closely the rates 
among comparable groups of wage-earners. Tables are not presented since they contain little 
that is new. Again the proportion marrying young in the French ethnic group is lower than 
among other ethnic origins and higher than among the British. The proportion marrying young 
in urban areas is higher than in rural non-farm areas but very slightly lower than in rural farm 
areas. The only noticeable difference between wage-earners and non wage-earners is that the 
early marriage rate is slightly higher for the group living in homes valued at over $5,000 than 
for those living in homes valued at $3,000-$5,000. “This is also true when occupational distri- 
bution is taken into account. 

Proportions married early among the group living in farm homes with value not stated are 
high, and like family size are about on the same level as the lowest home value group. ‘This is 
also true of tenants. Lodgers show low proportions married young, but the difference between 
them and the rest of the population is not great. The low fertility of this group is chiefly attri- 


butable to the large number of childless marriages. 
92882—92 . 
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Selected Wage-earner Groups 


The points discussed above can be illustrated by more precise information about three selected 
groups. The groups were all Ontario urban wage-earners in white-collar occupations with 
13 years schooling or over. Two were British, earning (b) $2,950 and over, (c) less than $950. 
The mean family sizes were 2:00 and 2-31, respectively. The third group (a) consisted of French 
workers earning over $2,950 with a mean family size of 3-98*. Figure 40 shows average family 
size at’ successive ages, while Figure 41 shows cumulative percentages married at successive ages. 
Family size in the two British groups differs by only a small amount. The difference can be 


* These figures differ insignificantly from those given elsewhere because unknown ages and unknown numbers of children 
have not been distributed. 
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attributed in part to rather more marrying before 23 years of age in the poorer group and in part 
to larger families among those marrying at these young ages. In the poorer group there is a 
considerably higher proportion of very large families among those marrying early. As we have 
seen elsewhere, the tendency for large families to disappear with increasing prosperity is clear even 
among women who marry very young. 

Proportions married at different ages among the French are intermediate between the 
two British groups, but the size of familiy is considerably larger at each marriage age up to 35. 
At this age the number of children born becomes negligible in all social groups. All three groups 
show the effect of high educational status in the large proportion of women marrying after they 
are 25 years old. These charts can be compared with Figs. 32 and 33, in Chapter IV. 


Figure 41 
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TABLE LXXII.—AGE AT MARRIAGE IN RELATION TO EARNINGS, OCCUPATION 


EDUCATION AND ETHNIC GROUP OF HUSBAND! 


- PERCENTAGE WHO MARRIeD ror THE First Time UnpER 25 Years AMoNG MARRIED Women AGED 45-54 YEARS IN 


Wace-EarRNER Norma Famiuies, QUEBEC AND ONTARIO COMBINED 


SSS a ee a ae ee eee 


Earnings of head and occupation group 


Less than $950— 


$950-$1,949— 
PHMary: | in'. e b ey, cane, 
Manufacturing, construction, transporta- 


“$2,950 and over— 
TIDAL Ye. eter Rea Pe Ma ABC te ties 
Manufacturing, construction, transporta- 


Erunic Grourp— 


ROGRRICTL oy sane vie.g $45 aoe PER cos rae Le A Ne 
BB TCHS Waves os se osohs oa ORR eS reo rk ee ee 


EarRNINGs— 


Demo nat S000 oe ae ee eect ee TN J ANE ye ee 
ae AL iene ie Ba eae are oie as. AYA AR, Ca eal Miami Hain 0". 


1 Average of rural and urban rates. 


SP Ole epee Bi Gie (6:68 (96, 0. 0 Je 06.0 Ais 0. 60 elels 6.8410 eae «6 d9 6 sole 


ailb a [e\leee:'Slelee'te, ole loves a Ss eels oe e's 6s 


gia’ 0 [e's ©) eRe © eine (69s ») be eh es, 60 0 6 ps. des 6 08's op 


0-8 years 9-12 years 13 years schooling 
schooling schooling and over 
French British French British French British 
ethnic — ethnic ethnic ethnic ethnic ethnic 
group group group group group group 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
80 67 69 55 30 54 
73 69 68 63 59 66 
70 64 61 56 64 51 
79 66 65 56 78 67 
yas 68 69 63 66 61 
7h 61 58 53 62 47 
70 57 67 69 - 45 
76 67 69 59 53 58 
66 62 53 49 43 42 
63 64 15 58 75 43 
67 68 70 61 56 45 
66 60 52 48 49 42 
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TABLE LXXIII.—AGE AT MARRIAGE IN RELATION TO EARNINGS, OCCUPATION, EDUCATION 
AND ETHNIC GROUP OF HUSBAND! 


PERCENTAGE WHO MARRIED FOR THE First Time UNpER 25 Years AMONG MARRIED WomMEN Acep 45-54 YEARS IN WaGE- 
Earner Normat Famiies, QUEBEC AND ONTARIO 


0-8 years schooling 9-12 years schooling 
Earnings of ert a ed Trench ethnic group British ethnic group | French ethnic group | British ethnic group 


Quebec | Ontario | Quebec , Ontario | Quebec | Ontario | Quebec | Ontario 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Less than $950— 
MOG Ket; OLIN AT styteisiaresic ears <a tags 83 Hh 76 13 76 90 67 63 
WA WDOULELS? 0b len nine Pees eee 75 82 68 68 71 69 63 64 
Manufacturing, construction, 
transportation)... seky-sn <1 72 80 67 69 68 71 57 64 
PN OTICULGUT Olds, A cieere cislte eects austere 74 83 61 66 62 53 by 53 
Trade and finance, service, cler- , 
1Gal PRT £h, Galas wenat ae; 69 76 64 64 60 68 48 56 
$950-$1,949— 
Other primary %. nes gees sos oles 82 78 63 66 61 75 58 59 
Wa bourers2 wick. yc ee ise os 73 75 64 68 72 50 59 62 
Manufacturing, construction, 
TranspOrudtlOnis ames acl sedan 74 79 64 68 69 69 56 64 
PA OTICUICULE: . 2, «0. foie Aarne 66 90 74 65 86 60 55 53 
Trade and finance, service, cler- 
COI Ek: ses ee 69 77 58 62 57 66 51 50 


Erunic Grourp— p.c. 
LAUT esa Ye) Ooi a ens ee AM Hira lok, oer Sg DN Ot ee Mieke MRD TELE a Ec caren en oe 72-2 
BTiS rie eee tees see see at be MSU La, A Sule! Gane hana Sher Remain © RAL sara? ahaa a ec 62-2 

EpuUcATION— 

URSiVen Ta SCHOOMNEN F504 60s ak vies tere teh ee cine e vedas mses ncingiy sob sates 71-6 
O51 Fn CATSISCHOOLING Lae teeavas eee ecabises crcl ates) ake petnaraledsy cncvetn atv 62-9 

PROVINCE— 

UO DEC ste aa ter ore is Rearasere Mt aoetot ite taraveteys, cuamnasestale ere ne Ae NEA 66-2 
COLT TOM A CARES IE Roe SB Se REE ERRNO HE Dine GReTRO MBI ERInD > G's POOR UO. 68-2 

EARNINGS— 

DOPE EVs UE OI O) etesepa ty Bond Sig BAO ae Mba a Eatio Rae solo amo isite oleae 68-2 
SOROS TRO AO are mies eta ete sania te araters Ee oalulatcrst caver eres svotens fle er e¥ oi Tegehena aici gree 66-2 
OccuPATION— 
Other primar yeast eee eee eee le tele feies aie a) teil ols eter ate eis hte al ota) eieselsbopon 71-7 
LW} cet asi ne Pas ee cici ot ROS aon TROD ORO MGE DUH, SB EO DEE COC nIDS DoOdE a 67-7 
Manufacturing, construction, transportation...............-.+. sees ee eee 68-2 
APriCUlbUre Nac is. % Fe bas cote ets ned er ce tua nie ee awn Meee Houleiaes asie.gne 66-1 
Trade and financesServicer CloriCaln: icy key eieieds sete states aiaradereeshalenges tats 62-4 
ATT Re eta ech oe See ED GAD Eis Teco DIU eM ale ote Aero ope enter th sus) SMES ares ee Gceve 67-2 


1 Average of rural and urban rates. 
2 Not in primary occupations, 
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5. Childless Marriages 


Wage-earner Families 


Table LX XIV shows proportions of childless families and average size of family of those 
having at least one child in the sub-groups of Tables LVIII and LXXI. Mean proportions 
childless agree on the whole with total mean size of family. The most interesting exception is 
the lack of difference between income levels. The proportion childless is on the whole the same 
at all income levels, and the difference in total size of family is due to a reduction in the proportion 
of large families. Figure 42 illustrates this point. It shows the distribution of family sizes 
among British urban wage-earners with 9-12 years schooling in the Maritimes at two earnings 
levels. In the high income group, the proportion of childless families is slightly less as compared 
with the low income group. There is an increase in the proportion of one and two-child families 
and a reduction in the proportion of families with more than five children. 


In the last section we saw that age of marriage was correlated with size of family in all 
ethnic groups, but at a much higher level in the French ethnic group. When this effect is split 
up into the association with proportions childless on the one hand and average size of family of 
the fertile on the other, we see that proportions childless vary with age at marriage in the same way 
in all ethnic groups. The deviations appear to be random and the result of small numbers in some 
of the sub-groups. Different ethnic patterns are seen only in the size of family of those who have 
at least one child*. 

Although Table LX XIV shows considerable variations in proportions childless, the role 
played by the differences in total size of family is small. Even when the most extreme variations 
in proportions childless are considered, much the larger part of the difference in total size of 
family is due to preference for one or two child families rather than for those with more than 
four or five children. While this was true of the age-group with which this study is concerned, 
there are some indications that more of the younger women were likely to remain childless. We 
cannot infer that an increase in the proportion of sterile families may not become important in 
the future. 


* cf. Chapter IV, p. 81! 
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Figure 42 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY SIZE BY EARNINGS 
BRITISH URBAN WAGE-EARNERS , 9-12 YRS SCHOOLING 
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Table LXXYV shows proportions childless by occupation groups for the sub-groups of Table 
LXIII. It follows the same lines as the table of mean size of family. The most noticeable 
feature is the large proportion childless among wage-earners in white-collar occupations. As in 
the previous table, there is no difference between proportions childless in the highest and lowest 
earnings groups when occupational distributions are equalized, but somewhat inexplicably, the 
fewest childless are found in the group earning from $950-$1,949. When individual sub-groups 
are considered, the highest proportion of childless families is found among British urban wage- 
earners in white-collar occupations with over 13 years schooling and earning less than $950. Of 
these families, 25 p.c. were childless. The larger proportion of childless families in this group 
compared with a similar group with high earnings appears to be associated with a different type 
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of non-manual occupation. The proportions in trade and finance and in clerical work are about 
the same in both earnings groups, but in the low income group there are few in the professions 
and 18 p.c. in personal service where the proportion childless is particularly high. Proportions 
childless are low among low-paid workers in primary occupations, but are high among the few 
more highly-paid. This suggests a wide gulf in family attitudes between the unskilled and semi- 
skilled on the one hand and the managerial staff on the other in these occupations. 


TABLE LXXV.—CHILDLESS FAMILIES IN RELATION TO EARNINGS, OCCUPATION, EDUCATION 
AND ETHNIC GROUP OF HUSBAND! 


PERCENTAGE OF MarrieD WomeEN Acep 45-54 Years Wita No Cumpren in WAGE-EARNER NORMAL 
FAMILies, QUEBEC AND ONTARIO 


0-8 years 9-12 years 13 years schooling 
schooling schooling and over 
Earnings of head and occupation group French British French | British French British 
. ethnic ethnic ethnic ethnic ethnic ethnic 
group group group group group group 
p.c p.c p.c: p.c p.c p.c 
Less than $950— 
PUTT Ys Bea ee ye Oe bags cate Ryness 9-0 11-8 10-9 15-8 10-0 18-2 
Manufacturing, construction, transportation.......... 10-1 12-2 10-6 16-8 13-0 14-1 
Trade and finance, service, clerical.................. 14-0 16-1 16-2 18-9 17-5 19-2 
°$950-$1,949— 
PTA TY. RAE. «ee he Rolo a Fs ef SR 6-4 9-2 13-0 15-7 (13-0) 6-1 
Manufacturing, construction, transportation.......... 8-7 11-4 13-5 12-6 13-3 16-0 
Trade and finance, service, clerical.................. 10-1 13-0 14-8 17-6 13-4 16-8 
$1,950-$2,949— 
rity aya sees fac eee cites oe ee) elle ae fe 13-3 12-8 (14-0) 14-3 (15-0) 18-2 
Manufacturing, construction, transportation.......... 11-8 11-4 12-4 13-4 7:2 23-1 
Trade and finance, service, clerical.................. 13-4 15-2 13-5 15-4 12-4 20-9 
$2,950 and over— 
PDUMA ALY ot ee es ak DI ce A ee eee 12-5 19-0 (13-0) 15-4 (15-0) 21-4 
Manufacturing, construction, transportation.......... 11-9 12-9 13-0 16-0 16-7 13-8 
Trade and finance, service, clerical.................. 10-5 12-2 13-8 17-6 17-9 18-0 
Se NS Ol ee RT Pa 
STANDARDIZED MEANs 
Erunic Grourp— p.c. Earnings— p.c. 
ELT EN CHEM NE eR ook co abs eel 12-6 Tess. Chanv$9504iicn. yee. dee ee 14-1 
Byaibis hh Ww Se ay ce Ne ee Ne 15-3 CUES SLUT ya ie aan aL Diy pied gRL 2 12-5 
DL OG0 $2 G4 Oi eee Anais wick Mele srocaeeay ectaae 14-3 
EpucaTIon— 2 VOU ANC vOVEI. Beata ul ee CLL ae 15-0 
0-8-years ‘schooling sass esis oo Os 12-0 
9-12 years schooling................... 14-5 OccuPATION— 
13 years schooling and over........... 15-4 PATI ATV Shona cee Re are eae 13-5 
Manufacturing, construction, transport- 
SUELO, ates. cde dees ee nee 13-2 
Trade and finance, service, clerical.,.. 15-4 
ATER ec BE re eh aris em aie ee 14-0 


1 Average of rural and urban rates. 


Non Wage-earner Families 


Table LX XVI shows proportions childless for non wage-earning families. Rural farm and 
rural non-farm groups have been combined. As among wage-earner families, a striking difference 
associated with educational level is seen. The proportions characteristic of the various cthnic 
‘groups are what would be expected from the age at marriage rather than from the total size of 
family. There are particularly few childless among the ethnic groups other than French and 
British. Elsewhere we have noted the early marriages and few childless among those having a 
European mother-tongue, particularly in the Prairies. This is evidently most marked among the 
independent farmers, who in fact comprise practically the whole of the rural population cor- 
responding to the above description. Over all, there is no significant rural-urban difference in 
proportions childless and the proportions do not vary in any systematic manner with value of 
-home owned. 
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Some of the non wage-earning sub-groups show very high proportions childless and this points 
to a difference in the association with age at marriage for wage-earners and non wage-earners, 
respectively. Late marriage is associated with rather more childless among non wage-earners. 
In urban areas total family size is in consequence rather smaller for similar proportions marrying 
young, but in rural areas, the size of family of the fertile is greater. The difference in pattern 
helps to account for the greater rural-urban differential among non wage-earners. 

There are few childless among families living in farm homes with value not stated. The 
proportion rises with higher educational status. The lowest values are found among ethnic groups 
other than British and French, where we find that among 21,096 families of this type with 0-8 
years schooling there are only 5-3 p.c. childless families. There are also few childless among 
tenants in all areas but very many among lodging families. From a third to a half of all urban 
lodging families in this study were childless. Analysis by occupational groups would add nothing 
new to what has gone before, but we can note the uniformly high proportions childless among 
retired heads of families. 

TABLE LXXVI.—CHILDLESS FAMILIES IN RELATION TO VALUE OF HOME OWNED, 
ETHNIC GROUP, EDUCATION AND URBANIZATION 


PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED WomEN AGED 45-54 Years WitH No CHILDREN IN Non WAGE-EARNER, 
Homrt-OwneEr NorMAL FAMILIES 


a cp 9-12 Acie 13 years schooling 
Value of home owned and ethnic group id adboaee pevonne and Over 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Less than $2,000— 

Erench ethnic STOUp. ein die eae ® walle 10-0 15-5 12-7 17-2 14-3 21-4 

Othenethnic eroups: a wis shee ave eee 8°7 9-1 12-4 11-9 20-0 8-1 

British’ ChuniC:TOUD ans lark vstnneiee ae ee 11-9 12-8 15-0 15-5 21-1 20-6 
$2,000-$2,999— 

Brench (ethnic STOUP. wives ls ee pebiey eoiec 14-5 15-4 16-8 20-2 14-3 13-9 

Other ethnic SOUPS: ws 4 oa sle eeieepience + «oe 11-0 8-8 12-2 11-6 30-8 17:3 

British ethnic Sroup.40 is)o oh adele 6 «sles 16-8 16-7 18-8 16:7 25-0 20-6 
$3,000-$4,999— 

French ethnic group.........-2.eeeceeeee 10-7 16-6 19-1 13-7 4-3 23-1 

Other ethnic groups...) fa... oes ee 10-9 8-5 13-0 8-2 12-5 15-4 

British ethnie groups co eee «oes cee cee 16-6 17-9 20-9 17-9 22-4 19-8 
$5,000 and over— 

Erench ethnic @Toup: )ii.8 fee celewels eb owe 11-8 15-5 12-1 13-9 9-1 11-2 

Other ethnic groups.............---ee00: 8-4 5-9 7:9 14-3 0-0 14-3 

British ethnic group..............-.+6- 11-8 18-5 22-6 15-8 22-9 15-9 


i 


STANDARDIZED MEANS 


Erunic Grour— p.c. URBANIZATION— p.c. 
PENICI: atu tdee orca’ facade ci Me icici cake aes 14-5 RUGra er ct eae wire a ate aie ee eres 14-5 
Ogher. sje. bee nade vaeea tee kitae ets 11-7 Pals: os Fee Se Bos mae ee ass cleo ciats 15-0 
IBribishysy Pee a tee itkels ee cede oie seats 18-1 
VALUE or Home OWNED— 

EpvucaTion— essithan $2/000i48, ascot tiple avencietes 14-3 
0-8) years SCHOOLING ii dene + stot 0 oe eee a sale 12-7 $2 COO=S2 009 ores tae Cutt dic duals bicteleramifenets 16-7 
0-12) Vears SCROGIUNE. sca. esa dsle tes «ole 15-0 $3: 000-$41999) fo oc 4s sctove oe tae she dheteateee 15-1 
13 years schooling and over........... 16:6 $5:000 andiovers 35 hiv ase ane sis = amine vets 12-9 

ATHENA STEN SE, See RE AIS SAT Ht. oe 14-8 


6. Study of a Social Group with Low Fertility 


The object of the present section is chiefly of a negative character. We shall underline some 
previous conclusions and also indicate some of the limitations of the census approach to the 
problem of the declining birth rate. Concentration on average size of family tends to obscure the 
wide range of individual variation. There are many childless families in some social groups 
where the average family is very large, and, conversely, in the social groups with the lowest 
level of fertility recorded in this study, families with as many as ten or eleven children are to be 
found. In order to discover whether census data shed any light on individual variation, a special 
study was made of one of the social groups at the lowest level of fertility. The group consists of 
British urban wage-earners in Ontario with 13 years schooling and over, earning over $2,950 and : 
in white-collar occupations. The average size of family in this group is 2-00 children. Attention 
was confined in the first instance to four family sizes: (a) the sterile family, (b) the fashionable 
family of 2 children, (c) families of 4 children, (d) families with 5 or more children. In (a), (b), 
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and (c), a strictly random sample of 100 families was taken. In (d) all the families with more 
than 5 children together with a random sample of the 5-child families were included to make up 
100 familes. Every fact recorded at the Census was tabulated for the 400 families. 

Table LX XVII shows some of the characteristics of the families studied. Only the differ- 
ences shown in the first part of the table are statistically significant, and all of these but one have 
been investigated in the earlier part of this report. The most important is age at marriage. 
Size of family by age at marriage for the whole group was shown graphically in Fig. 40. A 
complete tabulation is given in Table LXXVIII. Similar tables showing size of family decreasing 
as age at marriage increases have been presented several times. The interest of the present one is 
that it relates to a socially homogeneous group with exceptionally low fertility. Though early 
marriage obviously increases the probability of a large family, there is still much variation and 
families as large as five occur to marriages as late as 30 or 31 years. We can also note that among 
wives marrying under 25 years the size of family was adequate to maintain a stationary population. 
If population trends could have been stabilized at this point in time, we might possibly look 
to greater frequency of early marriage as an answer to the problem of the too small family. But 
while the evidence indicates that at such:a low level further decline will be slow, there is no reason 
to believe it has ceased, nor can we assume, if early marriage were more frequent, that the extra 
marriages would be equally fertile. raat 

When attention has been directed towards the importance of early marriage, only one step 
further has been taken into largely unexplored territory. We must next ask what determines 
age at marriage. Again, we know a good deal about characteristics of social groups who marry 
early or late, but little about individual variations within a group. In the present homogeneous 
group, the census data do not yield any significant difference in other respects between those 
marrying at an early age and at a late age. 


f TABLE LXXVII.—CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES OF SPECIFIED SIZES 


British URBAN WAGE-EARNERS, ONTARIO, 13 YEARS SCHOOLING AND Over, Earnings $2,950 anpD Over, IN TRADE, 
FINANCE, SERVICE, AND CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Deen 


Number of children ever-born 


ee eee eT 


Item 0 2 4 5 and over 
Number of families... 26.0.2 o eee cee eee e ce we eee e ete eice eee 100 100 100 100 
(i) Significant differences— 
Average age of wife at first marriage.........-...+-sseeeeeee years 30.2 26.9 25.2 23.6 
Number of families in cities less than 30,000 population...........- 14 16 25 25 
Number of Catholic husbands..........-...csscee eee e cece ee eeees 9 4 10 17 
Number of Catholic wives...........:0:.cecece reece ence ener eens 5 5 12 17 
Number of wives born on farm............-2sceeeeer cence see erees 5 4 13 15 


(ii) No significant differences— 


Average age of husband.............-..seeeeee cere eee eenees years 53-2 52-0 52-3 53-9 
AVOragze ALS Ol WIE: Ae acc e ec cine ae sdeecemdasetecesere S 49.1 49.1 49.5 50.2 
Average difference in age.......... 6 cece e een e eee e eee nee i 4-1 2-9 2:8 3°7 
Average number of years schooling of husband..........-...- se 15-8 19-6 15-9 16-3 
Average number of years schooling of wife...........+.-+.+55 6 12-2 12-9 12:8 12-0 
Number of wives with 13 years schooling and over..........-+++--. 38 54 49 37 
Aneripe carningeo... fil lege Oh seteu nese tan pedsceeete nen eng: $ 4,378 4,704 4,371 4,471 


TABLE LX XVIII.—FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO AGE AT MARRIAGE 


British URBAN WaGr-Earners, 13 YEARS SCHOOLING AND Over, HaRNInGs $2,950 AND Over, TrRapz, Etc., OccUPATIONS 
Tora, AND AVERAGE NuMBER OF CHILDREN Ever-BorNn TO MarRiep Womren AGED 45-54 YEARS 


Number of mothers 


Age at first marriage 


Number of children ever-born All a a ec CE A Ee ann ene arse). 

marrage |tjnder20}] 20-21 22 93-94 | 25-26 | 27-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 |40 years 

i years | years | years | years | years | years | years | years andover 
Oishi arenes ee can ese: woe ss 351 8 24 12 47 54 74 66 29 37 
Lahtidesce ater Oh leads ech. 408 19 44 24 69 79 94 60 16 3 
DP GUILATON: -.se hice cai eka a 567 26 50 48 114 126 117 70 15 1 
SGHW aren seen ate ees eche wares a 362 13 40 32 90 72 75 34 6 0 
ArGhildren <3. wk gts. vetad a teres Oe 175 13 14 18 39 55 25 9 2 0 
JW el wh dha 2) « WD Sele = HF Ponte SEN >a 74 9 8 8 24 16 if 2 0 0 
§— V Children, .hic.esthat farina dc 22 2 5 3 5 5 4 0 0 0 
Re OO DULCTON «<0: oashe stane Pater oe 9 4 2 1 1 0 1 0 0 0 
O12 children sa. vas fence eles 2 if 0 1 0 0 0 0 ) 0 
PANT Reina Li Geiss «5 ise Ais. oan mui 1,970 95 187 147 389 405 397 241 68 41 
Total children ever-born........ 3, 936 264 409 366 884 866 722 348 72 5 


Mean number of children ever- 
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Reverting to Table LX XVII, we find among mothers of larger families significantly higher 
numbers of Catholics, of persons living in small towns, and of wives born on a farm, all points 
brought out in earlier work. The last of these is of great interest, but its meaning is difficult to 
elucidate from census data. In Chapter IV, farm birthplace was shown to be significantly 
associated with larger size of family, but the differences were small and not consistent. For 
adequate interpretation we should know the whole life history. The relevant census data have 
not proved very satisfactory, and in any case are not complete enough. Out of the present group 
of 37 wives born on a farm, 15 appeared to have spent all their married lives in their present 
municipality. We do not know at what stage the other 22 migrated to an urban place. It is 
in fact possible for a person to be born on a farm and later to be resident in an incorporated place 
without ever having moved. Though indefinite in Meaning at present, the facts brought out 
with reference to farm birthplace suggest the importance of research into childhood environment 
as a significant determinant of attitudes towards reproduction. Two wives among the selected 
400 families were gainfully occupied. Both had no children. 


Following up the clues obtained from the samples, size of family by age at marriage is shown 
in Table LX-XIX for all the wives in the selected group corresponding to the following descrip- 
tions: (a) Roman Catholic; (b) living in towns with less than 30,000 inhabitants; (c) born on 
farm; (d) having 13 or more years schooling; (e) gainfully employed in 1941; (f) gainfully employed 
in 1931, but not in 1941. Only the last two classes are mutually exclusive, so a woman could 
appear more than once in the table. 


TABLE LXXIX.—FAMILY SIZE OF SELECTED TYPES OF WIVES 


Husspanps—Britisu Ursan Wacr-Earners, OnrTARIO, 13 YEARS SCHOOLING AND Over, Earninas $2,950 anp OvER, 
IN TRADE, Eve. 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND AVERAGE NuMBER OF CHILDREN Born STANDARDIZED FOR AGE AT 


MARRIAGE 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
Item Wives Resident Wives Wives Wives Wives 
Roman urban born 13 years gainfully gainfully 
Catholic less than farm schooling occupied occupied 
30,000 and over 1941 1931 
ee ee ee en al Wd sh | eS ae NS ee et OS FE cathe Ol 


Average number of children born............ 2-62 2-32 2-22 2-00 1-30 0-41 


OUI area deer oft enor Miacerere seh AD GEM holon, ete 2°61 2-27 2-22 2-01 — i 


1 Standardized for age at marriage. 


Only two of the differences in the type means are statistically significant. Families with 
Catholic mothers and those in the smaller urban centres are definitely larger than in the group 
as a whole, but even the former are still below replacement level. There were 178 wives born on 
a farm. The numbers are insufficient to demonstrate that the small difference in family size 
is not a random effect. Nearly half the wives (870) had 13 or more years schooling and there is 
clearly no difference in average family size between them and those with less than 13 years school- 
ing. Among all the above groups, the standardized family size does not differ significantly from 
the crude family size. 


In view of the striking educational differential found for all women in Chapter IV, it is 
noteworthy that the difference disappears within a group which is rather precisely defined by the 
social characteristics of the husband. The two results can be easily reconciled numerically by 
taking into account the fact that the representation of wives with advanced education in this 
infertile group is vastly greater than it is in in the general population. The results of this section 
corroborate the suggestion made previously that the socio-economic status associated with 
higher education is the determining factor responsible for the small families of the highly educated. 


There are very few wives who were working in either 1941 or 1931, 10 and 22, respectively. 
While it is highly probable that the families of such women, are very small, the fact cannot be 
demonstrated from the small number available. The group working in 1931 is augmented by 
women who married between 1931 and 1941, and three-quarters were 40 years or over at marriage. 


Cie 
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7. Conclusion 


In conclusion attention will be directed to a few of the highlights of the investigation. When 


income differences have been taken into account, the more specifically cultural agencies of religion 


and mother-tongue still stand out as important determinants of family size. At the period in 


question, French-Catholic families were considerably larger. in all circumstances than Protestant ” 


English-speaking families. Reference has been made to the isolating effect of the French-Catholic 
culture. The description contains no value implications nor does it even refer to the numerical 
proportions of different cultures. It simply records the fact that in the Canadian setting, English- 
speaking Protestants are the pace-makers in adopting the small family pattern, while French- 
speaking Catholic families have tended to retain the family attitudes more characteristic of an 
earlier epoch. As the standard of living rises, and urbanization increases, the way of life of the 
latter comes to resemble that of the generally more prosperous English-speaking families, and 
the birth rate declines. This and earlier studies have shown that the French-Catholic family 
varies in the same way in response to the factors which are associated elsewhere with small 


families, and that cultural factors are responsible for a time lag but not a change in direction. 


The situation described in the study was a highly unstable one and the subsequent’vapid decline 
in the birth rate was to be expected. = 


Though the basic similarity of response of all ethnic groups has been stressed, certain differ- 


ences in pattern between British and French ethnic groups have emerged. Decline in size of v 


family with more advanced educational status is uniform throughout. Within a group which 
is homogeneous with respect to educational status and type of occupation, there is a significant 
difference between the size of family of those below subsistence level and those above it, and this 
is equally true of French and British wage-earners. With respect to others than wage-earners, 
differences between ethnic groups emerge. British non wage-earners appear to have smaller 
families than wage-earners at comparable economic levels, and within the same occupational 
group there is a small but significant fall in the size of the family with increased prosperity. 


Among the French, on the other hand, family size appears to be larger among non wage-earners, + 


and the usual economic pattern is reversed. Families are larger among the more prosperous. 
It would be inadvisable to build too much on this result. Value of home is admittedly an inade- 
quate index to money income, and the number of French families at higher economic levels is 
very small. The facts permit the suggestion that value and type of home is better adjusted 
to the needs of the family among the French, whereas, among the British, the purchase of a house 
is often a piece of ostentatious expenditure, and the more expensive it is the more inappropriate 
is a family of more than one or two children. 


In Chapter IV it was noted that the French Catholic rural family with primary education 
only was considerably larger than would be expected from addition of the differences in family 
size associated with these characteristics singly. The analysis of the present study elucidates 
this point. The effect can be separated into three parts. (a) The primary school level, French- 
Catholic incomes are on the whole lower than those of British Protestants. (b) Independent 
farmers of the culture-group in question have very large families and constitute the greater part 
of the rural primary school group. (c) When allowance is made for earnings and occupation, 
the rural French-Catholic family with less education is still somewhat wae than expectation, 
though to a smaller degree than appeared in the previous chapter. 
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In Chapter V we suggested that educational level was more important than amount of vy 


earnings in determining differences in family size. While the present chapter does not conclu- 
sively determine the relative importance of these two factors, there is no doubt about the 
significance of educational status. At each income level, the families of those with primary 
school education only are definitely larger than those with advanced education, and this difference 
is seen also even within the same broad occupational group. We have seen that the difference 
is in part attributable to later marriage among the more highly educated. Advanced training 
postpones the period of self-support. On account of the steep earnings gradient associated with 
highly skilled occupations, the standard of living attainable in early life is regarded as inadequate 


for the support of a family. Insofar as conscious awareness of economic conditions plays a part | 


in determining the number of children born, it is the standard of life expected rather than cash 
resources which comes into play. Among the majority of the Canadian urban population, 
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resources are insufficient to support more than two children (if any at all) at a standard of life which 
would be acceptable to the more prosperous minority. The chapter has drawn attention to the 
need for research into those determinants of family attitudes which underlie the obviously mis- 
leading rationalizations usually put forward as reasons for family limitation. 


8. Summary 


(i) The average family size of wage-earner normal families with wives aged 45-54 years 
was found to be significantly associated with differences in earnings, as well as with differences 
in ethnic origin, educational status, and urbanization. 


Gi) With very few exceptions, families were largest in the groups with lowest earnings, and 
decreased consistently as earnings rose. 


(iii) While part of the difference in family size is associated with the occupational character- 
istics of groups at different earnings levels, low and high earnings within the same broad 
occupational group were still found to be associated with differences in family size. 


(iv) When the effects of ethnic group, educational status, earnings and urbanization were 
equalized, the largest families were found among those employed in primary occupations and 
the smallest in trade, finance, service and clerical work. 


(v) Among those with low earnings and low educational status, the largest families were 
found among workers in lumbering and mining. The small class of agricultural wage-earners 
had rather small families. Families of unskilled labourers were also large. 


(vi) Owing to the high proportion of independent farmers with large families among non 
wage-earners, family size as a whole appeared to be at least as large as among wage-earners at 
roughly comparable economic levels. 


(vii) Family size among non wage-earners varied on the whole in the same way as among 
wage-earners. Owing in part to inadequacy of value of home as an index to economic status, 
the differences in size of family associated with this characteristic were not so clear-cut asthe 
differences in family size at different earnings levels. 
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CHAPTER VII 
URBAN AND RURAL ECOLOGY 


In previous chapters the starting point has usually been the whole Canadian population 
classified according to one or more particular characteristics such as age, religion, occupation, etc. 
One of these characteristics has been residence in rural areas or in urban places. We have found 
in the first place, that when variations in cultural and economic make-up have been allowed for, 
family size in rural areas is significantly greater than in urban centres. In the second place, 
when the material has permitted consideration of regional or provincial variations, significant 
differences with respect to family size remain which are unexplained by the other variables 
examined. The same is true of units smaller than a province. For example, among cities and 
towns we can say that families are on the whole considerably larger in those which are almost 
exclusively French-speaking and Catholic. But among French Catholic towns there is a very 
wide range of fertility rates. In the textile towns with large numbers of women employed, 
fertility is as low as it is in most English Protestant towns, while, on the other hand, it is fairly 
easy to account for the exceptionally high fertility rates of the new industrial towns of the Lake 
St. John area. Superimposed on such differences are local variations which are not so easy to 
explain in terms of the characteristics most easily observable. 

This and the subsequent chapter will take up both the foregoing topics in greater detail. 
Section 1 gives a general survey of rural-urban differentials and describes the material on which 
the subsequent analyses are based. In Section 2 we shall examine the distinction between 
rural and urban places. In the light of a more precise definition of a rural place, Sections 3 and 4 
describe continuous urban areas and urbanized rural parts of counties. These sections provide 
the background for the detailed study of local variations to follow. To explain adequately the 
prevailing reproductive behaviour in a single locality demands field work in addition to study of 
‘statistical materials. Something of the sort was attempted in the writer’s papers on Prince 
Edward Island communities*. Limitations of time and labour have prohibited field work and 
for the same reason a comprehensive analysis of all the local material has not been attempted. 
Certain aspects only have been selected for study. Section 5 discusses the fertility of urban 
and metropolitan areas. In Section 7, semi-urban rural parts of counties are distinguished from 
farm and non-farm types, and the fertility of those which are predominantly farming is analysed 
in relation to culture-type and farm revenue. In Section 8, the same type of analysis is extended 
to smaller local units in the Prairie Provinces. Chapter VIII continues the analysis of local 
units for towns and cities and wards of selected cities. It is hoped that these scattered explor- 
ations may pave the way for further community research. Studies such as that of Miner f on a 
Quebec rural parish and Hughesf{ on a Quebec textile town give a clear picture of social relations 
which can be obtained in no other way, but in order to add a great deal to our knowledge of 
family behaviour, they need to be set against a generalized knowledge of trends in family size. 


1. Rural-Urban Differences in Fertility 


Family Size of Married Women for Rural Areas and Urban Size Groups 


Urban families are generally smaller than neighbouring rural families, and families in the 
large city usually have fewer children than those in the small town or village. In spite of the 
fact that the basis of classification is by no means clear-cut, Canadian data show a very clear 
gradation in size of family corresponding to different size of community. The census distinction 
between rural and urban is based on the fact of incorporation. Hence, as we shall see later, some 
unincorporated places which are urban in character are classed as rural. The growth of urban 
population in modern times has overrun the boundaries set by charters of incorporation. Census 


* S$. Anthony and E. Charles. ‘‘Population Trends in relation to the Social Background on Prince Edward Island’’, 
Geog. Rev., Oct., 1942. Charles and Anthony. ‘‘The Community and the Family in Prince Edward Island’, Rural 
Sociology, Vol. 8, No. 1, March, 1943. 

+ H. M. Miner. ‘‘St. Denis, a French Canadian Parish’’, Chicago, 1942. 

t E. C. Hughes. ‘‘French Canada in Transition’’, Chicago, 1943. 
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tables record family size by present age of mother and age at marriage for rural areas and urban 
size groups*. A first step in refinement of classification was made when the Census Branch 
established twelve metropolitan areas or greater cities. Family size was tabulated for the four 
largest metropolitan areas. The figures are shown in Table 1. (Part II). 


In Canada as a whole, size of family for each age group is greater in rural than in urban districts, 

and decreases regularly as size of community increases. Figure 43 shows this graphically. In 
the figure, rural areas and urban places with from 1,000-30,000 inhabitants do not include those 
places which form parts of metropolitan areas. The different categories can thus be described 
as rural, town, city and metropolis. There is one exception to the regular fall of fertility with 
size of community. In the age group, 55-64 years, the town family is slightly larger than the 
village family. The differences between localities under 1,000 and those between 1,000 and 
30,000 are small, and village size of family does not behave in any consistent manner from province 
to province. The line of demarcation at the 1,000 point is not a very satisfactory one for the 
present purpose, hence this category is omitted from most summary tables and figures. The 
reader is again reminded that the results of this section relate to women resident in a designated 
locality at the time of the Census. Some of the families of women so enumerated would have 
been born and brought up elsewhere. 


With one or two variations, the gradation shown in size of family from rural through different 
urban groups to metropolitan cities is seen in the provinces taken separately. The younger age 
groups show it most clearly. This fact is susceptible of two interpretations. On the one hand, 
the older age groups contain persons who have moved from the city to the country and vice versa 
after their families are completed, and so difference in size of family tends to become blurred. 
‘On the other hand, there may in fact be a tendency for the rural-urban differential to increase in 
recent years. Figure 44 shows size of family of married women 45-54 years, for provinces, rural, 
town and city. The differences are least in British Columbia and Nova Scotia. British 
Columbia, as already noted, is a highly urbanized province. So also is Nova Scotia in a rather 
different way. The greater part of the population is found in the coal mining area of Cape 
Breton and there forms two almost continuous densely populated urban areas. Since the prin- 
cipal occupation is mining, almost always associated with large families, the fertility of the whole 
area is above the usual urban level, but the distinction between rural and urban is lost. If the 
provinces at any one time are looked on as illustrating an historical process, Figure 44 suggests that, 
in the ultimate evolution of family size, rural and urban distinctions tend to disappear as they seem 
to be doing in British Columbia, but there may well be an intermediate stage in the growth of 
urbanization when the difference is at its maximum. Table 2, (Part II), (marriages of the last 
ten years), shows rural-urban differences still more clearly. 


Total and Current Fertility of Rural and Urban Districts 


Table 11, Part II, records fertility data for rural and urban districts by size of community 
and for smaller local units studied in later sections. It gives average number of children born 
per married woman and standardized fertility rates for counties or census divisions, for the rural 
districts and urban size groups of each division, and for individual cities and towns with over 
5,000 inhabitants. Gross reproduction rates for 1941 and the percentage change in the gross 
reproduction rate from. 1931 to 1941 are shown for census divisions and within each division 
for the population in cities and towns over 5,000 and in areas outside these centres. The 
reproduction rates were calculated by the indirect methody. The 1931 Fertility Monograph 
presented standardized fertility rates for the areas mentioned above. Since the techniques for 
computing both these types of indices are basically the same, the order of localities in 1931 
according to the monograph rates and according to their gross reproduction rates is practically 
the same. Hence only the amount of change in reproduction rates during the period is shown. 
The six maps following illustrate Table 11. Maps 2 and 3 show standardized fertility rates for 
entire divisions and for the rural parts of divisions. Maps 4 and 5 show 1941 reproduction rates 
for entire divisions and for the rural and village (less than 5,000) parts of each division. Maps 

; Vide Chapter I. p. 8 


. ee Charles. ‘The Maximal Range of Error in Gross Reproduction Rates”, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. Vol. LX. Part I , 
O. 2. 
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6 and 7 show percentage change in reproduction rates for the same areas. As previously 
mentioned 17 towns came into the 5,000 and over category for the first time in 1941. The maps 
show percentage change in the areas involved disregarding the population shift, but the figures are 
not given in the table on account of the inprecision of the comparison. 


Figures 438 and 44 


FAMILY SIZE, BY PRESENT AGE 
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The maps illustrating ‘Gross Reproduction Rates, 1941”, 
and ‘Percentage Change in Gross Reproduction Rates, 
1931-1941” are inserted at pages 146 and 162 respectively. 


Both fertility rates and gross reproduction rates show the gradation according to size of 
community which has been previously noted. The decline in current fertility between 1931 and 
1941 was greatest in cities of over 30,000 in spite of an initially low reproduction rate. It is 
worth noting that, even with the rising birth rate of 1941, the population of the larger cities 
was not replacing itself. 
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6 and 7 show percentage change in reproduction rates for the same areas. As previously 
mentioned 17 towns came into the 5,000 and over category for the first time in 1941. The maps 
show percentage change in the areas involved disregarding the population shift, but the figures are 
not given in the table on account of the inprecision of the comparison. 


Figures 48 and 44 
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Both fertility rates and gross reproduction rates show the gradation according to size of 
community which has been previously noted. The decline in current fertility between 1931 and 
1941 was greatest in cities of over 30,000 in spite of an initially low reproduction rate. It is 
worth noting that, even with the rising birth rate of 1941, the population of the larger cities 
was not replacing itself. 
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Relation of Residence to other Variables 


In Chapter IV, the difference in family size associated with rural residence and residence in. - 
cities and towns of over 30,000 was related to differences in culture characteristics and educational 
status. When the other variables were equalized, the difference in family size between rural 
and city families was found to be 1-20. In Chapter V, a difference was found between the 
fertility of the four largest metropolitan areas and that of the rest of the population irrespective 
of occupation. In Chapter VI the family size of rural areas as compared with all urban places: 
was considered in relation to occupation and earnings as well as to the variables of Chapter IV. 
When differences in occupation and income are taken into account, we found that the rural-city 
difference in family size becomes quite small but is still significant. 

In the preceding chapters, the census definition of an urban centre and a metropolitan area 
were used, and for the purpose of an over-all picture these are adequate. But when we come 
to investigate rural and urban variations in fertility in greater detail, it becomes necessary to 
inquire more closely into what is meant by a rural area or an urban centre. This will be the topic: 


_ of the next three sections. 


2. Definitions of Urban Centres 


There is no generally accepted definition of what constitutes an urban centre. In the 
Canadian Census, all incorporated places are classed as urban irrespective of size. In the 
collection of vital statistics it has not in the past been possible to allocate births by place of 
residence in this manner. Vital data have been presented for places with over 5,000 inhabitants, 
and for the remaining parts of counties, referred to later as rural and village areas. For this 
reason, the question most often asked about fertility,—what is the difference between rural and 
urban birth rates—is the one to which it is most difficult to give an answer. Perhaps the best 
answer can be given in terms of standardized fertility rates. According to 1941 Census data 
the average number of legitimate children ever-born to women of all ages, including both married 
and unmarried, was 2:25. Comparable standardized fertility rates for rural and urban (census 
definition) populations were 2:79 and 1-90 respectively. 

Conditions for incorporation vary widely from province to province*. Urban centres so 
defined include places with very few inhabitants, and, what is more serious, may fail to include 
densely populated suburbs of large cities and newly settled mining areas. To some extent this 
difficulty has been overcome by the formation of census metropolitan areas to include those 
unincorporated areas which are an integral part of our greater cities. While the census treatment 
may be regarded as adequate when the population of Canada as a whole is being considered, an 
analysis of local variations in fertility seemed to demand more detailed examination of the defini- 
tions of urban centres and metropolitan areas. Although it is seldom practicable or necessary 
to go beyond the census definitions, the facts elicited in this section are of some general interest 
in the field of urban ecology. The present section has three objectives:—(a) to delimit continuous 
urban. areas,including adjoining townships and rural municipalitiest, for use when data are 
available for census sub-divisions; (b) to ascertain which isolated districts should be classed as 
semi-urban; (c) to distinguish urbanized from mainly rural counties, when only data for counties 
and incorporated places of 5,000 and over are available. Since there is no consensus of opinion 
on what constitutes an urban place, and in fact definitions may legitimately vary according to 
the objective, subjective judgments necessarily intrude into the classification attempted. It is 
possible, however, to bring the subject within the realm of public discourse by defining clearly the 
criteria used. In the present section, four criteria are used:—(a) density, (b) percentage non- 
farm, (c) contiguity to large cities, (d) absolute size of population. 


Density and Size 


As far as is known, the only criterion of density hitherto used has been the United States’ 
definition of places to be included in metropolitan areas as those having a density of 150 persons 
per square mile. In order to decide how far this criterion applies in Canada, it is necessary to 
examine the distribution of densities. Table LXXX shows this distribution for—(a) rural 
census sub-divisions, e.g., townships, rural municipalities, ete., (b) incorporated places under 
2,500 population, (c) incorporated places over 2,500 population. The dividing line between 

* Vide Vol. II, Census of Canada, 1941. 


+ Unincorporated census sub-divisions are called variously townships, rural municipalities, parishes, districts, etc. In 
the text, ‘‘township” or “‘rural municipality’? designates any unincorporated census sub-division. 
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the two groups of incorporated places was placed at 2,500 because a previous study* had 
established this division between urban incorporated places in Ontario. The same distinction is 
drawn. in the United States Census. The dividing line for Quebec was placed at 3,000, but the 
former division is used throughout in Table LXXX. 


TABLE LXXX.—DISTRIBUTION OF DENSITIES. RURAL DISTRICTS AND INCORPORATED 
PLACES, CANADA 
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Areas used in calculating density were obtained in part from tables computed by the Bureau. 
Densities of all incorporated places over 2,500 are given in Vol. IJ, Table 7, Census of Canada, 
1941. Where these were not available, areas given in Municipal Reports were used. There are 
some omissions of localities because no areas were obtainable. The principal omissions are:— 
3 towns in Prince Edward Island, all incorporated places under 2,500 population in New 
Brunswick, several unnamed rural sub-divisions in the Prairie Provinces, rural municipalities in 
Montreal and Jesus Islands. 

Considering Canada as a whole, the modal density of rural districts is -01—-02 persons 
per acre. The numbers fall off in a fairly even manner down to a density of about -15 persons 
per acre. The distribution is irregular and the highest density is 25 persons per acre (York). 
Incorporated places having less than 2,500 population are found with all densities, the modal size 
being about 0-5 persons per acre. The least densely populated incorporated place is a community 
in Quebec consisting of 5 dairy farmers, 5 farm labourers and 3 lumbermen with their families, 
and no empty houses. It is hard to imagine why it became incorporated. There are no in- 
corporated places of over 2,500 with a density of less than 0-6 persons per acre. The main 
purpose of the table is to suggest a suitable dividing line between those rural districts which are 
certainly rural from those which may be called semi-urban. The distributions vary in different 
parts of the country. Except in Quebec, a density of 0-1 persons per acre seems an appropriate 
division for the following reasons. Prince Edward Island, a densely populated and almost 
purely rural province, has no townships with a density above this limit. The distribution in 
Ontario suggests the appearance of new factors at this point. The least densely populated 
district included entirely in the census metropolitan areas is Old Kildonan, with a density of 
-12 persons per acre. It is clear that the limit must be set higher in Quebec. Similar con- 
siderations suggest in that province a dividing line at about -15 persons per acre. The least 
dense Quebec rural district included in the census metropolitan areas is La Petite-Riviére with 
a density of -149. All rural districts in Quebec with a density above this have been considered 
as probably semi-urban. 


* Unpublished work of the Social Analysis Branch, 
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Occupation 


Again we find no accepted definition of what constitutes a rural occupation. The most 
characteristically rural occupations are farming, lumbering, and fishing. The first two of these 
generally involve the use of land so that an upper limit is set to the number of persons exclusively 
employed in these occupations on a given number of acres. Fishing, on the other hand, sets no 
such limits, and, as we shall see later, there are some fairly densely populated fishing villages. 
Yet on intuitive grounds and following custom, it seems we must regard fishing as a rural occupa- 
tion. Mining is still more difficult to classify and mining districts are sometimes placed in a 
category of their own. In what follows, we shall regard mining populations satisfying the other 
criteria of density, size, and contiguity. to cities, as urban. The principal occupational criterion 
used is the percentage farm population of total rural population. Only those districts with 
less than half the rural population living on farms are considered as probably semi-urban. 


Contiguity to Cities 


The social effects of large concentrations of population are not confined to persons living 
within a particular administrative boundary. Many living outside the boundary have access to 
the service and amenities of the city and come in contact. with urban ways of living. Such 
considerations indicate that the boundaries of urban areas should be extensive enough to include 
the majority of those whose lives are affected by close proximity to large cities. An additional 
reason is the ever-increasing movement of population to the peripheries of cities rather than to 
the centres. An isolated township, on the other hand, though it may be of the same size and 
density as a suburb, has a smaller range of urban activities, and is more closely in contact with 
the open country. The census metropolitan areas are intended to include all persons economically 
dependent on the central city. There are, however, some rural districts omitted which would 
satisfy the United States criterion for inclusion in a metropolitan district, and there are many 
densely populated districts associated with smaller central cities. All districts associated with an 
incorporated place of any size have, therefore, been included in this definition except Brooklyn, 
Nova Scotia. This district adjoins Liverpool, a town with a population of 3,170. In order to’ 
keep the picture clear, it seemed better to regard Brooklyn as an isolated township. 


Classification of Townships 


It seems evident that no single criterion will suffice to separate semi-urban from rural districts. 
Taking density as a basis, Table 12, (Part II) tabulates all Canadian rural districts having a 
density of 0-100 persons per acre or more, according to the three other criteria discussed. Those 
having a majority of the rural population living on farms are separated from those with a majority 
non-farm. The latter are sub-divided into those which do or do not adjoin a city. In each 
column different density levels are distinguished. : 

The majority of the farm districts shown in the table can in most cases be explained either as 
regions of intensive market gardening, often near a large town, or as having subsidiary occupations 
leading to some concentration of population. Considering only those with a large proportion 
farm, the upper limit of intensive agriculture is possibly represented by Chilliwhack, British 
Columbia, with a density of 0-180. Outside of Quebec, the upper limit of non-intensive farming 
appears to be less than 0-100 persons per acre. Although many of the districts with a majority 
on farms come within a sphere of urban influence, it seems that they should be regarded as rural 
rather than semi-urban. They are included in Table 12 for purposes of comparison. 

Most of the isolated townships can be put into four groups, dominated by the occupations 
of fishing (9), wood pulp and paper manufacturing (7), railway transport (5), and mining (4). 
We also find three unincorporated villages in Quebee with a variety of occupations and two 
centres with a number of monasteries and convents. Most of these districts differ from smaller 
incorporated places only by an administrative accident. It seems logical, therefore, to apply 
the same criterion and to class as urban those with a population of over 2,500. It is more doubtful 
whether an additional density criterion should be used. Districts have as a rule a much bigger 
land area than an incorporated place of the same size and density, and hence include some 
indubitably rural portions. It is proposed to classify as semi-urban only those of the required 
size which also have a density of 0-23 or more persons per acre. . 
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To sum up, we can classify as semi-urban two groups of rural districts:—(a) all rural districts 
with a density of more than 0-1 persons per acre or 64 per square mile, the majority of the popula- 
tion non-farm, and forming part of a continuous area which includes a central city of 10,000 
population or more; (b) rural districts not adjacent to a city, having a population of over 2,500, 
@ majority non-farm and a density of more than 0-23 persons per acre or 147 per square mile. 
If a third category, semi-rural, were to be set up, it could appropriately include all incorporated 
places with less than 2,500 population, together with isolated townships of the same size with — 
densities over 0-1 persons per acre.and larger isolated townships with densities between 0-1 and 
0-23 persons per acre. 


3. Continuous Urban Areas 


Definition 


The definition given of semi-urban townships is closely linked with the concept of continuous 
urban areas. Some of the best-known methods of grouping urban populations are Fawcett’s 
conurbations and the United States and Canadian metropolitan areas. ‘The British con- 
urbations are defined as continuous built-up urban areas. Though it would be interesting to see 
how such a concept would work out in Canada, it is perhaps doubtful whether it would be equally 
applicable in a much less densely populated country. In Britain continuous built-up areas 
stretch half across the country, whereas here we should expect urban areas to have much more 
scattered fringes. The continuous areas described in this section consist of a central city with 
all the districts previously defined as semi-urban which form a continuous area including the 
central city and adjoining incorporated places. Continuous urban areas so defined agree most 
closely with the definition of United States metropolitan districts. They differ in that the 
density and size limits are set at a lower limit and the non-farm criterion is included. They 
include everything to be found in the census metropolitan areas but are more extensive. The 
weight of evidence seems to suggest that the United States density limit would exclude some 
rural districts that are essential parts of Canadian cities. | 


Description 


A description based on the township as unit is necessarily less precise than the census metro- 
politan area,which considers individual enumeration districts. The areas described in Table 13, 
(Part II) must be regarded as a first approximation to the problem of delineation of continuous 
urban areas. Greater precision could be reached by more detailed study. Yet urban develop- 
ment is always uneven and it would be hard to say how large an enclave of agricultural or thinly 
populated land should be in order to constitute a definite break. A river has not been regarded 
as delimiting an urban area. ‘This is in line with the census metropolitan areas. Quebec metro- 
politan area includes Lévis and Lauzon on the opposite side of the St. Lawrence. 

Two new urban areas of importance emerge in Table 138. They are the St. Catharines- 
Niagara and the Cape Breton aggregates. The dense concentration of population in these 
two regions is conspicuous in a population dot map. A consequence of the definition adopted 
is that neighbouring cities are joined by densely populated townships to form a single urban area. 
In addition to the Niagara and Cape Breton aggregates, Brantford is joined to Hamilton and 
Kitchener to Waterloo. Since there is something to be said for the view that the whole highly 
industrialized area from Niagara-St. Catharines through Hamilton-Brantford and Galt-Preston- 
Hespeler to Waterloo--Kitchener is a continuous whole, the intervening townships are shown 
in Table LXXXI. The table shows that the St. Catharines area is separated from the Hamilton 
area by densely populated districts where the farming population is engaged mainly in market 
gardening. The area between Kitchener and Hamilton, on the other hand, is more definitely 
rural. In Nova Scotia there is no doubt that North Sydney, Sydney Mines, and Little Bras 
d’Or on the one hand, and Sydney, Glace Bay and the surrounding mining districts on the other 
hand, each form a continuous urban area. The two are, however, separated by Sydney Harbour 
and the less densely populated district of Balls Creek. 
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TABLE LXXXI.—BORDERLINE TOWNSHIPS IN NIAGARA PENINSULA 


ton 
. ; opulation 
Township Density ae eee 
of total 
Persons p.c. 
per acre 
A. Linking St. Catharines Area to Hamilton-Brantford Area— 
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COLIN GOT Oe a LI area eRe Tae bie ickaseudee OraR bole Gas sldy smile ela Peeatete arty NGI aaeclk apa) bin'e 2 (pt We nab acesateta tepePa ene +124 75 
CEVEMMS DV NOR EIDE ais caress ote. tos ep Ficie aller sooo pat onaeal ois on onset toe ce nature Shaka ol ohoP cl store olaist Sahel otis +125 62 
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B. Linking Hamilton-Brantford Area Through Galt to Kitchener— 
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MVGMATTICS Souths oe tlk We he isthe cs Oe ah ORT RITE Mette se ce feel eek side, Mabel e’slaieielens -053 59 


Urban Population Changes 


Examination of the population changes shown in Table 13 supports the view that the larger 
cities dominate an extensive area. The table shows that the growth of population between 1931 
and 1941 has mainly been located in the satellite towns, townships, and municipalities adjoining 
large cities. For every urban area except Ottawa shown in the table, population increase has 
been more rapid, and often many times more rapid, outside than inside the central city. Table 
LX XXII summarizes the rates of growth of the different parts of continuous urban areas. Seeing 
that in Canada as a whole the urban population is increasing at the expense of the rural, the rapid 
rate of growth in fringe areas confirms the essentially urban character of the districts which have 
been included in urban areas. Inthe Winnipeg, Montreal, Quebec and Toronto areas, population 
has grown fastest in the satellite cities, towns and villages, but for the provinces as a whole, 
with the exception of Winnipeg, the satellite rural districts show the greatest proportionate 
increase in population. 

Combined Cities 


To complete the picture of urban areas, we can add three instances of combined towns 

without adjoining urban townships. They are: 

(a) Fort William, Port Arthur 

(b) Galt, Preston, Hespeler 

(c) Trois-Riviéres, Cap-de-la-Madeleine 
All three have adjacent townships which are not yet urban according to the definition laid down, 
but are relatively densely populated and rapidly growing. It is probable that at the next census 
more extensive urban areas will be associated with these towns. 


4. Urbanized Counties 


At the outset one of the objectives set was to distinguish between predominantly urban and 
predominantly rural counties. Many types of census and vital statistics data are tabulated 
for counties and incorporated places with over 5,000 population. No great difficulty is en- 
countered in dividing incorporated places at the 5,000 level rather than the 2,500 level, but to 
regard all the remaining parts of counties as rural would lead to nonsensical results. The 


TABLE LXXXII.—POPULATION CHANGES IN CONTINUOUS URBAN AREAS, 1931-41 


Percentage increase in population, 1931-1941 


Satellite Satellite Satellite Satellite 


Province Central towns, towns, villages vr 
cities 5,000 and 2,500- less than | gin¢ x ‘ 
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remaining parts of counties have been regarded as urbanized if the population of smaller in- 
corporated places and semi-urban townships forms a majority of the population of the “remaining 
parts”. Table LX XXIII lists these urbanized counties, together with gross reproduction rates 
for 1941 for the county and for the remaining parts. For all Canada the gross reproduction 
rates for these two types of area were 1-38 and 1-64 respectively. In about a quarter of all 
counties so divided, the rate for the remaining parts was the same or less than that for the county 
as a whole. Among the counties designated as urbanized in Table LX XXIII, the rate for 
remaining parts is similar or less in the majority of cases. Although the differences are by 
no means uniform, the foregoing analysis helps to explain similar fertility rates in some rural and 
village areas and their adjoining cities and towns. The same type of analysis is applied to rural 
(census definition) parts of census divisions in Section 7. When only census rural areas are 
involved, Cape Breton (whole), St. John, Brant, British Columbia, Division 5 (whole), are 
classed as rural non-farm, rather than semi-urban. 


TABLE LXXXIII.—URBANIZED COUNTIES 


Gross reproduction 


rates, 1941 
Province County or census division County |‘*Remaining 
or census parts” 
division 
EN OM SCOCEE Best... cic beeen BOM lah A aeN sek Mtoe ERE DN. tL S iS cbc Cape Breton North........... 1:73 1:57 
Cape Breton South........... 
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Québechsn said ces tet teria 1.42 1.68 
COPAHET Tah, Se, fi: IRS Se Tee sere Tries BA ene PROM NT PP PRM Ser Gee CA ABYC IV EL AOC ONS oO a eS a 1.18 1.06 
E Warletongavew rans pte 1-04 1-21 
Coes) ah at CRI ae, Se oh ky See a 1.05 1-11 
Stormontl saws voir karrraees 1-48 1-26 
Wiellancingge eek tase mae ean ener. 1-30 1-30 
Wentworth sien ae cia oe 1-01 -99 
Co ote pale atin me AS al A it da caer ae -84 98 
British Colambians vsac: esses: ste wh eels drake a ethane ls Meee Div. 4A (Lower Fraser aaa 1-00 1-18 
Div. 4 B (Vancouver)......... 
Div SUA VEGTORID) pee eile che 1-241 1-32! 


1 Division 5. 
5. Fertility of Metropolitan and Urban Areas 


Table LX XXIV gives standardized fertility rates for census metropolitan areas and for the 
continuous urban areas described above. Each urban area is compared with the county, or 
counties in which it is located. Columns (a), (b) and (c) give fertility rates for the total county 
area, the continuous urban area of Table 13, and the census metropolitan area. These areas 
are, of course, overlapping. Columns (d) to (g) subdivide the county area into four parts, (d) the 
largest city, (e) the metropolitan area outside the largest city, (f) the urban fringe outside the 
metropolitan area or largest city and (g) the remainder of the county. 

In several cases, there is very little difference between the rates of the different parts of a 
county. If we disregard small differences, the variation can be described under three headings. 
Considering first the twelve metropolitan districts, a characteristic metropolitan pattern can be 
seen in nine of them. We shall call this Pattern I a. In the nine districts there is a continuous 
gradient. Fertility is lowest in the principal city, higher in the outer metropolitan area, higher 
still in the urban fringe, where there is one, and highest in the remainder of the county. Pattern 
1 b, seen in Montreal, is a slight deviation from I a, in that the fertility of the outer metropolitan 
area is lower than that of the central city. The remaining two districts, Ottawa and Windsor, 
show higher fertility in the outer metropolitan area than in either the principal city or the re- 
mainder of the county. We may call this Pattern II. The central city contains prosperous 
residential areas and occupations are mainly white-collar, while the outer suburbs are more 
industrial and have a greater concentration of culture-types with high fertility. The rural parts 
of Ontario have, on the whole, very low fertility, and there is little difference between the sur- 
rounding rural districts and parts of the urban area. 

92882—10 
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TABLE LXXXIV.—STANDARDIZED FERTILITY RATES, METROPOLITAN AND CONTINUOUS 
URBAN AREAS 


a 
‘ (a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Principal city Contin- | Census Outer Remain- 
County or town County | uous | metro- |Central | metro- | Urban | der of 
urban | politan| city | politan | fringe | county 
area area area 
(i) Census metropolitan areas with ’ 
urban fringe— 
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In addition to the metropolitan areas twelve other continuous urban areas are shown in the 
table. Of these, five, St. Catharines, Peterborough, Sorel, Sudbury and Kitchener, conform to the 
metropolitan pattern, I a. Oshawa, like Montreal, is Ib. It has an adjdining suburb with 
exceptionally low fertility. Four cities, Drummondville, Joliette, Valleyfield, and Cornwall 
are of Pattern II, where fertility is higher in the outer urban area than in either the central city 
or the remainder of the county. These are rapidly growing cities with an industrial or mining 
outer area. Finally Pattern III describes the two mining areas which are of quite a different 
character. The urban areas show the high fertility characteristic of the par ee. and 
fertility rates are lower in the surrounding rural areas. 

Since there is a wide range of rates among the different wards of a city, or the different parts 
of a metropolitan area, fertility cannot be a decisive criterion for the inclusion of a place in an 
urban area. But it is of some interest to inquire how far the figures given corroborate the 
suggested description of continuous urban areas. In 11 out of the 19 cases, the fertility rate of 
the outer urban fringe agrees with its urban description. In these areas, the rate is either inter- 
mediate between the city or metropolitan area and the remainder, or is as low as one of these. 
In the remaining eight the evidence is not decisive, since high fertility industrial suburbs are also 
included in the widely accepted metropolitan areas. 


6. Summary of Sections 2 to 5 


1. A criterion of urbanization is proposed for unincorporated census sub-divisions. The 
criterion is based on density, size, occupational character, and contiguity to cities. 


2. Rural sub-divisions are classed as semi-urban when—(a) they are contiguous to cities of 
over 10,000 population, have a density of more than 0-1 persons per acre, and a majority of the 
population non-farm, and (b) if isolated, have a density of more than 0-23 persons per acre, a 
population size of more than 2,500 and a majority of the population non-farm. 


3. Continuous urban areas are described. They include the census metropolitan areas but 
cover a wider area. They also include urban areas surrounding smaller cities. 
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4. The principal new urban aggregates described are those surrounding St. Catharines- 
Niagara, Sydney Mines, and Sydney-Glace Bay. 

5. Growth of population between 1931 and 1941 has been more rapid in the unincorporated 
districts and satellite towns than in the central cities of urban aggregates. 

6. A list of counties is given in which the “remaining parts” should be regarded as urbanized. 

7. Standardized fertility rates of metropolitan and continuous urban areas show that fertility 
of satellite towns, villages and rural districts is in general intermediate between the principal 
city and the remainder of the county. The urban fringes of rapidly expanding smaller cities have 
high fertility rates. 

7. Rural Fertility Rates 


The present section will be devoted to an analysis of fertility rates for rural parts of counties. 
Standardized fertility rates of 215* rural parts of counties have been analysed. Among these, 
11 have been classified as semi-urban on the lines indicated in the last section. Enumeration 
areas are classified in the census as farm or non-farm according to their predominant character. 
In the rural parts of 41 counties, less than 50 p.c. of the population live in farm areas. These 
will be referred to as non-farm districts. In the remaining 164 counties, the population is more 
than half farm. Average standardized fertility rates for the different types of rural districts are: 
semi-urban, 2-13; rural non-farm, 2-78; farm, 3-12. The total standardized fertility rate for all 
rural parts of counties is 2-79. The semi-urban rate clarifies the description of these districts. 
It is in line with the urban rates for Canada, which range from 1-73 to 2-31 according to size of 
urban community. 

Previous chapters have shown that rural fertility varies eae from province to province, 
and that the greater part of this difference can be accounted for by variation associated with the 
cultural characteristics of language, religion, and educational level. The rural parts of counties 
have been classified into culture-types according to mother-tongue and religion as described on 
page 61, Chapter III. Table LX X XV shows average standardized fertility rates for rural districts, 
classified by culture-type, by semi-urban, rural non-farm, rural farm, and by regions. Within 
each culture-type there is no consistent difference between regions. Prairie farming districts 
have on the whole larger families than those of similar culture-types in other provinces, while 
the mainly rural non-farm districts of British Columbia have exceptionally low fertility. 


* Nine rural districts omitted which do not fall into the culture-type classification of Chapter ITI. 
TABLE LXXXV.—MEAN STANDARDIZED FERTILITY RATES—RURAL DISTRICTS 
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1 For explanation of symbols, see Chapter ITI, p. 59. 
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The rural non-farm districts are very heterogeneous in character, and within the same 
culture-group their fertility rates vary widely. In addition to the British Columbia districts 
already noted, there are one or two districts in other provinces which are near large cities and 
resemble the semi-urban districts. Otherwise, rural non-farm counties are those with much 
lumbering, fishing or mining, and are in general remote from large cities. Their fertility rates 
are on the whole somewhat above those of predominantly farming districts. 

A more detailed analysis is possible of the 164 farming counties. When classified according 
to culture-type, large differences in fertility still remain, and it is immediately apparent that 
these are closely associated with differences infarm income. The lowest fertility rates are found in 
prosperous farming communities located near a large urban market, while the highest are found in 
fringe communities at a bare subsistence level. The only clue readily available to the economic 
status of farming areas is the average gross farm revenue. ‘This is only a very rough economic 
index for the whole rural district. Net income and standard of living do not have a constant 
relationship to gross revenue and moreover the farm population may vary from 50 p.c. of the 
rural population upwards. Yet, as we shall see, the correspondence with fertility levels is close. 
Six counties deviate markedly from the pattern. While the association is particularly marked 
in all French-speaking districts, Lake St. John and Chicoutimi are striking exceptions. In the 
latter counties, fertility is exceptionally high in spite of high gross farm income. In both, fertility 
has fallen very rapidly in the past decade, and we may surmise that the remote situation of the 
Lake St. John area and its comparatively recent industrialization have favoured the retention of 
the rural large family and that the situation is at present an unstable one. Four prairie counties, 
Saskatchewan, Division 8, Alberta, Divisions 2, 4, and 6, are exceptional in that gross farm 
revenue was over $2,000 and very much higher than elsewhere. As well as the foregoing excep- 
tional counties, those belonging to culture-types which have less than five representatives, and 
the rapidly changing Slavonic-speaking group, have also been omitted from the analysis. We 
shall then examine the relationships between culture-type, gross farm income, and fertility rates 
in 150 rural parts of counties. 

Statistical tables of analysis of variance and covariance for the three characteristics mentioned 
are given in Appendix D. (Tables D. XIII, D. XIV). There the variation between rural-farm 
fertility rates is split up into several parts. The largest part of the variance, (a), is associated 
with differences between culture-types which remain when allowance is made for the different 
levels of farm revenue of various types. Other parts are due to,—(b), variation of fertility with 
revenue from one culture-type to another, (c), variation of fertility with revenue within each 
culture-type, (d), differences in the fertility-revenue relationship between culture-types, and, 
finally, (e), random deviations. In testing significance, the last category has been regarded as 
composed of random errors not associated with either of the two explanatory factors. Compared 
with (e), all the other variances are significantly greater. If we consider both variance (a), and 
also variance (d), as associated with differences in mother-tongue and religion, then 52 p.c. of the 
variance is associated with cultural differences, 32 p.c. with differences in gross farm revenue, 
and 16 p.c. is unconnected with either of these factors. The difference between the effects of 
cultural characteristics and of farm prosperity is not, however, statistically significant, so we 
can say that the two factors studied account for about 85 p.c. of the differences in rural-farm 
fertility rates and that the influence of both is approximately equal. In spite of this rather neat 
result, neither of the two factors in themselves tell the whole story. Each is associated with a 
number of other less easily measurable characteristics. We can perhaps think of them as 
indicating, on the one hand, the influence of traditional attitudes, and, on the other hand, the 
impact of more recent economic conditions. 

When the individual regressions of fertility on gross farm income within each culture-type 
are examined, (Table D. XIV), we can see that they differ in character and that not all are 
significant. The association is closest in the mainly French-speaking types, and fairly close in 
the predominantly English-speaking Protestant types. The regressions are statistically signif- 
jeant in all of these except in the French-speaking Catholic type with an English-speaking 
minority, where it seems that only the very small size of the group prohibits a significant result. 
On the other hand, in the mainly English-speaking types which include substantial numbers of 
Catholics or those speaking a language other than English, the correlation is small and the result 
not statistically significant. These groups are evidently so heterogeneous, as well as being rather 
small in size, that the relationship between fertility and farm income, if such exists, is obscured. 
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A somewhat similar analysis of 1931 data yielded similar results. Estimated gross 
reproduction rates for two sets of counties having at least 25 p.c. of the population on farms were 
correlated with the average gross value of farm produce. In set (a), containing 48 counties, 
75 p.c. or more of the population was of British origin. In set (b), containing 50 counties, 75 
p.c. or more of the population was of French origin. The correlation coefficients between current 
fertility and value of farm produce were:—0-78 for the British counties, and —0-82 for the French 
counties. 

Among the types which do show a significant relationship, there is one important difference 
in the nature of the relationship. Fertility falls more rapidly with farm income in the mainly 
French-speaking type than among the English-speaking Protestants. Fig. 45 is a scatter diagram 
showing fertility rate and gross farm income in all the localities belonging to the two most homo- 
geneous types, wholly English-speaking Protestant, and wholly French-speaking Catholic. It 
also shows the fitted regression lines for these two types. The diagram suggests that, at a level 
of gross farm income of about $2,500, fertility rates of both types would be equal at about 1-3. 
What little evidence there is indicates that this would not be so. Possibly as gross farm revenue 
increases, the net return is a smaller part of the gross return, and more accurate knowledge of 
rural standards of living might change the picture somewhat. The evidence so far available 
leads to the conclusion that the linear relationship between fertility and gross farm income holds 
only within the income range studied, and that increases in gross income above $2,000 do not 
result in a corresponding fall in the size of the family. Closer examination of Fig. 45 suggests 
that the most pronounced effect on family size is exerted by the transition from subsistence 
farming to production for a market. The absence of further decline suggests that farm life may 
tend to preserve traditional family attitudes and so delay the impact of increasing prosperity 
on the size of the family. 

The conclusions indicated in the last paragraph would be of some importance to the de- 
mographic future of Canada if they could be substantiated. At present we can do no more than 
hint at the possibility that they might be true. A fruitful field of research is opened up. We 
would need to study farming families by themselves, to distinguish between prosperity of long 
duration and that which is only recent, and to separate the effect of pr oximity to large urban 
centres from the effect of higher sPandiarde of living. 


8. Rural Municipalities in the Prairie Provinces 


Clear-cut differences in types of agriculture and in soils, together with great variety of culture- 
types, suggested a more detailed analysis of rural fertility in the Prairie Provinces. The local 
unit for this section is the census sub-division, a rural municipality, district, or municipal district, 
etc. Standardized fertility rates are available for these units. The fact that the rural population 
is predominantly farm facilitates analysis. In connection with the Dominion Sampling Survey, 
maps were prepared showing for every rural municipality, gross farm revenue and farm type, both 
as Classified by the Agriculture Branch, and according to a crop-work unit devised by the sampling 
service. These maps have been used in the ensuing analysis together with census data on Eseries: 
tongue, religion, ete. 


Manitoba 


Map 8 shows standardized fertility rates for the rural municipalities of Manitoba. The 
municipalities which form part of the metropolitan area of Winnipeg show uniformly low fertility. 
Outside the Winnipeg area, there is a broad correspondence between the fertility map and maps 
of farm type and soil type. Except in the east where the proportion of English mother-tongue 
persons is low, the prosperous grain farming block of the south-west is a low fertility area. Fertility 
rates are particularly low in the two municipalities adjoining Brandon. The outer fringe of low 
income subsistence farming shows considerably higher rates. In the central area near Winnipeg 
and Portage-la-Prairie, livestock and dairying predominate, and incomes are high on account of 
the urban market. In this region there is considerable variety in fertility rates. , 

Clearly both farm revenue and culture-type are significantly associated with variations in 
fertility. Farm type does not appear to add anything to the picture except in so far as grain 
farming is associated with high farm revenue and a high percentage of English mother-tongue. 
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Map. 8. Standardized Fertility Rates for Rural Municipalities, Manitoba. 
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Fertility rates were cross-classified according to percentage English mother-tongue and average 
farm revenue. The means of the classes so obtained are shown in Table LXXXVI. There isa 
marked rise in fertility rates within each income group as the percentage of English mother- 
tongue falls. We can distinguish some variations among the non English-speaking municipalities. 
The mainly French-speaking districts, and those with a large Mennonite group, tend to have 
particularly high fertility rates for their revenue, which is in some cases very high. On the 
other hand, some of the mainly Teutonic-speaking districts north of Winnipeg have rather low 
fertility rates. 


TABLE LXXXVI.—MEAN STANDARDIZED FERTILITY RATES OF RURAL MUNICIPALITIES, 


MANITOBA, CLASSIFIED BY PERCENTAGE ENGLISH MOTHER-TONGUE AND 
GROSS FARM REVENUE 


Percentage English mother-tongue 


Gross farm revenue Less than 80 p.c. and 
20 p.c. 20-39 p.e. 40-59 p.c. 60-79 p.c. oteE 

Less than $800— 

Number of matinicipalities .2 / cs. Mosc ¢ ote as o.cs.e clue we 14 9 3 1 1 

Mean standardized fertility rate...................0-. 3:86 3-52 3-12 2-56 2-40 
$800—$1 , 199— 

Number of municipalities..................00..0e ees 5 8 6 3 4 

Mean standardized fertility rate................2.005- 3-88 3°16 3-13 2:77 2-34 
$1, 200—$1, 599— 

Number of municipalities.......... SEN SORE UAE Ns 3 2 4 8 15 

Mean standardized fertility rate.............-...0005- 3:63 3-22 2-64 2-41 2°25 * 
$1, 600—$1, 999— 

Number of municipalities...............0.00ceceeeees 4 2 ~ 4 7 

Mean standardized fertility rate............. 0000-005 3:54 3-14 ~ 2-42 2-23 
$2,000 and over— 

Number of. municipalities)... .Ro.. loi. 0. eel ed ee cules 2 - 1 4 5 

Mean standardized fertility rate. ................000- 3-70 ~ 2:72 2-54 2-17 


Within each English-language group, the relation between farm revenue and fertility is not 
so clear. In every case, fertility rates are higher in the first two classes where gross farm revenue 
is below $1,200. This is true whether the low income districts are on the fringe of the grain area 
or in the definitely subsistence farming districts. Though there is a suggestion that fertility rates 
tend to be higher in the very high income districts, there is no very definite change of fertility 
with income above $1,200. This latter phenomenon is contrary to general experience, and in 
view of the small number of cases and the variety of culture-types represented, too much weight 
cannot be attached to it. In the homogenous English-speaking Protestant districts, there is a 
slight but continuous trend downwards in fertility as farm revenue increases. 

Another feature of Table LX X XVI is relevant to the Manitoba situation. The number of 
municipalities in each revenue and language class is shown. We see that the foreign language 
families are on the whole concentrated in the poorer districts, while the more prosperous, ‘or 
those operating on a larger scale, are predominantly of English mother-tongue. This suggests 
that the lower fertility of the English-speaking at the same farm income level is in part a result 
of a group tradition based on a higher level of prosperity. 

An alternative presentation is shown in Table LX X XVII and Figure 46. The municipalities 
are classified by culture-types in the way previously described. After putting together some with 
few items, six culture-types remain—Mennonite (over 15 p.c. Mennonite), majority French 
mother-tongue, majority Slavonic mother-tongue, majority Teutonic mother-tongue, majority 
English mother-tongue but with more than 15 p.c. in one of the other language groups, pre- 
dominantly English mother-tongue. Some of the high fertility districts which are predominantly 
French-speaking or Mennonite are now seen to be not unexpected in relation to other districts 
of these culture-types. Fig. 46 shows some trend towards smaller families with higher incomes. 
It also emphasizes again the low income level of the predominantly foreign speaking parts. 
The predominantly Slavonic-speaking occur only in the lowest income group. Places where there 
are considerable numbers of Mennonites are exceptions. Although all but one have a majority 
with mother-tongues other than English there are proportionately more of these places in the 
highest income groups than of those in any other culture group. 
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TABLE LXXXVII.—_MEAN STANDARDIZED FERTILITY RATES OF RURAL MUNICIPALITIES, 
MANITOBA, CLASSIFIED BY CULTURE-TYPE AND GROSS FARM REVENUE 


Culture-type 


Px 
Gross farm revenue Vv F S T Hnglioh E 
Mennonite French Slavonic Teutonic a> ae English 
tongues 
Less than $800— 
Number of municipalities............... = 2 19 2 3% 2 
Mean standardized fertility rate......... ~ 3.60 3-78 3-28 3:12 2-48 
$800—$1 ,199— 
Number of municipalities................ 2 3 5 4 7 5 
Mean standardized fertility rate......... 3-92 3-71 3-28 3-07 3-06 2-40 
$1, 200—$1 , 599— 
Number of municipalities............... 4 = 1 - 10 1 
Mean standardized fertility rate......... 3-54 ~ 3-18 ~ 2-50 2:27 
$1, 600—S1,999— 
Number of municipalities............... 2 4 - = 4 7 
Mean standardized fertility rate......... 3-74 3-24 - - 2-42 2-23 
$2,000. and over— 


Number of municipalities............... 3 - - - 3 
Mean standardized fertility rate......... 3 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan is one of the least industrialized provinces of Canada and the great majority — 

of the rural population is engaged in agriculture. It is more a one-crop province than Manitoba. 
Though the importance of grain varies from about a third of the crop-work units to nearly 80 p.e. 
in individual municipalities, it is the principal crop everywhere except in the Northern fringe and 
a small section of the south-west. There is, however, some variation in soil type and a great 
deal in gross farm revenue. Even in the predominantly grain regions, some areas are really 
subsistence farms with negligible cash incomes, while, in other parts, gross farm revenue in 1940 
was as high as $4,000 or $5,000. As in the other Prairie Provinces, a wide diversity of cultural 
types is present, and again we see that on the whole the European-speaking and foreign-born 
groups tend to oceur in the poorer fringe areas. This connection is perhaps less marked in 
Saskatchewan, where English-speaking Protestant groups are fairly widely dispersed, and there 
is a concentration of German-speaking persons in the most prosperous part of the prairie grain 
area. : 
Map 9 shows standardized fertility rates for rural municipalities. We see again a general 
tendency for fertility to be low in the prosperous prairie grain region and high in the fringe areas, 
but again with many exceptions. The large number of rural municipalities permits of analysis 
in some detail. Inthe first instance, municipalities were classified by the economice strata used in 
sampling. The strata were based mainly on income and type of farm. They were:—A, low 
income, low percentage grain, transitional soils; B, low income, medium percentage grain, park 
soil belt; C, medium income, medium percentage grain, park soils; D, low income, high percentage 
grain, prairie soils; E, medium income, high percentage grain, prairie soils; F, high income, high 
percentage grain, prairie soils. Thus A, B, and C, are mainly subsistence, dairy and livestock 
farms, while D, E, and F, cover the grain region proper. Farm revenue in D was intermediate 
between strata Band C. Table LX XXVIII shows mean standardized fertility rates of municipa- 
lities classified by culture-type and economic strata. Fig. 47 shows the same figures diagram- 
matically, with the strata arranged in order of average farm revenue from lowest to highest. The 
low income subsistence farm stratum shows definitely the highest fertility in’ all the mainly 
English-speaking groups. In these groups there is no significant difference between strata B, 
C, and D. In the two higher income grain-growing strata, I: and F, fertility rates are lower, 
with a suggestion of a slight rise in the highest income group. As previously noted, the very 
high farm revenues may not necessarily indicate a higher standard of living, but only a higher 
turnover. 
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Figure 47 
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TABLE LXXXVIII.—MEAN STANDARDIZED FERTILITY RATES OF RURAL MUNICIPALITIES 
CLASSIFIED BY CULTURE-TYPE AND ECONOMIC STRATA, SASKATCHEWAN 


Strata 
Culture-type A B C a B, E F 


8 SS | ee | ee | | 


Ee—English mother-tongue, Protestant.............. 2} 2:90} 5 | 2-39 | 13 | 2-58 | 10 | 2-44 | 12 | 2-24 | 12 | 2-27 
Eeg—English mother-tongue, Protestant and Roman 

GRRIOIOM ME eee eo rata sig KOH b toskmlnnls Gia e WA 18275) 14 267 |B 2 Sanh 57) 2261075: [2-24 Poe 2s 45 
ETe—English and Teutonic mother-tongue, Pro- 

REAGENT ROME ork Mec ists OMs eine Meee ahgaackaer Wn B8225 0) Si 2 7b Sl 2-81 8 275 | 7 1 2-66) [sin 2e48 
ETeg—English and Teutonic mother-tongue, Pro- 

testant and Roman Catholic. .4....5.00.. 00.006. 9 | 3-57 | 8 | 2-96 | 8 | 2-82 | 21 | 2-89 | 9] 2-84 | 15 | 2-87 
ES—English and Slavonic mother-tongue............ 12 |-3-35.|. 4.) 2-95. | 2.|.3-10.1.. 2.)..2°59 1 pe al 2 | 2-86 
EF—English and French mother-tongue............. 5 | 3-68 | —- = 1,69) 3:23 1 4 (2-90 | Ti) 2893 | 8 4302 
EU, R—English, Finnish and Romance mother- 

COTEETION Ie CeO alah eer ars) sie laine ae eet arte Rive) eco - -| 6] 3-46] - — | 1 | 2:42) 2) 3:44 1) 3 143.25 
T= Teutonie mother-tongue) «ssid ns lige sess 2 | 3-20 | 10} 3-48 | 5 | 3-55 | 21] 38-92 | 6 | 3-24 | 14 | 3-90 
S—Slavonic mother-tongue............. 2... ce eee eee 14 | 3-66 | 13 | 3-80 | 7 | 3-70] - -| - -| 1] 3-48 
F—French mother-tongue...........-.. 000. ceeeeeeee 4) 3-93) - ~ 1.\+3°57 | 2 | 3-16 1 | 3-19 1 | 3-57 
Va MerinOMiGel cesta ed 4 rton otett thos cers ter siag i evs lap dieioae fara orche 5 | 3-45] - -| 6] 3-55] 6| 3-38 | 41] 2-85 | 3 | 3-03 


X= Number of municipalities. 
+=Mean standardized fertility rates. 


Since variations in type of farming do not appear to be independently significant, the relation 
between farm revenue and fertility is shown more directly in Table LX XXIX and Fig. 48. The 
culture groups most alike have been combined in order to obtain an adequate number of areas in 
the critical revenue region. This appears to be about $1,250 to $1,500.' Up to this point there 
is a fairly consistent decline in fertility. As farm revenue rises beyond this point, there is a small 
decline in the homogeneous English-speaking group, but none in the more mixed groups, while 
the predominantly European language group shows a marked rise. As already mentioned, this is 
associated with the presence of German-speaking Catholics with large families in the most pros- 
perous part of the grain-growing area. Evidently families of this size are incompatible with 
the type of farm living indicated by the 1940 revenue and the situation is a highly unstable one. 
If one can suppose that these areas experienced somewhat similar conditions during and immedi- 
ately after World War I, then the abrupt declines in current fertility in Saskatchewan during the 
last ten years are adequately explained. Gross reproduction rates are not available for separate 
municipalities, but are known for the rural and village parts of census divisions as a whole. The 
rate of fall between 1931 and 1941 was particularly steep throughout Saskatchewan and the 1941 
rates low. This was markedly so in the case of the division containing municipalities which 
combine high income and high fertility. 


The number of Mennonites in the group classified in this way varies from 15 p.c. to 90 p.c. 
Mean fertility ranges from high in the lower income class to moderate in others. A previous 
chapter has shown exceptionally large completed families for Saskatchewan Mennonites. While 
fertility rates of this section are not strictly comparable since they are based on women of all ages, 
the high fertility of the predominantly Mennonite areas is in agreement with the previous result. 
We find that fertility is also high where a minority language forms a compact block in an 
area and is thus culturally isolated from the prevailing reproductive pattern. The mean fertility 
rate of those municipalities where over 85 p.c. report a European mother-tongue is 4-32. 
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Figure 48 
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TABLE LXXXIX.—MEAN STANDARDIZED FERTILITY RATES OF RURAL MUNICIPALITIES, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CLASSIFIED BY CULTURE-TYPE AND GROSS FARM REVENUE 


Culture-type 


E E ih we EK, X) 6,9 SH hy 
ia English and eB 
: English and Slavonic 
Gross farm revenue English Tatheontt “f ther. aiid 
mother- mother- i ne Teutonic 
tongue tongue Dict pet ant mother- 
: Protestant 68 Catholic tongue 
Less than $500— Ee 
Numbernokmimicipal ties... Nees yap sasha bo Seis ws Ge oss ee 5 2 11 
Meanrstangaraized ferglity Tate... 5 5<c saris ce sae S eure pas sauces 2-85 2-68 3-50 3-82 
$500-$749— ; : 
Nigra bergo lenMmUuniclpaltttes sf ce vaciaisict os atccccstsnc x ti oxots data ai Neus pee ects a 4 14 14 
Meanistandardized fertility rate.ctas.s scclncao ec oeagtc odeite ver 2-63 2-99 3-11 3°67 
$750-$999— Be 
Danaber os mimmicipalities i)... eis Bs oo seine ap eed ona h. Gane e 10 8 25 22. 
Mean'standardized fertility rate.:24..0.22ns0s ae nosn teed wesc ces 2-53 2-83 3-07 3-62 
$1, 000-$1, 249— 
Number on municipalities s,.. wera sie aaeraes cc cian lees ao ce obi: 10 10 14 13; 
Mean standardised fertility rate................0ee eens ihe he eae 2-46 2-68 2-93 3°59 
$1, 250-$1, 499— 
INI DETOMMDUMNIEDAliciesieme: utter ates intercon costae wee b ceettecla Ub este 14 4 8 11 
Mean standardized fertility rate...........6......0c000 ncaa 2-38 2-65 2-72 3-51 
$1, 500-$1,999— d 
Numbenmomnminicipaliiiessr ssa aot fuel 2 hy eh aie oe 16 5 13 5 
Meanistandardized: fertilitvarabe ds. 4 osc <t ee o's cis tsie heed g aren dvds 2-45 2-62 2-79 4-18 
$2, 000-$2, 499— 
INDIGO MIN ICIDAlL LIES sarate tetas te eet ads occ acleie ome Akh ie tear 5 1 5 2 
Meanistandardized fertility crated casts wisi... Weave tee else ties oe 2-43 2°36 2-70 3-92 
$2, 500-$2,999— 
Num berolemunicipalities sc cuiec seen coiheds iv ateee em cite a tee ete 6 4 2 - 
Mean standardized fertility ratess. o. 5: 0... sss cke em elena meee 2-20 2-30 2-74 ~ 
$3,000 and over— 
Num bemolemanicipa libiesner. dere cae meres ocls.s: ore Sarelae cere Sa ee ee 7 2 1 = 
Mean. standardized fertility rates ol ccsoee cess soa csc loawa nasties seeed 2.17 2-68 3-12 ~ 


Alberta 


Alberta is not so predominantly a grain growing province as Saskatchewan, but grain is 
sufficiently important over a continuous strip along the lower part of the eastern border to delimit 
a grain-growing stratum. Along the western border, coal, oil, and the resort industry occupy a 
part of the rural population and form a rural non-farm stratum. In three strata no one type of 
farming predominated, so the central section was classified according to farm revenue. The 
most prosperous stratum included the sugar-beet and irrigation districts. Finally, as in the other 
Prairie Provinces, there is a northern fringe of subsistence farming, with much trapping and 
lumbering. 


Map 10 shows standardized fertility rates for Alberta. Both the fringe area and the region 
of the next lowest farm income show uniformly high fertility rates, though there are some low rates 
where the fringe section adjoins the park areas. Fertility is on the whole low in the non-farm 
areas and in the more prosperous grain growing and mixed farming areas. High fertility rates 
jn a prosperous section can be seen where a part of the grain area is German-speaking. In this 
part of the province there are large Mennonite and Mormon minorities. 


In Table XC, municipalities have been classified by culture-type and average farm income. 
Rural non-farm districts, those where there were less than 50 married women, and those belonging 
to culture-types with few representatives, have all been omitted. The same data with single 
cases omitted are shown in Fig. 49. The picture is similar to that obtained from the other two 
Prairie Provinces. As before, there is clearly a sharp decline in the fertility of all culture-types 
as we pass from subsistence farming with little cash revenue up to a gross revenue of $1,200— 
$1,600. Unlike the other two provinces, there is here some indication of a further gradual decline 
in family size as farm revenue increases beyond this point. The decline is most clearly seen 
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Figure 49 
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among English-speaking Protestant communities. Manitoba also showed a decline in fertility 
at the highest income levels among similar communities. The few districts with considerable 
Mormon populations are all in the more prosperous areas and on the average have larger families 
than any other culture-type at comparable income levels. 


TABLE XC.—AVERAGE STANDARDIZED FERTILITY RATES OF RURAL MUNICIPALITIES, ALBERTA 


Gross farm revenue 
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X= Number of municipalities. 
+= Average standardized fertility rates. 


9. Summary of Sections 7 and 8 


The last two sections fill a gap in the economic analysis of Chapter VI. Economic data about 
farming families were limited to a small and possibly biassed sample. For non wage-earners as a 
whole, when difference in occupation and educational status were allowed for, family size fell 
with increased value of home only in the British ethnic group. The economic index used in the 
present chapter, gross farm revenue, includes the effect of changing educational status, a variable 
held constant in the earlier chapter. The combined effect of both economic and educational status 
is here clearly evident at lower socio-economic levels. The absence of discrimination at higher 
levels agrees with earlier conclusions. Although the difference in response between mainly 
English mother-tongue communities and others was suggested rather than demonstrated above, 
this also agrees with the description in Chapter VI of economic variation in French and British 
culture groups. 

(i) Mean fertility rates are given for rural parts of counties classified according to culture- 
type and further sub-divided into semi-urban, rural non-farm, and farm districts. The average 
rate for the semi-urban districts was considerably lower than for rural non-farm and farm districts 
and was nearer to the Canadian urban average. 

(ii) Fertility of the predominantly farming counties was found to vary with both culture- 
type and with gross farm revenue. These two factors together accounted for 85 p.c. of the 
variance in fertility. | 

(iii) Variation of fertility with gross income was greatest in the mainly French-speaking 
Catholic districts, but was also clearly shown in the predominantly English-speaking Protestant 
districts. 

(iv) Both the figures for all Canada and also a more detailed analysis of Prairie rural districts 
indicate that the greatest effect of increasing farm prosperity on family size occurs at quite low 
economic levels. Above a point estimated at $1,400—$2,000 gross farm revenue, there is a little 
evidence of a further fall in family size, except perhaps in English-speaking Protestant districts. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CITIES AND TOWNS 


The excessively small metropolitan family is only one of the disquieting aspects of the aggre- 
gation of population into dense urban masses. Even before modern weapons of war put a pre- 
mium on location in open country, the city was growing of its own momentum to a point where 
the increasing difficulties of living far outweighed any possible compensations. The reasons 
commonly given for the small city family are the high cost of living, lack of suitable housing, 
absence of open spaces. While all these things clearly affect the welfare of the family, they 
may not necessarily be the actual reasons for limiting its size. The character of a city or town 
affects family attitudes and family welfare in a variety of ways. The present chapter explores 
some of the social characteristics of cities and towns which are related to family size and family 
welfare. 


Some of the ways in which the average size of family in cities and towns can vary have been 


indicated in earlier chapters. We found that family size was smallest in metropolitan cities, and + 


that this distinction held in general for all occupations. Montreal is an apparent exception to 
the rule that “million cities” are never capable of reproducing themselves, but fertility in that 
city is lower than in other Quebec towns, and is rapidly declining to a characteristic metropolitan 
level. French-speaking towns have usually larger families than English-speaking ones and 
regional differences already described are reflected in the urban figures. Yet within the frame- 
work of what is already known, considerable differences between cities and towns are found. 


Quebec urban centres show an especially wide range of variation which is not always easily 


explained. Some of these differences will be clarified in the subsequent section, where several 
social characteristics are considered simultaneously in order to give a more complete description 
of urban fertility. The second section does not add anything to the explanation of variations in 
family size, but attempts to relate these more specifically to family welfare on the basis of the 
housing data available for city areas. 


1. Factor Analysis of Cities and Towns 


The subject matter of the present section consists of the 151 Canadian cities and towns with 
over 5,000 inhabitants. Nineteen characteristics are studied, of which two are indices of total 
and current fertility respectively. The method adopted is that of factor analysis*. Since the 
data we have consist, on the one hand, of fertility rates, and on the other, of descriptions of the 
town such as percentage French-speaking, average earnings, etc., some form of correlational 
approach seems indicated. A straight correlation analysis would regard fertility as the dependent 
variable and would ascertain how much of the variation in fertility was associated with variations 
in other characteristics. In the present scheme of factor analysis, all variables are treated alike, 
and we try to describe the relations between a large number of variables in terms of a very few 
factors which are statistically independent. Since the use of this method in sociology is com- 
paratively new, the present section may be regarded as an experiment in technique. For this 
reason we shall not attempt any concrete interpretation of the “factors” disclosed. They will 
be regarded primarily as a summary description of the property of simultaneous variation among 
a set of characteristics. If the result is to clarify somewhat our picture of urban life as it affects 
the size of the family, further work on these lines may lead to the testing out of more fruitful 
hypotheses. 


Owing to the small size of many of the populations, the figures used are subject to considerable 
random error. This is less marked with standardized fertility rates, which are based mainly 
on the whole reproductive experience of the older women. Sampling variation can be very 
large for gross reproduction rates which are based only on births for a single year. The same 
consideration applies to some of the other variables used which are subject to rapid short term 
changes. 


* Appendix F gives a brief account of the method. 


, 
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Description of Variables 


The variables employed in the analysis are listed below. All data were obtained from the 
Census of June, 1941 and from the Vital Statistics of 1941. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


18. 
19. 


Size of population. 
Density of population—Number of persons per square mile._ 


Housing cost index. This was based on median monthly rental of rented homes and 
median value of owned homes. 


Percentage owned homes. 


Index of economic inequality. This was an attempt to measure whether householders 
tended to be mostly near the same level of poverty or wealth or included a larger 
number at both extremes. Since home values and rentals are the only indications 
of income available for both wage-earners and others, the index was based on the 
percentage of householders in the class containing the median value of home and 
the two adjoining classes. 


Percentage Canadian-born. 
Percentage English mother-tongue. 
Percentage Roman Catholic. 
Percentage farm-born. 


Percentage gainfully occupied in Trade and Finance occupations. 


. Percentage gainfully occupied in Service occupations. 


Percentage gainfully occupied in Primary occupations. In urban places, this is nearly 
equivalent to recording the percentage in Mining, though the figures for Mining alone 
were not available. 


. Percentage of those engaged in Manufacturing industries who were in textile occupations. 


. Percentage of women among the gainfully occupied. 


Average earnings of wage-earners. 


. Standardized fertility rate. 


Gross reproduction rate, 1941. Both 16 and 17 are based on the total female population. 
Hence, variations in proportions married as a factor in fertility are not taken account 
of in the present analysis. 


Infant mortality rate, 1941. 


Index of educational level—ratio of those with 13 or more years schooling to those with 
9-12 years schooling. 


The selection of variables necessarily affects to some extent the resulting picture. Since 
this inquiry is primarily concerned with fertility, all those variables believed to be connected 
with it were included. Other variables have been included, both for their general interest and 
to avoid prejudging the issue. Selection of another sort is unavoidable since we are limited by 
practical considerations to variables which can be easily calculated from census or vital statistics 


data. 


It is always possible that with different sources of data and with another angle of approach, 


a different, though not necessarily contradictory, analysis would result. The fertility rates and 
gross reproduction rates used are given in Table 11 (Part II). 
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The first step in factor analysis is to reverse the signs of certain of the variables to obtain 
as many positive correlations as possible. This was done for variables 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18. 
Hence in what follows these variables should be read as: 
6. Percentage foreign-born. 
8. Percentage Protestant. 
9. Percentage city-born. 
12. Percentage not in mining. 
13. Percentage not in textiles. 
16. Low total fertility. 
17. Low current fertility. 
18. Low infant mortality. 


While these descriptions are less accurate than those previously given, they will make 
the argument easier to follow. ; 


Factor Pattern 


After a preliminary averoid solution was carried out, various methods of rotation were 
tried.* Though some difference in the order of the variables responsible for small amounts of 
variance were found, all solutions yielded essentially similar results for fertility and the variables 
most markedly associated with it. The solution to be presented is that arrived at by the Hotelling 
methodt. Table XCII presents the factor loadings of the first two factors thus obtained, 
omitting those variables with a factor loading of less than 0-250. For the second factor the 
signs of variables 4, 7, 8, and 13, were reversed. In Table XCII they are given positive signs 
with the appropriate description. Again, somewhat loose descriptions of the variables are | 
used in order to give a clearer picture. F 


TABLE XCII.—FACTOR LOADINGS OF FIRST TWO FACTORS FOR 151 CITIES AND TOWNS 


First factor Second factor 
Small families—Commerce Wage-earning women 
: Factor : Factor 
Variable toadine Variable loading 
165 Low totaltertilityv: >... eo. et es ee +0-90 
Sa METObeStAnN tan. : chy. cr eie Gee ee tees Rese +0-86 
lize bom current LErtilibyctsast eect aoe sues +0-80 
és English-speaking oii ones ee oe ee +0:-78 14.-Kimployedhwomen ’.soccrseeeeeeer se eck. +0-76 
6. Foreigntborns ae, Re Ske Se ae ir So +0-70 : 2 
ie clighereducapionue nia cole eo eee +0-65 A. AVENE Wome. ois) a)... os +0 -64 
LOST rade andatinance 6 ocke oa ae ee ee +0-62 
Oe LLOUSTHORCOSEY me ea tenn ae cee naan +0-55 Qe DESIG eC EN. cn ne ee +0-55 
13%, bow infantamortalityia.s: sie oe.. eee oe +0-54 
152 Warnings.<.2. . ws. .). otk Le ee oe eee +0-52 3. Housing cost....: Bsc i te dee ORM ae ee +0-49 
122 INO. ining Se. ss oki nea eae +047 
13: Dextiles eee es ne ee eee +0-41 
7. French and European languages.......... +0-40 
4: Ovenedi homes’ set te eee ee ak ae +0-39 BY S6r Vice sk pees soos ca eee ee eee +0-39 
Oo.) Eeconomicinequalitty se... ava. cee sseae ee ese +0-36 8.) Catholice= eames... Ne Re eee +0-36 
LS UNO SEXIER ip Atae Gee ead. tort Wid hae eh ene an +0-32 1; Sizes eee Sots cl ae, Se +0-32 
A) SCL V ICEL nats toa MORO ANS dlc he. ee eee +0-29 19.) Higher education... << .cke aces aan +0-30 
94 Gity=born se. See ae BYE” Se +0-27 We” Low-currenwrertility)...c. ac coh ase eee +0-26 
Contribution of factor to variance............... 5-579 2-820 


The contribution of the third factor (not shown) to total variance was 1-673. Only the 
first two factors are associated with a significant part of the variance of the two fertility variables. 
The first factor alone accounts for 80 p.c. of the variation in standardized total fertility, while 
the first and second factors together account for 72 p.c. of the variation in current fertility. 

* Vide Appendix F. 


Be t es kiicst a ‘Analysis of a Complex of Statistical Variables into Principal Components’’, Journ. Ed. Psych. Sept., 
ct., : 
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The first. factor could be described as a “small family” factor. It suggests that almost 
every aspect of our present civilization is reflected in reproductive behaviour and that family 
size is the most unambiguous expression of the current culture. Most closely associated with 
low fertility are the characteristics—English-speaking, Protestant, trading—and next, those 
which represent a high level of prosperity, or perhaps more correctly, a high social status. The 
latter include high educational level, high home values, low infant mortality, and high average 
earnings. The percentage foreign-born is a reflection of the percentage English-speaking. 
The higher fertility of the non-English speaking foreign-born is lost beneath the reverse effect 
of the higher fertility of the French-speaking who are exclusively Canadian-born. Since the 
decline of fertility with size of urban centre is well established, it is surprising not to see population 
and density among the significant components of the ‘“‘small family” factor. There are several 
reasons for this. One is that the least fertile parts of metropolitan cities, such as Forest Hill, 
Outremont, and Westmount, are treated here as separate cities. If they had been given the 
population size of the metropolitan area of which they form a part, the relation between size 
and low fertility would have been clearer. Secondly, out of the 151 cities and towns analysed, 
124 are in the size group, 5,000 to 30,000, and within this group size is not significantly related 
to fertility. Finally, although population size accounts for an insignificant part of the total 
variation in fertility, yet when big differences in size are involved as in the case of the metropolitan 
cities, it accounts for a considerable part of the first-factor loadings of these cities. The method 
employed emphasizes continuous covariance. It would be contrary to common sense to suppose 
that a small increment in population size would have any effect on fertility.» The discontinuous 
effect of great size is given its due weight in the classification of cities described in the next section. 

The second factor is primarily an “employment of women” factor. It distinguishes first 
of all the textile towns, and secondarily, those with numbers of women in clerical and service 
occupations from those where the economy is dominated by mining or heavy industry and there 
are few employment opportunities for women. The inverse association of this factor with the 
variables, Protestant and English-speaking, is due to the concentration of the textile industry 
in Quebec. Apparent contradictions in the arrangement of the variables representing the second 
factor is due to the fact that deviations in two quite different types of town, service and textile, 
are represented by the one factor. The absence of association between employment of women 
and total fertility may be accounted for by the fact that standardized fertility is largely weighted 
by the reproductive experiences of older women. At an earlier time, fewer women were gain- 
fully employed. The proportion has risen from 139 per thousand in 1891 to 227 per thousand 
in 1941. Also, the geographical location of the older women who are or have been gainfully 
occupied may not correspond to that of the younger generation. 

Classification of Cities and Towns by Factor Loadings of Two Factors 

One of the most promising applications of factor analysis to sociological problems is in the 
field of classification*. We frequently need to group population units according to their degree 
of resemblance in more than one characteristic. It has been demonstrated that maximum homo- 
geneity in a set of characteristics can be obtained by grouping units according to the values of 
a composite index which is defined as the sum of the first-factor loading for each characteristic 
multiplied by the standard score for that characteristic. This will be referred to as the first- 
factor index. Most usually the type of classification desired is a regional one, achieved by 
including geographical co-ordinates among the characteristics. The classification of the present 
section is not a regional one. It is based on the first-factor loadings for the 19 variables previously 
described. 

The resulting classification of cities and towns is shown in the first six columns of Table ACL 
Cities and towns were arranged in order of their first-factor index. The groups were divided 
arbitrarily in order to display most effectively the relation between the first-factor index and 
fertility levels. The table has some general interest since the cities and towns so grouped are 
those most alike in all the 19 characteristics used in the analysis. Obviously the same process 
can be extended to classify units simultaneously ‘by more than one set of factor loadings. Al- 
though more elaborate methods of computation are known, this has been done rather simply 
in Table XCIII by computing the second-factor index for all units and dividing each first-factor 
group into three second-factor groups according to the level of the second-factor index. This 
was done in order to account for part of the variation of the gross reproduction rate within groups 
which are fairly homogeneous with respect to total fertility. 


*M.J. Hagood, N. Danilevsky and C.O. Beum. ‘‘An Examination of the Use of Factor Analysis in the Problem 0° 
Sub-regional Delineation’’, Rural Sociology. Vol. 6, N 0. 7, Sept., 1941. 
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TABLE XCIII.—CITIES AND TOWNS CLASSIFIED BY FIRST- AND SECOND-FACTOR INDICES 


First-factor class 


Mean 
1941 
gross 
repro- 
duction 
rate 


Mean 
p.c. 
fall 

gross 

repro- 
duction 
rate 


1931-41 


P.c. 


Cities and towns 


Outremont 
Westmount 


Second-factor sub-class 


renee 


repro- 
duction 
rate 


—_— ——————— | —— | me —_— |e |KO ON 


as, Number 
nwa of cities 
class Ree! 
owns 
I 
it 
II 
59 
Jil 
25 
IV 
22 
Vv 
31 
VI 
if 


Mean 
kets stand- 
factir ardized 
iaclag fertility 

rate 
+11-1 1-25 
+4:-0 1-66 
+1-5 1-88 
—1-6 2-26 
—7-1 2-96 
—12+4 4-04 


—18-5 


Halifax 
Fredericton 
St. Lambert 
Brockville 
Belleville 
Chatham 
Hamilton 
Kingston 
London 


Charlottetown 
Truro 
Moncton 

Saint John 
St-Laurent 


Yarmouth 
Campbellton 
Lachine 
Longueuil 


Drummondville 
Granby 

Joliette 

Québec City 


Montmorency 
St-Joseph-de- 
Grantham 


Mean 
Mean 
second i 
factor | 27 ized 
sider fertility 
r 
+8-4 1-21 
Ottawa 
Windsor 
Woodstock 
Winnipeg 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Weyburn 
Edmonton 
+1-4 1-64 
Guelph 
Kitchener 
Peterborough 
Welland 
+1-5 1-76 
Montreal 
Verdun 
Cornwall 
+3-2 2-29 
St-Hyacinthe 
St-Jean 
Sherbrooke 
Trois-Riviéres 
Valley field 
+4-7 2-56 
+4-2 3-96 


1-02 


1:31 
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TABLE XCIII.—CITIES AND TOWNS CLASSIFIED BY FIRST- AND SECOND-FACTOR INDICES—Con. 


Ph a a SS eee ee 
eo 


Second-factor sub-class 


(b) . (c) 
Mean Mean 
Mean penny 1941 Mean vee 1941 
Cities and towns second | 5 diz BrORA Cities and towns second | o-dized| 8tSS 
factor |r tility| TePro- factor |+ tility| TePro- 
inde oF Y| duction index |erU"S| duction 
rate ale rate Fars 
Forest Hill Leaside Vancouver 
Toronto Swansea 
+5-6 1-23 0-70 —0°7 1-28 0-94 
Barrie St. Thomas Fort William Lethbridge 
Brampton Sarnia Kenora Medicine Hat 
Brantford Simcoe Long Branch Kamloops 
Cobourg Stratford Mimico Kelowna 
Dundas Waterloo Oshawa Nanaimo 
Fort Erie Weston Port Hope Nelson 
Galt Brandon Smith’s Falls New Westminster 
New Toronto Swift Current Thorold North Vancouver 
Niagara Falls Yorkton Whitby Prince Rupert 
Preston Calgary Moose Jaw Vernon 
St. Catharines Victoria 
—0°8 1-60 1-10 —2-4 1-74 1-22 
Dartmouth Orillia Collingwood Owen Sound 
New Glasgow Port Colborne Fort Frances Port Arthur 
Lindsay St. Boniface Ingersoll . Sault Ste. Marie 
North Bay Prince Rupert Leamington Trail 
—1-0 1-99 1-27 —2-6 1-91 1-46 
Summerside Renfrew North Sydney Parry Sound 
Amherst Sudbury Stellarton Timmins 
Sydney Trenton Montreal N. Transcona 
Pembroke Portage la Midland 
Prairie 
—1-0 2-19 1-52 —3-4 2-31 1-58 
Edmundston  Riviére-du-Loup Glace Bay La Tuque 
Chicoutimi St-Jéréme New Waterford Lauzon 
Grand’Mére Shawinigan Falls Springhill Rouyn 
Hull Sorel Sydney Mines Thetford Mines 
Lachute Victoriaville 
Lévis Eastview 
Magog Hawkesbury 
+1-7 3-09 1-74 —4-3 3-24 2-08 
Cap-de-la- Asbestos St-Joseph- 
Madeleine Jonquiére d’ Alma 
Kénogami 
—0-2 3-78 2-44 —1-6 4-28 2-83 
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Table XCIII shows six first-factor classes. Mean standardized fertility rises from a rate 
of 1-25 in Class I, to a rate of 4-04 in Class VI. More than a third of the cities and towns are - 
to be found in Class II, with a mean standardized rate of 1-66. Although this class covers a 
wide range of first-factor indices, total fertility is very similar in all the towns. Such differences 
as exist are probably local and insignificant. This indicates the trend towards a uniformly low 
pattern of urban family size. The first-factor index is most effective in distinguishing, first, 
the exceptionally low fertility of two metropolitan cities, Toronto and Vancouver, and of the 
wealthy suburbs of Montreal and Toronto; and, second, the greater variation among the high 
fertility mainly French-speaking towns. 

Turning to the second-factor sub-class, within each first-factor class are shown—(a), high 
second-factor, (b), medium second-factor, and (c), low second-factor, sub-classes. While total 
fertility does not differ consistently between sub-classes, in each case current fertility is lowest 
in sub-class (a) and highest in sub-class (c). The difference is often considerable. In sub-class I 
(a) we find the phenomenally low gross reproduction rates of Outremont and Westmount. In 
sub-classes V(a) and VI (a) we find the principal Quebec textile towns, Drummondville, St- 
Hyacinthe, St-Jean, Valleyfield, Granby and St-Jospeh-de-Grantham. In the (c) sub-classes 
we find the mining towns of Cape Breton and Quebec, together with Timmins and most of the 
pulp towns of Quebec. In sub-class (c) are also found all but one of the British Columbia towns. 
This agrees with the recent tendency to higher gross reproduction rates in that province. 


Table XCIII also summarizes the percentage fall in gross reproduction rates between 1931 
and 1941 for each first-factor class. 17 towns were not in the 5,000 class in 1931 and hence are 
not included in the figures for mean percentage fall. The changes were erratic on account of 
random local variations, accentuated by rapidly rising fertility rates in 1941. Yet on the whole 
we see clearly that the higher gross reproduction rates decreased by a much larger proportion 
than the lower rates. This is especially marked in some of the Quebec towns which still have 
very high fertility rates and indicates the effect of urban life on populations with the high fertility 
characteristic of an isolated rural environment. The Canadian urban experience is in line with 
the tendency everywhere for very different fertility rates to approach the same uniform low level. 


To avoid the imputation of circular reasoning, it may be well to reiterate that the fertility 
rates used are themselves components of the factor indices, so that Table XCIII is primarily 
a table of ordered fertility classes. Its significance is that the classes so formed also share a 
number of other social characteristics. Some interest, therefore, attaches to those cases where 
the fertility rates differ markedly from expectation. These can be found by comparing the means 
of Table XCIITI with the individual fertility rates shown in Table 11 (Part II). We shall confine 
comment to the larger towns. In two cases both the standardized fertility rate and the gross 
reproduction rate differ markedly from expectation (more than 20 p.c. and 30 p.c. respectively), 
so that we must look for local characteristics of a fairly permanent nature leading in St-Hyacinthe 
to exceptionally low fertility and in Chicoutimi to exceptionally high fertility. Where the 
standardized fertility rate differs from expectation but the gross reproduction rate does not, 
one may suggest that the character of the town is changing so that the fertility of the older women 
does not reflect present circumstances. In this group are found:—(a) fertility lower than expec- 
tation, Victoria, Sherbrooke; (b) fertility higher than expectation, Fort William, Medicine Hat, 
* North Bay, Montreal. . Finally, where total fertility agrees with expectation but current fertility 
does not, one would expect that localized war-time developments have led to a rapidly rising 
birth rate. In this group there are five towns, all with gross reproduction rates higher than 
expectation—Chatham, Barrie, Cornwall, Sudbury and Thetford Mines. The explanation 
offered appears to be valid at least for the four Ontario towns. 


Summary 


Low fertility, both of older women and of those now bearing children, was found to be 
associated with a high proportion of English-speaking persons and of Protestants, with high 
proportions engaged in trade and finance, and with a high level of social status and prosperity. 
The current rate of reproduction was independently affected by the proportion of women in 
gainful occupations, especially when employed in the textile industry, and to a less extent when 
employed in service occupations. The order of first-factor variables agrees with the conclusions 
of Chapter VI. According to both methods, cultural variables and educational status were 
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shown to be the most important variables associated with family size. In the earlier chapter, 
a large part of the variation apparently associated with earnings and value of home was found 
to bein fact dependent on occupational differences and we find here also that the proportion of 
persons employed in white-collar occupations occupies a high place. 


When all the social characteristics of urban places are considered together, it is significant 
that the greater part of the relationship can be referred to a first factor whose principal com- 
ponent is low fertility. This can be interpreted as indicating that every aspect of social life 
influences reproductive behaviour. Since group correlation coefficients reflect as well the process 
by which the group is selected, the result suggests that the composition of the urban community 
may be itself an agent tending to intensify and perpetuate similarity in family attitudes among 
the residents of a given type of city: 

To suggest an interpretation of the different components, the first and second factors have 
been given names, “small family—commerce” and ‘“‘wage-earning women”’, respectively. The 
first reflects a commercial profit-seeking culture, historically most fully developed in Protestant 
countries. In Canada, trade and finance find their most successful practitioners in that part 
of the population which had its origin in English-speaking countries. The second factor has been 
called ““wage-earning women”’ to emphasize that work done by women in the home and on the 
farm is not incompatible with large families. In Canada, the factor also describes the fact that 
the towns primarily dependent on manufactures employing many women are crowded and 
mainly French and Catholic. It thus shows the effect of current economic conditions on a 
population with a tradition of large families. ) 


2. The Impact of Poverty on the Urban Family 


In the last section, we have discussed the fertility of individual towns and cities. At the 
same time there are great differences both in prosperity and in average family size within our 
larger cities. The present section carries the analysis of urban fertility further by considering 
the different wards of a few large cities. Though little new light is to be expected on the factors 
associated with declining fertility, the economic data available for city sub-districts enable us 
to form a clearer picture of how city living conditions affect the welfare of the family and of social 
stratification within a city. 

_ The 1941 Census conducted a special housing survey of one in every ten occupied dwellings. 
Tables were prepared, covering wage-earner households only, for wards or combinations of wards 
to correspond with areas for which fertility data were available. The standardized fertility 
rates shown relate to the same areas as the remainder of the data. They apply to all women 
whereas the economic data only refer to wage-earner households. Districts in which less than 
50 p.c. of the household heads were wage-earners have not been included in the study. From 
previous work, we know that the average size of family of urban non-wage-earners is somewhat 
smaller than that of urban wage-earners. The differences in the proportions of wage-earners 
among the districts discussed in this section are not likely to affect the comparability of their 
fertility rates by more than about 3 p.c. Since the preparation of these tables was somewhat 
laborious, the study is confined. to fourteen cities. Some especially heterogeneous cities were 
included. Possibly social distinctions might be less clear-cut in the cities not discussed. 


Social Conditions at Different Levels of Fertility 


Earlier chapters have demonstrated repeatedly that in general the more prosperous com- 
munities and social groups have fewer children than the less prosperous. Since the decline in 
fertility has not progressed as far in Canada as in many other countries of the Western World, 
the differences are usually very marked and only rarely do we approach that low level of fertility 
where differences become obliterated and the poor have as small families as the rich. As we 
would expect, the same state of affairs is found when we compare the different districts of our 
larger cities, and there is little point in repeating a result shown more clearly in other ways. 
Hence, the data are presented in a different way. The subsequent paragraphs are intended to 
show the impact of poverty on the urban large family. Following on this, we shall discuss the 
geographical location of social groups at different levels of fertility. Variations of fertility with 
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earnings cannot be compared directly with the results of Chapter VI. Not only have we now 
included women of all ages, but also, in the present material, variations in the economic levels 
of wards are associated with variations in culture-type and educational status. In the previous 
chapter, the effect of the two latter variables was separated from the effect of earnings. 


In Table XCIV wards of fourteen cities have been grouped according to fertility levels; 
those with standardized fertility rates of over 2-8 children per woman, those with rates between 
2-6 and 2-8, and so on. Certain cities have been combined, e.g., Ottawa and Hull. At each 
fertility level, unweighted averages are given of—(a), value of owner-occupied dwellings, (b), 
monthly rent of tenant-occupied dwellings, (c), family earnings, (d), rooms-per person, (e), per- 
centage of sub-standard dwellings. These are shown for cities and combined cities separately 
and for all the wards of all fourteen cities taken together. Value of home and rental were not 
included where the number of cases in the ward,sample was less than ten. For the purpose of 
these tables, the sub-standard dwelling was defined as ‘‘any dwelling in need of external repair 
(as defined in the enumerator’s instructions), any dwelling without private toilet, or any without 
electric lighting’. The standard is somewhat more drastic than that adopted later. 


In discussing Table XCIV it may be helpful to remember that in 1941 the average number 
of children ever-born to women of all ages for all Canada was 2-25. The fertility rates shown 
are comparable rates since differences in age composition are allowed for. The standardized 
rate for British Columbia was 1-67 and at that time the province had a net reproduction rate 
of 1-07. Standardized rates of less than 1-6 children are hence those of communities which are 
probably not replacing themselves. At the other extreme, the highest fertility rates of Table 
XCIV represent quite rapidly increasing populations. The figure given for all Canada includes 
both rural and urban populations, so naturally more urban wards are below the Canadian level 
than above it. We should have seen this more clearly were it not for the fact #hat cities were 
selected for study which were above the urban average in fertility. The reason was that they 
are likely to show a great diversity of social conditions. 


A familiar pattern is repeated clearly in the wards of the fourteen cities shown. Comparing | 


the two highest fertility levels with the two lowest, we see that, where families are very large, 
average family earnings are between $800 and $1,200. Where families are very small, average 
family earnings range between $1,300 and $2,800, with the majority about $2,000. Since the 
family income has to provide for more people, differences in living conditions are even greater 
than the earnings figures would indicate. Typically, in the large family districts the value of 
the owned home is about $2,100, the monthly rental paid about $18, households are overcrowded 
and nearly half the homes are sub-standard. In contrast, where families are very small, the value 
of the owned home is about $5,000, monthly rental paid is about $40, the smaller households 
allow for 1-4 rooms per person, and less than a quarter of the homes are sub-standard. 


Compared with the worst European slums, there is no extreme overcrowding in Canada. 
For the whole of Glasgow and most of the Clydeside in 1931, the average was two persons per 
room. No district in any of the fourteen cities falls to this level. Yet the member of a large 
family is handicapped compared with the child in a family of one or two children by lack of 
privacy and by a congested and rather squalid neighbourhood. Though the average for a ward 
may not indicate general overcrowding, yet in districts with one person per room or a little over 
quite a large proportion of homes may be overcrowded and some of them seriously so. This is 
seen in the housing maps published at the 1941 Census of Housing. Among those which have 
already appeared, Halifax and Ottawa show areas as large as one or more wards where more than 
30 p.c. of the wage-earner households are overcrowded. 
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TABLE XCIV.—HOUSING AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF CITY WARDS! (14 CITIES) ACCORDING 
TO FERTILITY LEVEL 
WEE ae al EE POST le Pe FURR RAGES LETT STD Tu EMEA LD A eA Ucn Ck Ie ES oe 
Quebec and Ottawa | Saint John 
- Three Rivers Montreal and Hull and Halifax 


Mean value of owner-occupied dwellings 
Standardized fertility rates CUES E NN IL) inp O23 


Number Number Number Number 
of Value fo) Value of Value fe) Value 
wards wards wards wards 
$ $ $ $ 
ON ETE ESM Tie es alte Sore oe 10 2,500 10 225 3 1577 = fe 
12) eA OI8( | eRe aN Sarge Pa 1 1,97 6 2,049 2 3,081 1 750 
Cit ADE AGL (pO Babee eed ae 1 2,500 “4 2,903 1 4,850 - aay 
DESO? SOS. us wees ae Ie 1 3,531 8 2,692 1 DR OnO 3 1,980 
aa =? CO. A). a. cate = - 4 2, 872 1 3,368 - a 
tT GES RAR SS ie Te - - - 1 4,000 2 3,258 
(po FDS) Da eens Beets Behe see 1 6,045 2 3,340 2 4,766 1 2,083 
ical 61 THGY. 1) pate ie a Sa - - 2 5,318 1 4,895 - - 
Fite Gite Dip Ss OMA ben Ree ete ak, 1 7,971 3 6, 148 3 6,051 - 4 
Tyesentiane LSU eo. ercamernc is taco - ~ 2 6, 663 1 Mecha 1 5,870 
Mean rent of tenant-occupied dwellings 
Number * | Number Number Number 
of Rent of Rent of Rent of Rent 
wards wards wards wards 
$ $ $ $ 
Oe See ere cis sds poo: ae ee 10 18-1 14 17-0 4 16-8 ~ te 
De OOOO la, Nae Wk aie Wen ee 1 18-0 14 18-3 2 21-5 = = 
ACES EES ASC (MAIN MBE reed Wels 5 Ve Gals 3 22-0 9 20-9 1 27-0 = = 
Di BOD O(N 7 Noo Nie ame ee 1 25-0 12 21-2 1 25-0 4 19-8 
De 102 OO ics koe eae ee - - 12 22-1 1 29-0 1 18-0 
LAOS SOP 2 a! an eet eaten 1 35-0 5 24-8 1 37-0 3 22-0 
TTA AEST UTORRENT HR aad nt =e a 1 39-0 5 22-0 n 38-0 2 20-0 
SI O21 AUPE GW ess oe ior 1 28-0 4 33-5 1 35-0 1 23-0 
130-30 20k ee peter nme late te: 1 52-0 4 54-8 3 43-0 1 27-0 
Piesstpaam bene nee wie rear - - 8 43-4 1 47-0 1 40-0 
Mean family earnings 
Number Number Number Number 
of Earnings of Earnings of Earnings of Earnings 
. wards wards wards wards 
$ $ $ $ 
Oona Sinn 4) orld eee eat 10 1,066 14 1,020 4 1,114 - = 
Pe IG asthe: Aer weet ee eaten 1 810 14 1,018 2 1,206 1 797 
DERG =D (AN init ex ata pet etre toh 3 1,024 9 1, 239 1 1, 209 ~ = 
GASB AGO Dh Mae RR RI el ea 1 1,363 12 1,122 1 1,094 4 1,069 
DELO Wonk. heel eke - - 12 1,221 1 1,465 1 961 
(UTE 7 TEES% a ae ete alee 1 1,642 5 1,167 if 1,935 3 1, 236 
APTOS a OO a ht erect ns 1 1,668 5 931 2 1,898 2 1,142 
A OOP Abels ait ne DUR eeusG aah 1 1,150 4 1,514 1 1,942 1 1,219 
SLATE PO aes ea ONE gs 1 2,565 4 2,754 3 2,093 1 1,455 
ECRStOM@m ue cO bs sc we bales shacks we - - 8 1,702 1 1, 962 1 1,892 
Mean number of rooms per person 
Number Number Number Number 
fe) Rooms of Rooms of Rooms of Rooms 
wards wards wards wards 
No. No. No. No 
LO Coreg PARE RON No eh ara Sa EN tet 10 0-92 14 0-94 4 0-95 + A 
PUT 2 GO Mee. sete seccae ool vee as 1 0-80 14 0-98 2 1:05 1 1-10 
Be Oca A ea A ace ea kr 3 0-93 ) 1-04 1 1-00 = es 
PAC 3) a) Aca 0 ia ts Riba A rue a ele 1 1-00 12 1-09 1 1-00 4 1-08 
iO os (Ms ex cst a she, ote ee NG - ~ 12 1-11 1 1-10 1 1-30 
TRACY Beaty Aa es ab eae, fee 1 1-10 5 1:18 1 1-50 3 1-27 
He WOM OO: it cle Satara Mate Soe 1 1-20 i 1-08 2 1-30 2 1-30 
ts US TO ge tear eT & tee il 1-00 4 1-28 1 1-50 1 1-40 
NSB AO EDIT pie ae hives. ieee ee 1 1-30 4 1-55 3 1-37 1 1-40 
Tecate dls 20 ir a.dutace apevr hee oak - ~ 8 1-35 1 1-40 1 1-30 
Mean percentage of sub-standard dwellings 
N gs Per. Number Pee Number Par Number Das 
Leds centage Wittds centage Neiirds centage wards centage 
Oa 2 Se et eee Pac, takes aialra * 10 48 14 39 4 68 - - 
PAW AU 40 610 REE: Re ior 1 76 14 38 2 50 1 94 
DBO AD sae Grice natin: axel 3 58 9 26 1 40 - - 
DeRO Die Dic en eels ae sets 1 47 12 22 1 52 4 5S 
Dl Qede (Ae cts ace eed ed = = 12 28 1 27 1 66 
TeOO Rt Be fp aera ens ee 1 17 5 21 1 12 3 49 
tLe ACT ET aR a a a a a 1 21 5 28 2 20 2 38 
TOO at 40k Se Stacie te ea 1 41 4 16 1 28 1 27 
LS OST QO RN es vic ais « 1 8 4 7 3 16 1 29 
[sess than We20ee.. ieee ee ae es = = 8 20 1 14 1 37 


1 In some cases two or more wards have been combined in the fertility and housing tables. The numbers of wards 
given refer to wards or combined wards. 
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TABLE XCIV.—HOUSING AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF CITY WARDS! (14 CITIES) ACCORDING 
TO FERTILITY LEVEL—Con. 


Saskatoon 
and Calgary Winnipeg Four Ontario cities? 14 cities 
Mean value of owner-occupied dwellings 
Standardized fertility rates — — — 
Number Number Number Number 
of Value of Value of Value of Value 
wards wards wards wards 
$ $ $ $ 
CUCL ero ee cides dee eae ene Betas Cys - - - - - - 23 2,256 
DT O= DBO ONE Aa hg mene tht a, 1 1,797 - - - 11 2,079 
DBO AQ ey aah. Bele pete - - 1 1,923 1 2,302 im 2,990 
DSO A220 Nae ilu wen bone sesh 1 1,736 8 1, 965 Z 2,456 24 pate 
BrbO=?s QUE. Nyon pete. fae 1 2,210 ¢ 2 2,610 ] 3,442 9 2,747 
He GOST SQ) a GL, oats « 1 vide def LS 2,346 , 2 2,994 11 2,787 
Me TOE SGO so0ie., Siete we 3 2,717 6 2,905 7 3,054 22 3,241 
Te DOA AOS. eake Me els Peds 3 3,334 11 aloo 2 4,116 19 3, 649 
te 391-20. oe ea se ae oe 1 3,435 4 4,099 5 3,969 17 4,956 
Messathan, 1205 oid. eee oss 1 6, 140 4 6,032 - - 9) 6,313 
Mean rent of tenant-occupied dwellings 
Number Number Number Number 
of Rent of Rent of ent of Rent 
wards wards wards wards 
$ $ $ $ 
Omer DiS Sesh ee Als ee Sees ht - - - - - - 28 18-1 
TACHI aN ies SSA ND 98 1 18-0 ~ - - 18 18-6 
2550-2 40 ie od ate es oes ~ - 3 18-7 1 22-0 17 21-1 
TBS ea | a |e 1 16-0 8 16-9 2 21-5 29 19-9 
Pl? -O0nn: i. eee ages he 1 19-0 y2 18-0 1 25-0 18 21-8 
fs OO S1s RO rei: SPS Sree. eh 1 24-0 9 21-4 2 25-5 22 24-1 
As JO=LGO Te . SoeL eicaee ce tee 3 25-3 6 30-2 if 24-6 26 26-7 
1S 5G 40 2203508 fe ek eo 5 27-6 13 32-2 2 29-5 27 31-0 
fe SO1590 cnc .1.) Sere S se. 1 28-0 4 38-8 5 30-8 19 40-2 
Lessrthan 1320. 05%) )..5. Soren. nts 1 41-0 8) 45-8 - - 20 44-6 
Mean family earnings 
Number Number Number Number 
of Earnings of Earnings of Earnings of Earnings 
wards wards wards wards 
$ $ $ $ 
Dp es OAS ie Re ga Ronee ge Pea - - - - - - 28 1,066 
279260) BAe aa: oe 1 904 - - - - 19 1,009 
2 BOD AQT OM. ele. dae, eos - ~ 3 1,145 1 1,549 17 1,145 
FO SBANS 13op) Veale lear, ati Aes 1 965 9g 871 2 1, 262 30 1,051 
De 19-2: Ose coche. meas aCe) me 1 1,182 3 1,069 1 1,477 19 1, 208 
1-99-1-80...... Weic BREN e Boe ays Cod 1 1,322 9 1,042 2 1,458 22 1,215 
le 7O=1sGON ise acess are 3 1,296 6 1,530 7 1,294 26 1,328 
Wie 5 O= 1 AO sot epee Cate Md 5 1,344 14 1, 589 2 1, 480 28 1,510 
TeSO=Te Qt ah. ae es hs 1 sco 4 1, 988 5 toot 19 2,019 
héssuthan hs2Q0vxd Jac dues ck hee 1 2 b27 0) 2,005 - - 20 1, 902 
Mean numbér of rooms per person 
Number Number Number Number 
of Rooms of Rooms of Rooms ot Rooms 
wards wards wards wards 
No. No. No. No. 
Over var So). Vyvek OL reds a sede. helelgiess - - - - = 28 0°92, 
2-79-2-60........ AP eee a 1 1-00 - - - = 19 0-98 
Oe DOS2 40) Se) een ae, . eee. - - 3 1-02 1 1-10 17 1-02 
23920) 20 ee onl rae bo 1 1-10 ) 1-01 be 1-15 30 1-06 
De 19-2 OO. .'s ke een datas oa aie 1 1-20 3 0-99 1 1:30 19 1-11 
1 > O01 807, Seeley sls Ae 1 1-40 9 1:04 2 1-35 22 1:17 
15 7 QM GO fees, iz Hono Geta diay che dees 3 1-27 6 1-30 v/ 1-33 26 1-26 
Ties OE Wa CO aia tes ie at ad 8 Si 3 1-18 14 1-24 2 1-45 28 1-26 
ASO oe D0 yecrind fo Mews cesar d We 1 1-20 4 1-48 5 1-52 19 1-46 
esis TAN Oe te cyce ss) Bol hdd oak otedop 1 1-60 9 1-36 - - 20 1-36 
Mean percentage of sub-standard dwellings 
N pb ee Bon pape eee pun het Por fiberhar hig 
wards centage wards centage wards centage wards centage 
Ovente Sik wl ested, be eee anen ~ - - - - - 28 48 
2 i102): O08 oer ch ae het tare 1 60 - - - - 19 45 
250040 Wasnt, oma ices ale ~ - 3 40 1 44 17 40 
230-2 D0) sue clae Ae Ps oas ome 1 66 9 66 2 34 30 44 
2 ADRDROO) 3 so he teres eeieia ants 1 50 3 50 1 47 19. 36 | 
P199515. 80) 55 tele Stee eet 1 50 9 47 2 33 22 37 
UWE AS Tos Te | eee noses Meet rs ae 2) 40 6 29 b 38 26 32 
19> 1A), ae ki ae ee aks 3 41 14 29 2 24 28 29 
P39 N20 rho abies ee cali 3 48 4 21 5 29° 19 20 
megs: titan: 20 4k ape eee ace 1 19 9 19 - - 22 


1 See footnote (1), page 173. 


2 London, Windsor, Kingston, Kitchener. 
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Figures for Montreal, Winnipeg, Quebec and Three Rivers, and for all the fourteen cities 
combined are shown graphically in Figs. 50-54. The charts show differences between cities 
associated with cultural composition and still more clearly the basic similarity of response to 
changing economic conditions. The same reduction in size of family with greater prosperity 
is found equally in the French-speaking Catholic cities and in those which are mainly English- 
speaking Protestant. Yet some characteristic variations can be seen. In Quebec, which is 
almost exclusively Roman Catholic and French-speaking, and is isolated from a different culture, 
family limitation has proceeded less far than in other cities. Hence, small families are associated 
with larger money incomes in Quebec than elsewhere. However, the graphs for Ottawa follow 
nearly the same course in districts where there is only a small French Catholic minority. The 
explanation may be the higher level’of both incomes.and cost of living in the Capital. In Montreal, 
the high-income small family districts are predominantly English-speaking and either Protestant 
or Jewish in religion. In Winnipeg, several wards are predominantly Slavonic-speaking. These 
are found at rather high fertility levels but they do not stand out in any way from the predomi- 
nantly English-speaking districts. In contrast to the other cities, the four smaller cities of Ontario 
show relatively little economic differentiation. This is partly because they are not large enough 
to allow of much segregation in wards, and also because, at the Ontario urban level of low fertility 
and comparative prosperity, differences tend to become obliterated. 


City Zones 


It is often thought that there is a tendency for larger families to move to the outskirts of 
cities where rents are lower, houses rather than apartments are the rule, and there are more 
gardens and open spaces. The tendency is obscured, however, by the fact that new outlying 
suburbs are often occupied by prosperous middle class people with small families, while famities 
may be quite large in some congested districts in the heart of a city. A pattern can, however, 
be discerned when each income level is considered separately. The wards of five cities, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Quebec, Saint John, and the Ottawa metropolitan area, were examined to show the 
centrifugal tendency of the large family. The results are shown in the accompanying sketch maps 
(Maps 11-15). In each city the wards were divided into four income groups—A, B, C, D—in 
descending order according to average earnings of wage-earner heads. -A had the highest earnings. 
Each group contained equal numbers of wards. Each income group was again divided equaily 
according to fertility rates, Group 1 having the lowest fertility rate, Group 3 the highest. The 
wards in each group are shown in Table XCV. 

When wards are mapped according to both income and fertility, we see first of all that 
there may be a concentration of the most prosperous districts in a part of the city made desirable 
by some natural feature, e.g., in Montreal round the Mont-Royal Park, in Winnipeg along the 
Assiniboine River, but there is otherwise no consistent pattern in the arrangement by prosperity 
levels. Wards in the highest income group are to be found scattered over all parts of the city. 
Similarly, some of the poorest districts are to be found in the heart of a city, others on the out- 
skirts. But within each income group there is a quite clearly marked zoning. Those wards 
with the smallest families are found in the centre of the city, while the largest families occur on 
the fringe. Thus one can draw on the map of each city a central small family zone, containing 
both some of the richest and some of the poorest districts, and a less clearly marked fertile fringe, 
likewise containing districts at all income levels. 

In Montreal the small family centre extends south-east and north-west of Sherbrooke 
and St. Catherine and north of Windsor station,* then spreads north-westward to take in <ll the 
area surrounding Mont-Royal Park. Contiguous to this area are the separate cities of Outrc mont 
and Westmount, where families are phenomenally small. The northern part of the area takes 
in the poor districts with smaller families, while to the south are the prosperous districts with 
extremely small families. The outer fertile fringe is less clearly defined. Within the city limits, 
the northeast corner, and the southeast districts east of Sherbrooke Street comprise districts 
in all income levels and all with high fertility for their respective earnings levels. At the north- 
western city boundary, Ahuntsic ward falls in the highest income group and has relatively large 
families. 


_ * Owing to a right-angled bend in the river, Sherbrooke St. runs nearer north-south than east-west, but it is conven- 
tionally regarded as running east-west and street directions are labelled accordingly. Readers confused by the above 
description of Montreal can refer to Map 11. 
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TABLE XCV.—WARDS! ZONED BY INCOME CLASS AND FERTILITY LEVEL 


Income class 


A B 
City 
Fertility class Fertility class 
1 2 3 1 ie 3 
BUN cl oomlomoe rot. Ee caso. (lO, Loe on wGO, Ob, O2.np 1G. 64. .70) 
PE OUIET OE allie aise obi oe, bs suario¥oi orel Ace eae oe Pace 36, 38,.39, | 35, 37, 78, | 11, 22, 45, | 59, 66, 82, | 65, 95, 105, | 71, 97, 106, 
50. 94, 103. 96. 108, 109. 107. 
{ 38, 40, 44, | 48, 46, 47, | 4,.7, 8, 9, | 48, 49, 51, | 28, 37, 39; |: 10, 14, 29, 
Winniper ein: stents hatin et osrmaters ely attests 50, 55. Bie OSs 59. 54, 56. 41, 42. 35.736. 
UEDEC Nhe tee tN en slate eld cine o niare aioe wa alate) » 1, 6 if one 8 2,9 17, 18 
SULT eH RAT ircve cree it he RiLCS, erase faleuars Sie ecateMerevay { Dukes Wellington | Victoria Lorne Lansdowne | Dufferin 
Sydney 
{ Rockcliffe |Capital Elmdale |St. George 1] Rideau Westboro 
Ottawa metropolitan area.........seceeeees Central St. George 2} Riverdale | Wellington Overbrook 


Income class 


C D 
Fertility class Fertility class 
1 oN} 3 1 2 3 
Gels WLS at ecules nitilove 24m: Te Se bt. We omer rab me a AQ EDD; 
IT GONT LCA ect ch ec shots oe oo Seto ears tere aera ee: 53 SSO eo AGA TAS OT MTZ aia i Gs Ole POS; OO, OdnhG @0,: 92, 
90. 99, 104. 98. 101. 80, 83. 93. 
{ Sai3 2,0 34) eb, olan Ss TP OS Zon a4: Wind dowd Oui 205 20 926) 
PITTI TOO! CC sols 'aidicve ccs a sied. oe ris, 2 te ieee ona yg iets 31, 45. 10022: PA Vie 2ps 30. 
CONES RRS Ed SBA ERIS Cie oinchn. Svcs 026 12433 14. Mays ante} - - - 
Guys Prince Stanley - - - 
DSP OUNTR A crs tichctie suc or cheer e eM brig Seeneh eee eta eee Brooks 
{ Dalhousie | Victoria 1 | Hull 5 Ottawa Hull 2 Hull 1 
Ottawa metropolitan area.................. By Ward Victoria2 | Hull 4 Eastview | Gatineau 


| Point 


IThe following wards are combined, 
Montreal:—8, 91; 79, 89; 9, 27, 44; 42, 63; 16, 21, 43, 48; 22, 23, 26; 53, 69, 73, 102; 67, 100; 18, 75, 81; 51, 52, 68, 88. 
Quebec:—1, 5, 10, 11. 


In Winnipeg the small family sector is well defined. It consists of the districts either side 
of the Assiniboine River and extends northwards to take in the principal public buildings and the 
business and commercial districts with the central station. The more fertile sections are the 
northeast and northwest, with a larger family high-income district at the extreme west of 
the Assiniboine River sector. The centre of Quebec is the extreme northeast corner. Relatively 
small families are found in all this area between the St. Charles and the St. Lawrence Rivers 
and extend westwards through Montcalm ward. The largest families are in the northwestern 
parts of the city, the more prosperous in Limoilou ward and the poorest in St. Sauveur ward. 
In Saint John the small family central zone lies east and west of the harbour mouth, while the 
larger families lie north of the railway. 
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Both Hull and the metropolitan fringe were included with Ottawa in mapping the fertility 
zones and it is interesting to note that both Ottawa and Hull fall into the above plan, in spite of 
their different cultural characteristics. The Parliament Buildings and Union Station are focal 
points of the small family area. This includes the adjoining wards, Dalhousie, Wellington, 
Central, Ottawa, and the Hull ward immediately opposite. Probably owing to the location of 
certain government and diplomatic buildings to the extreme northeast, Rockcliffe, the wealthiest 
ward and the one with naturally lowest fertility, deviates from the usual plan and is rather remote 
from the centre of the city. The more fertile areas are the metropolitan districts of Westboro 
and Overbrook, the prosperous outlying wards, Elmdale and Riverdale, and the outer wards of 
Hull and Pointe-a-Gatineau. 

It may perhaps appear obvious that large and small families should be located in the manner 
described. Apartment houses are characteristic of the business centre and rents are higher 
for similar accommodation. Greater numbers of flats and boarding houses would lead’ one to 
expect a larger proportion of the unmarried. While there is some tendency for the proportion of 
single women to be greater in the centre, the tendency is not sufficiently marked to explain the 
differences in fertility. Differences in rents are more important. These are shown in Table 
XCVI, which gives some details about the income and fertility classes in Montreal and Winnipeg. 
Owing to the close correspondence between income and size of family there is also the possibility 
that subdivision of income classes by size of family has merely meant a further subdivision accord- 
ing to income. Table XCVI shows that this is so for the highest income group. Different 
fertility levels within this class are at different levels of income. Nevertheless, some zoning 
effect is still to be seen when the average earnings and fertility rates are compared with those 
of the next earnings class. In classes B, C, and D, average family earnings are about the same 
within each class, and the centrifugal tendency of the large family is clearly seen. Scatter 
diagrams of values for individual wards show that, except perhaps for Class A-1, the relationship 
between earnings and fertility is different in the three fertility zones. 


TABLE XCVI.—CHARACTERISTICS! OF WARDS GROUPED ACCORDING TO EARNINGS AND 
STANDARDIZED FERTILITY 


Earnings class 


A B C D 
Item — ——-—- —-- — 
Fertility class Fertility class Fertility class Fertility class 
1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 
Montreal— 
Per cent owned homes........... p.c. 8 10 20 4 10 6 5 16 13 2 2 6 
Value of owned homes........... $ | 6,839] 4,756] 2,926] 5,950) 2,726] 2,470} 3,349] 2,094} 1,980) 3,208 — | 2,825 
Rent of rented homes............ $ 54 36 23 24 22 20 26 20 17 22 18 17 
lari WiCATHING S| jcc cae an oar ewate $ | 2,487] 1,807] 1,472} 1,280] 1,227) 1,224) 1,102] 1,079] 1,087} 755; 880] 818 
IVOGINS PEL PCTRONG? as, 3 \s, Junk sais vie oo ae 1-56} 1-29] 1-13} 1-17) 1-10} 1-01) 1-14) 1-02} 0-91) 1-01) 0-98) 0-94 
Per cent sub-standard dwellings.. p.c. 7 ile! 22 17 16 25 27 21 36 44 51 49 
Per cent wage-earners............ a 64-0! 70-6] 72-3} 65-9] 71-5} 76-9} 64-9] 76-3) 78-4} 68-0) 69-8) 73-8 
VOUULIGY: PALOd se ailte are als Sten acter ee neinelers 1-06| 1-69] 2-31} 1-88) 2-31} 2-71] 1-61) 2-65) 2-95) 1-69) 2-47) 2-87 
Winnipeg— 

Per cent owned homes........... p.c. 48 62 65 40 47 Di 27 44 60 16 23 28 
Value of owned homes........... $ | 5,972] 3,263] 3,360} 3,864] 3,012} 2,850) 2,282) 2,384) 2,006 — | 2,117} 1,880 
Rent of rented homes............ $ 51 39 33 40 32 27 30 22 18 24 16 18 
Hannlyearningsinn eae. eee etc $ | 2,638} 1,993] 1,812] 1,491] 1,586} 1,468] 1,198] 1,153] 1,022} 812) 675) 792 
FLOOMS DEL DETSONMas, fest soa ies Mate 1-52} 1-44] 1-36] 1-48] 1-28] 1-22) 1-26] 1-14} 1-04) 0-96} 0-90) 1-00 
Per cent sub-standard dwellings... p.c. 16 27 20 21 31 23 33 35 64 64 75 60 
Per cent wage-earners............ ‘i 62-8| 73-4) 71-0} 60-2} 69-5} 69-9} 64-2} 61-9] 73-0] 64-7) 62-9) 67-8 
erbilivy Matern cee sek. etm ean aa pen aU 1-13] 1-44] 1-56} 1-12) 1-57) 1-80) 1-49) 2-03] 2-33) 1-80) 2-17) 2-41 


1 Average of wards in sub-groups. 


Table XCVI shows that, while monthly rent falls as earnings decrease, rent takes a greater 
part of the family earnings at the low income levels. Within each earning group, however, rent 
falls as size of family increases and also becomes less in proportion to earnings. Movement 
outwards from the centre lessens to some degree housing difficulties for the large family. Yet 
in spite of this, rooms per person are still less for the large family, and the proportion of sub- 
standard homes increases somewhat. The percentage of home-owners is larger among those 
with large families, while the value of owned homes decreases as the size of family increases. 


eg 
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Conclusion 


The discussion throws some light on the conditions which result in the low fertility charac- 
teristic of large cities. By 1941 the disappearance of the urban large family had proceeded 
apace, and current rates are at a much lower level. Among the 14 cities discussed, only Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Saint John, and Hull-had current fertility rates capable of leading to an increasing 
population, and only in Three Rivers and Hull was the birth rate really high. In both these 
cities, as also in Quebec and Montreal, fertility fell 16 p.c. to 27 p.c. during the ten years 1931 
to 1941, so that at 1941-42 rates, the female population of Montreal was no longer reproducing 
itself. 

The rapid disappearance of the urban large family is not surprising when we look at the 
earnings levels discussed in the previous section. Many conflicting estimates have been made 


< 


= 


of the income necessary to subsistence for a family of given size. If the standard adopted is ' 


that which many urban families are coming to ask for their children, then an income of at least 
$3,000 may be thought necessary to provide adequately, including advanced education for 
those able to profit by it, for a family of three or four. In only three out of all the wards of the 
14 cities do the average family earnings of wage-earners reach this level, and for most to attain 
it, a great increase in national productivity would be needed. In the three wards which reach 


this standard, the number of children per woman is only a little over one. The pressure of ! 


inadequate resources makes the disappearance of the large family seem inevitable. At the same 
time the process is accelerated by the example of the cultural heart of the city. Here, when 
resources are ample, families of only one or two children are found, and increasing numbers of 
childless couples occupy the best dwellings and the most desirable locations. 


3. Summary 


1. Nineteen characteristics of cities and towns are analysed to reveal two independent 
factors responsible for 72 p.c. of the variation in urban fertility. 

2. The first factor, “Small family—Commerce”’ is most closely associated with both total 
and current fertility, with high proportions English-speaking and Protestant, with high socio- 
economic status, and with a large proportion of persons engaged in Trade and Finance. 

3. The second factor, ‘‘Wage-earning women’’, describes densé and rather poor industrial 
towns in which a high proportion of women are employed. It is associated with current rather 
than past fertility. 

4. Cities and towns are classified according to their ratings for the two factors described. 

5. Wards of cities in which families are large are shown to be those in which earnings are 


low and housing sub-standard. 


6. A zoning system is described in five cities. At a given income level, family size is lowest 
in the centre of the city and is largest on the outskirts. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING 
POPULATION PROBLEMS 


While policy-making has not been one of the functions of the research program, it is legitimate 
and, in fact, desirable to indicate in what way the conclusions arrived at may have suggestions 
for public policy. As a starting point it will be convenient to take the results of Chapter I. 
A projection of past trends indicated a probable increase in the Canadian population of about 
three millions during the next thirty years, provided there is no net immigration or emigration, 
and a turning point in population increase at the end of the century, followed by a declining popu- 
lation. Though a few relevant considerations can be adduced, there is no rational basis for 
deciding whether the optimum population would be larger or smaller than that estimated. 
Estimates of the population carrying capacity of Canada range from less than its present size 
to ninety-five million. As long as the possibility of mass unemployment exists, the first type 
of estimate appears the most appropriate. The lower estimates are usually based on the lack 
of need for more people on the land. One of the reasons given for discouraging further agricultural 
settlement is less potent than it appears. If all Canadians were adequately fed, the large export- 
able surpluses which Canada is now able to furnish to famine-stricken countries would be greatly 
reduced in respect of commodities other than grain. A more plausible reason is that better 
utilization of land would take care of any probable increased demand for food. Ten per cent of 
Canadian farms are mainly self-sufficient and a considerably larger proportion produce little 
marketable surplus. The day is past when large numbers of people are content to live in this 
way. While foods other than grain involve more labour per acre, the continuing progress of 
agricultural science and the possible disappearance of subsistence farming will prohal mean 
fewer acres in cultivation and fewer people employed in agriculture. 


It is generally agreed that a substantial increase in the agricultural population can only 
occur if either substantial new external markets are found or if the total population becomes 
very much larger than seems probable. What are the prospects for a larger population? The 
size of a population is limited in the first instance by the food that can be produced at home or 
imported, and in this respect it seems probable that Canada could feed, and in fact does feed, 
a much larger population. The future size of the population cannot be determined because it 
will be dependent upon a great many factors including the extent and utilization of natural 
resources, international markets, capital expansion, technical developments in agriculture, 
primary and secondary industries, and in distribution, the availability of suitable immigrants, 
and other developments in the social, political and economic fields. \ 


Even though such questions remain for the present unsolved, the facts warrant some concern 
about the future of Canada’s population. In the Western World, the birth rate has been declining 
everywhere, and in many countries to a point where a declining population in the near future is 
inevitable. The population projections for Canada indicate that a declining population is some 
forty or more years distant, but if the birth rate resumes its steep decline, it may fall below the 
point necessary to maintain a stationary population within the next ten years. The point that 
needs emphasis here is that the birth rate has in no country stopped short at the point where it 
is just sufficient for replacement, so that what we may expect in the future, if no action is taken, 
is a continuously and quite rapidly declining population. 


The belief that a declining population is not a welcome prospect rests upon two assumptions, 
neither of which can be definitely proved, but both of which would probably command general 
assent. The first of these is that in a country as sparsely populated as Canada, the most efficient 
utilization of space and natural resources, both from the standpoint of a global economy and of 
Canada itself, would require a population at least not smaller than the probable maximum 
of 15 millions. The second is that a rapidly declining population, progressively ageing, would 
be undesirable in any type of economy and would exacerbate a condition of chronic unemploy- 
ment. If these assumptions are accepted, then the problem is one of importance at the moment, 
not in the distant future. It is very unlikely that anything would avert a further decline in the 
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birth rate in the near future, but it is at least possible that a changed social environment might 
prevent it from falling to a disastrously low level. There are three possible ways in which the 
future size of the population can be affected. Large-scale immigration may occur and mortality 
and fertility trends may change. About the first two of these topics little will be said, since 
neither seem likely to affect numbers greatly and moreover the third is more especially the theme 
of this work. 


1. Mortality 


Public policy directed towards eliminating preventable deaths and towards improving the 
health of the people requires no justification on the score of its effect on total size. With full 
recognition of the greater scope of the subject, we will consider here only the demographic angle. 
It has been pointed out earlier that when the gross reproduction rate falls below unity, no improve- 
ments in mortality can avert a decline in numbers. Though reductions in mortality rates can 
thus have only a limited effect, there is still considerable room in Canada for reducing the gap 
between gross and net reproduction rates. The expectation of life now compares favourably 
with that in Britain and the United States, but there is a great amount of provincial variation. 
In no province is infant mortality as low as in New Zealand and Sweden. British Columbia, 
Ontario, and Alberta have about the same proportion of infant deaths as the United States and 
Australia, but death rates are much higher in the remaining provinces, particularly in New 
Brunswick and Quebec. In the latter province, improvement has been rapid in recent years 
and intensified public health programs in the Eastern Provinces would mean the saving of many 
lives. » 

In one respect, improved health conditions and a further decline in the birth rate appear 
inseparable. In 1941, there were still nearly 500 mothers under 65 years of age who had given 
birth to 22 or more living children. In a sample study of 100 of these families, taken from both 
rural and city districts, less than half the children born were living at the time of the Census, 
and in the city only a third had survived. Though not yet proven, it seems probable that the 
rapid disappearance of families of this type has been a factor in the considerable increase in the 
expectation of life of Quebec women. While the poverty in which most of these families live is 
responsible for much of the attendant illness and death, a preliminary study of mortality in rela- 
tion to size of family suggests that, even under the best practicable conditions, very large families 
mean wastage of infant life and risk of sickness and death to the mother. There is every reason 
to think that the exceptionally large family will become more and more of a rarity in the future. 
This means that a further decline in the birth rate in some parts of the country is inevitable if 
a universally high standard of health is to be achieved. 


2. Migration 


Throughout the period of census history, no consistent trend in migration has been evident. 
The wisdom or otherwise of large-scale immigration in the near future would seem to rest on 
consideration of national adjustment of numbers to resources along the lines indicated earlier. 
There are reasons for thinking that immigration is not likely to affect greatly future population 
trends. In the past, the growth of Canada’s population has been mainly through natural increase. 
While immigration has been heavy, so also has been loss to the United States. Only during the 
period between 1900 and the first World War, was increase through immigration about as 
important as natural increase. Included in the latter, of course, is the natural increase of those 
immigrants who stayed and this was high at first. We know, however, that fertility rates of 
the foreign-born soon come to resemble those of the native-born. In order to produce any great 
effect on population size, we should have to have a continuous large stream of immigration and 
one which we would be able to retain. There would moreover be some difficulty in obtaining 
such a flow of immigration. The preferred emigrating countries, Britain and Scandinavia, 
have demographic problems which are far more acute than those of Canada, and it is unlikely 
that the former country, in its present phase of constructive activity, would welcome the loss 
of workers at the most productive age. If a population of 15 millions is believed to be adequate, 
then the advisability of large-scale immigration does not arise in the present context. If a much 
larger population is desired, then the conclusion seems indicated that either a reversal of fertility 
trends or an expanding economy with a place for immigrants from other parts of Europe or the 
Orient would be necessary. 
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3. Fertility.—Planning for the Four-Child Family 


One respect in which demographic studies can lay the foundations for a population policy 


is by clarifying the goals in terms of the size of family necessary to maintain a stationary popula- 
tion. Measurement of fertility by means of gross and net reproduction rates gives us the required 
number of children per woman but such a general average is of little help in envisaging concrete 
policies. In all actual populations, some women remain unmarried, some married women are 
childless, others have only one child. Many of these may be unfitted by physique or tempera- 
ment to have larger families or may have chosen some alternative walk of life. They are found 
even in social groups where the large family is the general rule. D. V. Glass has estimated that 
in England in 1931, taking the existing proportions of unmarried and childless women, and those 
with one child, the remaining married women would have had to average over four children each 
to maintain a stationary population. A similar calculation made for Canadian populations 
which were just at replacement level in 1941, indicated that women with more than one child 
averaged nearly four children each. 

It should now be clear that the fashionable family of two children, if it becomes: at all wide- 
spread, means a rapidly declining population. An earlier paragraph has indicated that the very 
large family is rapidly disappearing and in fact, must do so, if adequate health standards are to 
be achieved. It will then be all the more necessary to establish the family of four or five children 
as the norm. There are other practical reasons for placing the four-child family in the forefront 
of a population program. We have seen that reasonable prospects of employment in the 
immediate future are sufficient to maintain marriages at a high level, and that most married 
couples want and do actually have one or two children. Families of four or more children, 
however, become continually scarcer and it is on these that social restraints and the difficulties 
of existence on straitened means press most heavily. It is for these that social planning is 
» needed. : 

It is generally the rule that in the most advanced countries families large enough to resalt 
in a stationary population are only found in conditions of great poverty. Where resources appear 
to be adequate to maintain more children, the two-child family is the fashion. Population 
policies have been largely concerned with improving the economic welfare of the family and 
especially of the larger family. Better housing, family allowances, more domestic help, free 
medical services and many other similar schemes have been advocated and often put into practice. 
Welfare measures of this type are part of a national minimum standard of life, and, as Alva 
Myrdal has pointed out in her book ‘Nation and Family”, are an indispensable prerequisite of 
any population policy. The encouragement of larger families cannot be an acceptable goal 
unless all children born have reasonable assurance of health and equality of opportunity. But 
even a far-reaching welfare program leaves untouched the problem of finding adequate incentives 
to parenthood. 

4. A Positive Population Policy 


When we come to ask what suggestions research in the field of fertility can offer as positive 
inducements to parenthood, the yield is somewhat meagre. Research has been going on for some 
fifty years and its main results are well-known. The present work could not be expected to 
yield anything startlingly new. What has been attempted has been some clarification of already 
known results by their application to a particular geographical setting. The fact that the problem 
of declining fertility has only recently become a subject for general discussion may be one reason 


for the scarcity of constructive proposals and for the conspicuous lack of success of overt attempts 


to stabilize or reverse current trends. Another reason is the failure to make the distinction 
between welfare measures necessary if we are to have the kind of families we want, and the type 
of social environment which will make parents desirous of having several children. We have 
also failed to face realistically, the fundamental dilemma of population policy, that nearly every- 
thing we regard as characteristic of an advanced civilization has been shown to be associated with 
a rapid decline in the size of the family. One or two exceptions can be noted. mir! are not 
of outstanding importance but nevertheless they merit consideration. 

Variation of family size with age at marriage has been emphasized in earlier chapters. It 
has been shown that early marriage is fairly highly correlated with large families. Yet even 
among those marrying very young, the average family is not large among the prosperous and 


well-educated. Further, it would be wrong to assume that if more people married young, the 
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additional early marriages would necessarily result in families as large as those of people who now 
marry young in spite of obstacles. Yet late marriage practically prohibits a family of more than 
one or two, and, other things being equal, the chances of a family of four or five are greater for 
the woman who marries before she is 25. Hence, social conditions which make early marriage more 
possible are to be welcomed. The experience of the war years gives us some clue as to what 
these conditions are. It seems that financial provision for the immediate future is a desideratum 
but that security for the distant future is not, since the distant future has never been more 
obseure than it has been during the last few years. Future security which has to be achieved 
by individual action is clearly inimical both to early marriage and a large family. These involvé 
either a risk-taking temperament or a system of values in which material security is of secondary 
importance. It may be that the plain impossibility of planning for the future in war-time may 
have stimulated marriages and births which in more normal times would have been considered 
as disregarding the dictates of prudence. 

The difference in family size between rural and urban areas has frequently suggested:a line 
of development which would not be anti-social in character. Especially in metropolitan cities, 
the psychological frustrations and probable loss of economic efficiency resulting from extreme 
urban concentration have been criticized from many points of view. While the rural-urban 
difference is often striking, extended analysis limits its importance. In culturally homogeneous 
and highly urbanized areas, of which England and parts of the provinces of Ontario and British 
Columbia are examples, urban patterns of living tend to spread to rural areas and the fertility 
differential begins to disappear. The persistence of the large rural family seems to require some 
degree of isolation from large urban centres. Where the differential is still pronounced, the 
analysis of Chapters IV and VI has shown that it is largely a matter of different occupations, of 
more advanced education, and of higher incomes. In a sense this is stating the obvious, since 
it would be difficult to farm on St. James Street in Montreal or to conduct a central bank on the 
Churchill River. Yet when all other factors have been accounted for, some differences remain 
between rural and urban families. In particular the size of the larger metropolitan cities appears 
to be associated with small families in a way not completely accounted for by occupation and 
socio-economic status. This suggests two lines of thought, first, redistribution of the population, 
and secondly, changes in the occupational structure. 

The fairly clear evidence of exceptionally small families in our ihe gest cities and their suburbs 
has suggested to some the advisability of limiting their further growth and of planning the reloca- 
tion of industry as far as possible in quite small towns. This has much to commend it from many 
points of view and should be feasible in Canada with its extensive reserve of hydro-electric power. 
Eventually the coming of the atomic age may render the metropolis superfluous. The large city 
is even more a centre of trade and finance and of culture than of industry. More scattering of 
such facilities as universities, libraries, medical centres, and symphony orchestras should be 
feasible. Further research should be encouraged on the optimum size of a city with the object 
of decentralizing urban cultural activities. 

The low fertility of characteristically urban occupations sets a limit to what can be expected 
from redistribution of population. Though occupational structure is worth examination, there 
is little prospect of reversing existing trends. The present tendency is for more food to be pro- 
duced from less land and less labour so that economists predict future growth of population only 
in urban and industrial centres. This view should be qualified at the moment by the recollection 
that in the world at large, even discounting the present crisis, there is gross under-production of 
food. Masses still live close to starvation and an enormous increase in agricultural efficiency 
would be necessary to give the whole world an adequate diet. Nevertheless, it probably remains 
true that the trend will be to achieve increased production by better utilization of land and more 
efficient methods generally rather than by an increase of numbers of persons engaged in food 
production. Indeed, if this were not so, the all-round standard of living of the world as a whole 
would deteriorate. The example of Australia and New Zealand, where a small proportion of the 
population produces a surplus of food for export, shows that to remain a food-exporting country 
is no answer to the problem of too small families. Yet it is still probably true, that stability would 
be easier to achieve in such a situation than in a country like England which is almost completely 
urbanized. There is some evidence from other countries that trade and finance occupations 
tend to be more sterile than the professions, and the Canadian material shows exceptionally 
small families in towns which are centres of trade and finance. 
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When we come to consider more outstanding features of the Canadian family situation, it is 
difficult to avoid generalities, but we shall attempt to suggest a rational approach. We have 
seen that in so far as religion and mother-tongue are clues to different segments of a complex 
culture pattern, they are powerful determinants of family size. We have also seen that the 
family behaviour of all of these interlocking cultures is quite unstable. One of the most resistant 
is that of the French-speaking Roman Catholic living in a fairly isolated rural district, but even 
this has changed since the seventeenth century and is changing now. The effect of higher socio- 
economic status, of urban living, and of white-collar occupations, is alike everywhere, although 
the culture patterns which tend to preserve traditional family attitudes have been responsible 
for a time lag. Since family patterns of all cultural types appear to be tending in the same direc- 


tion, it is profitable to inquire what it is that prevents ‘‘modern middle-class man” in the mass 


from finding as much pleasure in the family as a few individuals still do. 


We do not need to stop to consider whether it is legitimate to stigmatize a whole culture as 
neurotic. It would be sufficient for our purpose to have shown that it is unable to survive. If 
we cannot replace ourselves, then some aspects of our social relations clearly need to be altered. 
The usefulness of the sociologist seems to be at an end when he has shown that our present civili- 
zation in its most characteristic manifestations appears to be on the wrong track. To find out 
just where it has been wrong opens the field to the psychologist. The results of research should 
have demonstrated, if they have done nothing else, that. all the usual rationalizations by which 
people attempt to explain the size of their family have little relation to their actual behaviour. 
They may have some relevance to individual variation within the framework of group influences, 
though even this is doubtful. The larger part of the mechanism of response in the field of family 
behaviour is not apparent to the individual. The most promising avenue of research now seems 
to lie in the application of modern psychological techniques to elucidate these mechanisms. If 
we can assume that the fashionable attitude to the family involves some inhibition of oppor- 
tunities for greater satisfaction,—and if this is not so, there seems little hope for survival,—then 
it seems reasonable to look for its source in unexpressed fears and frustrations. The experience 


of the war years seems to indicate that these are not the obvious fears of poverty and death. The ~ 


analysis of K. Horney and E. Fromm has shown that the price of individual freedom has too 
often been loneliness and anxiety. We still need to explore the mechanisms by which these 
phenomena are manifested in a retreat from parenthood. The comforting walls of the self- 
contained family group are as irretrievably lost to us as is the safety of the prenatal nest. We 


have prosecuted our inquiries in the hope that there is still time to learn to be at home in a 


socially integrated world. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


The Changing Size of the Canadian Family (Chapter I) 


The earliest record of change in the size of the Canadian family is provided by the ratio of 
children to women at successive censuses (Chap. I, p. 10). At each successive census from 1851 
to 1891, the proportion of children to women grew rapidly smaller. From 1891 to 1921 there 
was little change, and from 1921 onwards, there was again a decline. Numbers of children ever- 
born were recorded for the first time at the Census of 1941. At this time the average size of 
family of married women between 45 and 55 was 4:18. The average number of legitimate children 
per woman, including both married and single, in this age-group was 3-73 (Chap. I, p. 8). The 
census figures enabled an estimate to be made of a decline in total fertility of 13 p.c. between 
‘about 1898 and 1921. This rate of decline was slower than that experienced in many other 
countries. The comparatively late industrialization of Canada and the opening of new land 
frontiers at the beginning of this century both helped to preserve group traditions favourable to 
large families. 

From 1921 onwards the rate at which children are being born is recorded in vital statistics. 
From 1921 to 1939 the gross reproduction rate fell by a third. While the economic fluctuations 
of the time tend to exaggerate the long-term rate of change, there is no doubt that fertility was 
falling more rapidly after World War I than during the earlier part of the century. As a result 
of continued improvements in mortality rates, net reproduction fell more slowly than gross 
reproduction, but probably more rapidly than at an earlier period. The decline in net repro- 
duction during the twenty-year period 1911 to 1931, was estimated at about 11 p.c. During 
the ten-year period from 1931 to 1941, the net reproduction rate fell by 8 p.c. 

The onset of World War II saw a striking rise in the birth rate as a result of full employment 
and other contributory phenomena. In so far as analysis of war-time events is possible, the rise 
appears to be due to increased numbers of marriages and a consequent increase in the numbers 
of first and second births. The proportion of families of four or more children has continued to 
decline without interruption. There is thus no reason to suppose that the decline in the birth 
rate has come to an end. 

The effect of a continued decline has been illustrated by estimates of the future population 
of Canada based on the assumption of a continuance of past trends. On one set of assumptions, 
trends in fertility and mortality between 1921 and 1939 were assumed to continue and to be 
unaffected by the recent War. On the second set of assumptions, it was supposed that the War 
would have the effect of temporarily arresting the decline and thus bring about a net increase in 
births. On both assumptions the rate of natural increase will become progressively smaller and 
be eventually succeeded by a declining population, while at the same time the population becomes 
progressively older. 


Age at Marriage (Chapter II) 


The census record is especially well adapted for the study of variations in size of family 
with age at marriage. The two are highly correlated. For those marrying after reaching 20 
years of age a postponement of marriage for five years means one child less, but for those marrying 
under 18 compared with those marrying over 18 and under 20, the difference in average family 
size is as much as 1-5. 

While age at marriage continues to have a profound effect on the probable size of the family, 
the decline in the birth rate has affected women marrying at all ages though not always to the 
same extent. Families have declined in size in spite of the fact that there has been no consistent 
trend towards later marriages. The distribution of family sizes by age at marriage shows that, 
except for those marrying very young, the two-child family is becoming the fashionable size. 
Not only do women who marry young have a longer childbearing period, but they also bear 
children at a more rapid rate and are less likely to remain childless. Among Canadian women 
who had completed their families at the time of the Census, comparatively few were childless 
except in the larger metropolitan cities. Among younger women there are indications that the 
proportion childless is likely to be greater. 
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Cultural Differences in Family Size (Chapters III and IV) 


There are striking differences between the provinces of Canada, both in respect of family 
_ Size, and in respect of the rate at which it is changing. These reflect differences in social tradition 
and economic circumstances. The census category, “racial origin”, has been shown to be unscien- 
tific and confused. Alternative ways of studying the variety of social traditions found in Canada 
are described. 

The average size of completed families varies according to religion, mother-tongue, and 
educational status of mother and according to residence in rural as opposed to city areas. When 
each of these variables is held constant, Protestant families are smaller than Catholic, English- 
speaking smaller than those with French or European mother-tongue. Family size decreases as 
the number of years’ schooling increases and rural families are larger than those in cities and 
towns with over 30,000 population. When all the foregoing characteristics are taken into account, 


birthplace was not found to have any significant effect on size of family. 


Economic Differences in Family Size (Chapters V and VI) 


Families are largest in primary occupations and among unskilled labourers. They are 
smallest in the white-collar occupations. In nearly every occupation, the metropolitan family is 
smaller than in the rest of the country. Occupations were classified according to socio-economic 
status, based on average earnings and average educational level in the occupation. Family size 
is small when the socio-economic status of the occupation is high, and of the two characteristics 
mentioned, educational level is more important than earnings in determining the family size 


characteristic of an occupation. 


The effect of earnings and education on family size was also noted in groups which were 
homogeneous with respect to French or British ethnic origin, rural or urban residence, and occupa- 
tional type. Again education was found to be somewhat more important than earnings in deter- 
mining family size, but all the foregoing characteristics were significantly associated with 
differences in fertility. Among both French and British, when educational level, occupation, 
and residence are held constant, families become smaller as earnings rise. 


In the same way, variations of family size with value of home owned are found among others 
than wage-earners, but the differences are less clear-cut. When occupational differences are 
taken into account there is little change in family size as the value of the home increases. 


Local Variations in Family Size (Chapters VII and VIII) 


Fertility declines consistently as we pass from rural areas through smaller to large urban 
centres. A large part of the rural-urban differential is associated with differences in cultural 
characteristics, in ways of getting a living, and in incomes, but rural families are still significantly 
larger than urban families when all these factors are taken into account. Certain rural areas 
are described as semi-urban and continuous urban aggregates can be delineated. Where a Census 
Metropolitan Area forms part of the latter, family size is usually smallest in the central city, and 
increases as we pass to the outlying portions of the county. Some of the smaller cities are sur- 
rounded by rapidly growing industrial suburbs with high fertility. 


Rural areas which are of the semi-urban type have fertility rates similar to those of urban 
areas. Tertility of rural farm areas varies according to culture-type and according to gross farm 
revenue in approximately equal parts. Family size falls as farm revenue increases. The relation- 
ship is seen most clearly in those areas which are predominantly English-speaking Protestant or 
French-speaking Catholic, and the fall of fertility with increasing revenue is steeper among the 
latter. 
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The same type of relationship is seen in the smaller farming sub-divisions of the Prairie 
Provinces. The fall in family size is most pronounced at the point where mainly subsistence 
farming gives place to a cash crop. At higher income levels there is little evidence of a further 
fall in family size. Fertility rates of cities and towns are closely correlated with a number of 
other social characteristics. The joint variation of 19 characteristics is expressed in terms of 
two independent factors. The first factor is most closely connected with small families, high 
proportions English-speaking and Protestant, and high proportion of persons engaged in trade, 
finance and commerce occupations. The second factor is associated with low current fertility 
and with gainful employment of women. 


Fertility is highest in the poorest wards of our larger cities. The impact of poverty on the 
urban large family is shown in lower earnings, more overcrowding, and more sub-standard homes. 
When earnings are held constant, the smallest families in each income group are found at the 
centre of the city and the largest on the outskirts. 
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TABLE 1.—Childless families and average family size, metropolitan areas 


dl 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE CHILDLESS, AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN, BY PRESENT AGE OF 
MARRIED WOMEN, FOUR MeTRopouitan AREAS 


Navaber Childless Children ever-born 
Age of married women Any ce Sd ie SRN ae i 
Mose No. 12x, Total Average 

Montreal, M.A.— 

PR MNOA LE ta ehar | 2 ae encom Certs o Aatnee y's Sista Meh A shee aise Saahe. es 6 16,507 7,993 48-4 12,784 0-77 
A Sa AR US 28 ORs eo i | 2 ea Eee 65, 689 19, 456 29-6 | 110,884 1-69 
ete Be OCED ek ein CAR ee Gee es ee en Aaa er a 65, 909 12,172 18-5 | 202,150 3:07 
ee ATM SB Wehner ae Avs ors AER ees 0% td 0 LR AM Acs eS 53,270 8,131 15-3 | 220,140 4-13 
OL MEM NO May cB. cin p'siasclte ape ose dMia cals svc tare asap ounkee baalausau aime 35, 463 4,977 14-0 | 170,929 4-82 

Toronto, M.A.— 

SSO ACA TSH.” SER ARCs coca ee Meters ote tote gee «LBM ig'alt a Aare aeate ieee iS 15, 565 8,305 53-4 9, 883 0-63 
ak mate wend Niece Cot he POMS vig Bhs as aia halk Nigia-a.o tLagebstes th mats 57, 608 17,241 29-9 76,791 1-33 
She TU Oe I ee: a Are NS ORI. Oe SNS) Sie 58, 067 10, 610 18-3 | 124,07: 2-14 
Be UE RO 802 ss fo Bic Mite teraicks slete cs 2 Es SR algo. o's MND AMR eee 52,789 8,360 15-8 | 138,255 2-62 
MSN 0, SRN N 62 le ot ks TOR OO. os. oie in. 37, 165 5,934 16-0 | 109,641 2-95 
Winnipeg, M.A.— 
PS AAR COTS hives. aioe Me tenloteon, Gee CLR RG wnae. eae tahoe n ond MEME Ee Ee Tatas 5, 686 3,034 53-4 3,503 0-62 
25-34 Cee Mae SAR a eR ces Oe ae 18,942 5, 823 30-7 24, 637 1-30 
SAARC oll: Teg... RIO. erect 2, SEEM coy aR rae eet os 16,726 | 2,596 15-5 38, 576 2°31 
7 SEES Ie re gS ps Se eR oc ier 3 ERC, APMP COP wad Lae 16,745 1,994 11-9 51,330 3:07 
CEE Uae REE ors, pee ee PURER CEES C rE, NA ARC! AUROINIERNT PRC 11,913 1,401 11-8 42,284 3 BS 
Vancouver, M.A.— 
HAE OATS fe,A SING STP ihess «os tanta ee santas Ae SRE oo. Ae aE 6, 460 3,270 50-6 4,293 0-66 
DEBE ene c eee e eee eee ee pllcleeelee ce be ules sbltis oleececseeeeeseale 22,170 6, 967 31-4 28,048 1-27 
eee Tet SEO hal I a. SUMRA a e ii Ws e < alee oie sea Mae opps 3 19,735 3, 658 18-5 40,336 2-04 
Ae ARMIaA, Bs ree EAA eee eo nis HOD URRS on ate NGA ho sta EROS « 0) clea SUPA hey. 20, 956 3,353 16-0 52, 420 2-50 
RS! ts. MiG hte tb «oc pt MS es Ts Oe AE AS 17, 663 3,079 17-4 47,976 2-72 
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TABLE 2.—Childless families and average family sizes marriages of 1931-41, rural, and urban size 
groups, cities and metropolitan areas, Canada and provinces 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE CHILDLESS, AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN, BY PRESENT AGE OF MARRIED 
; WOMEN, FOR THOSE MARRIED BETWEEN 1931 AND 1941, RURAL, AND URBAN SIZE GROUPS, CITIES OF 30,000 AND OVER AND 
Metropouitan AREAS, CANADA AND PROVINCES 


——— ee ne 
OSS sss ssssssssSSsSsSsSsSsSsSsssSSsSsSs=—=—M—™—=OaoO0OoOS eee eee 


Married women aged 25-29 years 
married at 20-29 years 


Married women aged 15-24 years 
married at 15-24 years 


Residence : Children : Children 
m Childless evar ork Childless etre ben 
Fa, Wort Total. |——— | —__---____ ry 
Aver- ver- 
P.C.| Total use No. | P.C.| Total igo 
NCAMAGDRS fy 5 olek tlk sha oe eederee 40-9) 216,056) 90-94 1-22 
BaD EUSA, irene 3 cer Bd Best Ve ad 33-9] 115,495) 1-12 1-56 
3} Localities under 1,000......,......... 38-5 6,547} 0-96 1:31 
4 ce TO0O=200 O09 S yk tue Pen tt 42-3] 41,088] 0-90 1-19 
5 sf 30,000 and over 50-3] 46,869) 0-71 0-92 
6|Prince Edward Island............... 33-8} 1,940) 4-11 1-54 
MA MICEC UCSD Shag eae dl a eee Nii cr IN a 31-5 1,446) 1-15 1-68 
8} Localities under 1,000............... 21-9 81| 1-27 1-53 
9 4 T OO0=20. 099 te. Pn spe 42-5 413] 0-99 1-20 
WU Nova: Seotia visi sce oe alee os 33°7| 15,650) 1-14 1-39 
LENA TP Raab 25) Os eA lS UR Ree re ea + 27-9} 9,223) 1-28 1-61 
12} Localities under 1,000............... 32-4 102} 0-92 1-28 
13 4 LO00-29 (G00 ea Le ai) 36-9] 4,991) 1-05 1-30 
IAD aie hitch eh tei oot GM Coe Mary “ae ie Sy 49.4 1,334] 0-78 0-96 
15|New Brunswick...................... 33-0) 12,493) 1-20 1-52 
RTT gh RC ate le Re ea je Ce 29-1 9,690} 1-31 1-74 
17} Localities under 1,000................ 40-6 35] 1-09 1-29 
18 sg 1000229) 999. he eee 41-3 1,793} 0-96 1-18 
10) eins Johhee, LG. k Re i 44.0 975| 0-87 1-09 
PO PUR EC Ys chotehs coo e ch rnc hate. 40-1) 54,287) 1-01 1-43 
PAR eR SAS bys H IY Cited eae San PEM EMEDIERIE 1Ah4 Uc abs 33*2| 25,100] 1-22 1-96 
22| Localities under 1;/000............... 37-4 1,830} 1-06 1-58 
23 by 1 000-297 990 res cide Wa one. 39-9 11,078] 0-98 1-48 
24 + 30,000 and over........... 47-4) 15,235) 0-81 1-06 
25)}'Otitremonboene. i: Wyk. de ee 65-9 100} 0-43 0-75 ° 
Ole McEL Us Oho eerie een ey lines cle ROL aka 32-6 822} 1-19 1-40 
2i| Peherbrookeyets. toe Pus. pei: 50-2 550) 0-74 1-19 
28 SUTOIS-RiVICLes, Cis cee ne tee 41-5 661} 1-00 1-48 
291) Verdun, otve.th, Penk. 4s. Oe 50-3 773| 0-68 0-92 
BOWM@ue DEC. CHL Nas etre dct ey a enue 45-8 1,462} 0-86 1-29 
BET INLOMEPOAI: Gltcrantc kas cece eee 47-9] 10,867) 0-79 1-02 
BALM ONEP BAL) UIA) Seen 0:9 Ge oly esianttonn 48-4) 12,784) 0-77 1-01 
OOTASIRERTEO Foes Oo ns he tole os ace 43-5) 68,677) 0-86 1-03 
OSIRCEMUT Alana e ies Or neigh le eh Ge A 35-4) 27,669) 1-06 1-30 
35| Localities under 1,000............... 33-4 1,363} 1-08 1-20 
36 a tf) 0005291099) Fei eye's Covks asa 43-7| 17,710) 0-86 1-03 
37 < 30,000 and over........... 51-0} 18,857) 0-69 0-85 
SS) ASUS tO ata Ne terrier Cah le) A 46-5 686} 0-78 0-90 
SO StaCatharines Cumin icin winiiw all 48-5 547; 0-72 0-89 
40). Port Walliane 6. avy lane can 46-6 533} 0-73 0-93 
211i STAnelord , Gi No mige ut ug epic) ao 48-8 566] 0-74 0-90 
Oo) MCL Dy, aba OER, unis, eon al MI Uo 38-1 1,355] 0-94 -19 
A6lPy ASITCHONOIY Cris icy. cece tae AE el 50-2 482) 0-66 0-94 
44 ORGODNC Wri her kil tt Geen Lai eral Ns 52-0 1,120] 0-68 0-89 
AD GEWANGSOT, Choy) Voce uh OAS cu en ii 46-0 2,208) 0-81 0-99 
ACI ONO UTE ew OME notin ann io WDE TL MN oe 48-4 1,984} 0-75 0-90 
SP EBARSILOR EAN: Hk 6) eho o7e ie: 50-2} 2,571) 0-70 0-89 
SOME OLONLO, G06. Anta ee Geer, Um 55:5] 6,805) 0-60 0-76 
AO le ee OLONtO, eA ae tee deg Pee oe: 53°41 9,883! 0-63 0:79 
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TABLE 2.—Childless families and average family sizes marriages of 1931-41, rural, and urban size 
groups, cities and metropolitan areas, Canada and provinces—Con. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE CHILDLESS, AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN, BY PRESENT AGE OF MARRIED 
WOMEN, FOR THOSE MARRIED BETWEEN 1931 AND 1941, RURAL, AND URBAN SIZE GROUPS, CITIES OF 30,000 AND OVER AND 
MeErropotitAN AREAS, CANADA AND PROVINCES é 


Married women aged 30-34 years Married women aged 35-39 years Married women aged 40-44 years 
married at 25-34 years married at 30-39 years married at 35-44 years 

; Children : : Children ‘ Children 
Childless eee mash Childless Let bork Childless rent Wanwaiel 
Total |————_——_- Taare. Total 8 Total ———_____—____—_|Z 

ver- ver- ' Aver- 
Now.) |:PiG.. |p Potal age No. | P.C. |. Total age Noo vie Ca iota pie 

101,334| 38,778} 38-3) 112,542] 1-11) 30,995) 15,245] 49-2) 27,597) 0-89} 10,110) 6,609) 65-4) 5,758) 0-57 1 
31,860 9,531] 29-9} 45,320) 1-42) - 9,983 4,050} 40-6 1-16 3, 346 1,913) 57-2 2,541] 0-76] 2 
3,084 1,082] 35-1 3,714] 1-20 926 440| 47-5 0-87 318 190} 59-7 224| 0-70} 3 
19,696 7,463| 37-9} 22,069} 1-12 5, 635 2,718) 48-2 0-91 1,782 1,156] 66-7 931) 0-54] 4 
40,289} 18,129} 45-0} 35,524) 0-88) 12,630 7,070) 56-0 0-69 4,114 2,946} 71-6 1,777| 0-43} 5 
62 206) 32-9 847) 1-35 220 8$| 40-5 1-32 79 48) 60-8 52| 0-66) 6 
413 126) 30-5 597} 1-45 157 59) 37-6 1-29 59 32} 54-2 46| 0-78} 7 
22 11} 50-0 25} 1-14 3 Lie sore 2-00 2 2| 100-0 0} 0-00) 8 
192 69} 35-9 225i 14 60 29| 48-3 1-37 18 14| 77-8 6| 0-33} 9 
4,271) 1,578| 36-9} 5,060) 1-18) 1,370 632} 46-1 1-07 459 297| 64-7 266| 0-58)10 
1,817 575) 31-6 2,482} 1-37 628 255| 40-6 1-22 214 126] 58-9 154| 0-72/11 
35 18} 51-4 20) One 10 3] 30-0 1-50 3 2| 66:7 2| 0-67)12 
1, 623 614| 37-8 1,829] 1-138 463 213; 46-0 1-03 161 107} 66-5 80} 0-50}13 
796 371) 46-6 722| 0-91 269 161) 59-9 0°77 81 62| 76-5 30| 0-37\14 
3,258] 1,138} 34-9) 4,290) 1-32) 1,021 454) 44-5 1-04 339 211| 62-2 225) 0-66)15 
1, 865 538] 28-8 2,928) 1-57 559 215| 38-5 1-24 207 116) 56-0 170} 0-82)16 
21 6] 28-6 21; 1-00 3 2) 66-7 0°33 = - - a Seis 
847 332| 39-2 915) 1-08 284 147} 51-8 0-81 70 52] 74-3 26| 0-37/18 
525 262) 49-9 426| 0-81 175 90} 51-4 0:78 62 43} 69-4 29| 0-47\19 
32,115! 11,609} 36-1] 41,785) 1-30) 9,847) 4,762) 48-4 1-00| 3,127} 2,011] 64-3] . 2,025} 0-65/20 
7,789 2,011} 25-8) 14,169) 1-82 2,303 833} 36-2 1-47 767 410) 53-5 730} 0-95/21 
92 276] 29-8 1,880) 1-49 309 142} 46-0 1-00 120 75| 62-5 89] 0-74|22 
6,178 2,035] 32-9 8,759} 1-42 1,674 732| 43-7 1-12 478 312) 65:3 303] 0-63/23 
15, 693 6,694} 42-7| 15,835} 1-01 5,097 2,813} 55-2 0-75 1,615 1,120} 69-3 822} 0-51/24 
290 119} 41-0 266) 0-92 86 43) 50-0 0-78 ai 21| 63-6 21) 0-64)25 
294 99| 33-7 386| 1-31 76 37| 48-7 0-99 21 10} 47-6 18] 0-86|26 
436 178| 40-8 431) 0-99 115 57| 49-6 0-88 34 24) 70-6 15} 0-44|27 
467 134| 28-7 689} 1-48 137 55} 40-1 1-23 43 27| 62-8 29| 0-67/28 
965 398] 41-2 891; 0-92 279 151} 54-1 0-75 80 52| 65-0 40} 0-50|29 
1, 825 676 7-0 2,245} 1-23 597 272) 45-6 0-97 182 120} 65-9 103} 0-57/30 
11, 416 5,090) 44-6) 10,927)» 0-96 3, 807 2,198| 57-7 0-69 1, 222 866) 70:9 596} 0-49/31 
14, 201 6,200} 438-7) 13,726} 0-97 4,636 2,634| 56-8 0°71 1, 482 1,033} 69-7 738] 0-50)32 
35,160] 14,552; 41-4) 33,252) 0-95) 11,531) 5,983) 51-9 0-76| 3,886] 2,664) 68-6} 1,877) 0-48/33 
9,188 3,138} 34-2} 10,993} 1-10 Sool 1,501} 45-0 0-96 1,150 709} 61-7 719} 0-63/34 
531 208) 39-2 Boowe LOL 211 111) 52-6 0-68 68 34) 50-0 57| 0-84/35 
8,024 8,290} 41-0 7,632} 0-95 2,474 1,259} 50-9 0:77 803 551) 68-6 393] 0-49/36 
14,113 6,536} 46-3] 11,337] 0-80 4,555 2,580] 56-6 0-64 1,555 1,143) 73-5 597| 0-38/37 
338 155| 45-9 272| 0-80 92 43} 46-7 0-76 32 19| 59-4 18} 0-56|38 
298 139| 46-6 237| 0-80 93 48) 51-6 0-81 27 18} 66-7 16} 0-59/39 
812 117| 37-5 317| 1-02 76 33} 43-4 0-96 15 11) 73:3 5} 0-33/40 
304 135} 44-4 242) 0-80 98 56) 57-1 0-81 28 19} 67-9 13| 0-46/41 
405 159} 39-3 432) 1-07 114 58} 50-9 0-81 24 17; 70-8 15| 0-63/42 
391 155| 39-6 370| 0-95 116 54| 46-6 0-78 31 19] 61-3 20) 0-65/43 
816 382) 46:8 659| 0-81 246 130} 52-8 0:72 83 iy!) er ea 30} 0-36/44 
825 373) 45-2 686; 0-83 264 150] 56:8 0-66 106 73| 68-9 49} 0-46/45 
RY) 764| 44-3 1,565} 0-91 568 319} 56:2 0-70 205 145} 70:7 87; 0-42/46 
1, 686 783| 46-4 LS ri Oe“ 508 298| 58-7 0-61 160 123] 76-9 46| 0-29|47 
7,015 3,374| 48-1 5,240) 0-75 2,380 1,391] 58:4 0°57 844 640} 75-8 298} 0-35/48 
10,319 4,754| 46-1 7,995! 0:77 3,334 1,923' 57:7 0-59 1,154 8671 75:1 409 Per 
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TABLE 2.—Childless families and average family sizes marriages of 1931-41, rural, and urban size 


groups, cities and metropolitan areas, Canada and provinces—Con. 


NUMRER AND PERCENTAGE CHILDLESS, AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMRER OF CHILDREN EVER-RORN, RY PRESENT AGE OF MARRIED 
WOMEN, FOR THOSE MARRIED RETWEEN 1931 AND 1941, RURAL, AND URRAN SIZE GROUPS, CITIES OF 30,000 AND OVER AND 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, CANADA AND PROVINCES 


eon eee ee 


Married women aged 15-24 years Married women aged 25-29 years 
married at 15-24 years married at 20-29 years 

Residence : Children i Children 

< _ Childless Bick horn Childless Livich Kota 
Z Total _|—-——————_ SE sass hayes Total itis ie 
ver- Fa ver- 

No. PIC. | Total nae INO. APIO S| otal nae 

1) Manitoba... .ik:.46.. ea. APNE. . 15,116} 6,605) 43-7| 12,950) 0-86 15,764, 5,500) 34-9) 17,772] 1-13 
wrbatcural peo. 3, (eats ied... see Boles. 7,812 2,802} 35-9 8,241} 1-05 6, 648 : 1,566} 23-6} 10,020) 1-51 
3} Localities under t OGORS.. 25s cere: sc 381 158} 41-5 309| 0-81 436 152} 34-9 478} 1-10 
4 i. 1 O0022959908 0 .L ... dient ies 1, 237 611} 49-4 897| 0-73 1, 236 487| 39-4 1,213] 0-98 
os Winnipeg! c.30e2ih, aa SRT E 4,584) 2,583) 56-3 2,567; 0:56) 5,780} 2,721) 47-1 4,337) 0-75 
6} Winnipeg, M.A..... gp PUA): Vie Les aN 5,686} 3,034 53-4) 3,503) 0-62) 7,444; 3,295] 44-3 6,061} 0-81 
7\Saskatchewan....................... 18,103) 6,829) 37-7) 17,613) 0-97) 17,455 4,817) 27-6) 28,303] 1-34 
Bi RRMA cscs ee atlas. > ORE kc. 12,656; 4,297] 34-0} 13,375} 1-06] 10,810 2,394) 22-1} 16,372) 1-51 
9| Loealities under IP DQOM 2 iii Soke hate: 1, 706 714; 41-9 1,496] 0-88 2,050 29-4 2,532) 1-24 
10 EB TODO 229 GOO ret a wee. weib ec 1 758 808} 46-1 1,400} 0-80 2,022 (24° 8 5e7 2, 126) 1:05 
1] he 30,000 and over... $........ 1, 988 1,010} 50-8 1,342} 0-68 2, did 1,099} 42-7 2,273) 0-88 
Lop apkatoOR, Cf o/s sh oy ine te deces sos. 801 427) 53-3 521) 0:65 1, 052 466} 44-3 871) 0-83 
dal@tRerinal c.. ae. Het occ eRe. 1, 187 583} 49-1 821] 0-69 152d 633| 41-6 1,402] 0-92 
MOPAMOCEER Ae Ro UE Co ue, erin 18,837 7,396) 39-3) 17,775) 0-94) 16,424) 4,919) 30-0 20,410} 1-24 
PON es EME yee meta ae Bln Sct tel By Brey ek 11, 963 4,147} 34-7} 12,699} 1-06 8,677 1, 936 22 3] 12,979) 1-50 
16)* Localities under1,000°.......0....... 1, 256 500} 39-8 1,089} 0-87 1, 220 353| 28-9 1,448} 1-19 
17 eS 1 O00-2O900 Beck oe 1, 645 740) 45-0 1,290} 0-78 1, 590 562! 35-3 1,605} 1-01 
18 Gt 30; 000Hindfoven, 1208: 3,973 2,009; 50-6 2,697} 0-68 4,937 2,068} 41-9 4,378] 0-89 
pO PaGaloamv. tea me keaton.) 5 Oe 2,065 1,108} 53-4 1,299} 0-63 2,449 1,058] 43-2 2,040} 0-83 
202 Wdmienton:, cee: Ab... 1, 908 906| 47-5 1,398] 0-73 2,488 1,010} 40-6 2,338} 0-94 
21|British Columbia.................... 417,318) = 7,738) 44-7) 14,116} 0-82) 19,828] 7,573} 38-2) 19,422) 0-98 
PAN BEC bg: 4 oh emi © He Us ee | ee 7,634) 2,884) 37-8] 7,539! 0-99 7, 184) 62, 1581993029 8,647; 1-21 
23| Localities under 1,000............... 265 117| 44-2 219) 0-83 256 97 7-9 256| 1-00 
24 o 1000229) 900; ree S 1,917 860| 44-9 1,497) 0-78 2,291 818} 35-7 2,260} 0-99 
26 Bi 30,000 and. over...,..¢..... 6,099 3,202). 52-5 3,862} 0-63 8, 265 8,736} 45-2 6,585} 0-80 
ZO Re VACtOLIa. 1C..Eeadk ieee. 5 Ae 1,042 607| 58-3 568) 0-55 1,114 563) 50-5 821] 0-74 
2d VENCOUVEeR, Cae 5,057) 2,595} 51-3} 3,294] 0-65) 7,151 3,173] 44-41 5,764) 0-81 
28 VeVenconver,, MAAM aoe” ip yl ae 6,460} 3,270) 50-6 4,293} 0-66 9,033] 3,942) 43-6 7,438] 0-82 
29| Northwest Territories and Yukon. . 480 168} 35-0 555} 1-16 244 66) 27-0 354) 1-45 
SAD ieoebl oe vg NR MET soe, MMs Ua AD A TOME 431 148} 34-3 513} 1-19 178 45| 25-3 284; 1-60 
3l| Localities under 1,000..............+. 22 9} 40-9 23} 1-05 29 wt 246i 88} 1-31 
32 * 1000-29999). ek ke 27 11; 40-7 19} 0-70 ayy 14; 37-8 32} 0-86 
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TABLE 2.—Childless families and average family sizes marriages of 1931-41, rural, and urban size 
groups, cities and metropolitan areas, Canada and provinces—Con. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE CHILDLESS, AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN, BY PRESENT AGE OF MARRIED 
WOMEN, FOR THOSE MARRIED BETWEEN 1931 AND 1941, RURAL, AND URBAN SIZE GROUPS, CITIES OF 30,000 AND OVER AND 
MerropouitaN AREAS, CANADA AND PROVINCES 


) ee eS ee a ee eS SE SL TS ESE ES a 


Married women aged 30-34 years Married women aged 35-39 years Married women aged 40-44 years 
married at 25-34 years married at 30-39 years married at 35-44 years 

; Children : Children : Children 
Childless Gwar been . Childless eee Werk Childless woertnen 3 
Total |————————- (ony ae Total |————_—__ Oe | Re Total. |——-——_——- ree hee a 

: ver- ver- / ver- 
No. | P.C. | Total ae Nowe |eEZ2@rn otal Age No. | P.C..) Total ae 

6,336) 2,546) 40-2) 6,212) 0-98 1,672 753; 45-0| 1,510} 0-90) ~— 531 331| 62-3 298| 0-56| 1 
2,328 715| 30-7) 3,000) 1-29) — 655 236| 36:0 779| 1-19 191 99) 51-8 148| 0-77] 2 
203 80} 39-4 213) 1-05 58 27| 46-6 40} 0-69 16 10| 62-5 8| 0-50} 3 
517 204} 39-5 457| 0-88 130 59| 45-4 103} 0-79 40 22) 55-0 27| 0-68} 4 
2,506 1,263) 50-4 1,732} 0-69 655 355) 54-2 433} 0-66 227 165} 72-7 78| 0-34| 5 
3, 288 1,547| 47-0} 2,542) 0-77 829 431} 52-0 588) 0-71 284 200} 70:4 115} 0-40) 6 
5,732| 1,768} 30-8} 7,261) 1-27) 1,455 597| 41-0) 14,538) 1-96 426 242) 56-8 303; 0-71) 7 
3, 107 743| 23-9! 4,611) 1-48 780 257| 32-9 1,017) 1-30 230 114} 49-6 205} 0-89} 8 
770 282) 36:6 859| 1-12 209 93) 44-5 184) 0-88 65 44) 67-7 34| 0-52) 9 
793 317} 40-0 793) 1-00 184 96) 52-2 142) 0-77 52 28| 53-8 34| 0-65}10 
1,062 426| 40-1 998) 0-94 282 151) 53-5 195} 0-69 79 56) 70-9 30) 0-38}11 
423 177} 41-8 376| 0-89 112 63} 56-3 73) 0-65 33 22) 66-7 12} 0-36|12 
639 249} 39-0 622| 0-97 170 88| 51-8 122| 0-72 46 34| 73-9 18} 0-39)13 
5,670; 1,882) 33-2) 6,618) 1-17) 1,467 677, 46-1) 1,405) 0-96 418 236) 56-5 306) 0-73/14 
2,582 662| 25-6) 3,632) 1-41 719 276| 38:4 852] 1-18 217 106} 48-8 198} 0-91\|15 
470 157| 33-4 548) 1217 89 47| 52-8 72) 0-81 29 14; 48-3 27| 0-93}16 
599 2223.76 1 607} 1-01 131 66] 50:4 104} 0-79 40 25) 62:5 231 0-58}17 
2,019 841} 41-7 1,831) 0-91 528 288} 54-5 377| 0-71 132 91) 68-9 58| 0-44/18 
1,051 454| 43-2 872| - 0-83 273 148} 54-2 192} 0-70 66 45) 68-2 29) 0-44/19 
968 387| 40-0 959} 0-99 255 140} 54:9 185} 0°73 66 46| 69-7 29| 0-44}20 
8,072; 3,459] 42-9] 7,115} 0-88; 2,379} 1,283) 53-9 re Lond 0-73 835 562) 67-3 401} 0-48/21 
2,704 998| 36-9; 2,824) 1-04 817 405| 49-6 714| 0-87 307 198} 64-5 170) 0-55)/22 
7 39| 40-2 97} 1-00 31 13} 41-9 35} 1-13 13 53-8 0-54/23 
907 370} 40-8 843) 0-93 233 116} 49-8 187| 0-80 66 43) 65-2 35) 0-53/24 
Seno 1,736) 48-6) 2,643) 0-74 1, 069 632} 59-1 633) 0-59 363 266| 73:3 133] 0-37|25 
434 225) 51:8 307| 0-71 140 85| 60-7 75| 0-54 43 35| 81-4 11] 0-21}26 
3,141 Ld es 8 2,336) 0-74 929 547| 58-9 558| 0-60 320 231) 72-2 122) 0-38|27 
3, 930 1,827} 46-5] 3,044) 0-77 1,158 664| 57-3 730| 0-63 406 279| 68-7 178| 0-44/28 
93 49| 43-0 102; 1-10 33 15| 45-5 30) 0-91 10 7| 70-8 5| 0-50/29 
67 25) 37:3 84) 1-25 28 13) 46:4 27| 0-96 4 3| | 75-0 1} 0-25)30 
10 5} 50-0 9} 0-90 3 1} 33:3 2) 0-67 2 2) 100-0 0} 6-00/31 
16 10} 62-5 9) 0-56 2 1] 50-0 1} 0-50 4 2} 50-0 4] 1-00)32 
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TABLE 3.—Conjugal condition and years of schooling, by age of married women and duration 
of marriage, Canada and regions 


eee 
: Married women 


Present age and age 


Present conjugal condition 
at first marriage Total 


Years of schooling 


Mar- Wi- Di- Sepa- 
ried | dowed | vorced | rated 9-12 13+ 
CANADA 
Present age, 15-24 years— 
Married under 20 years................. 123,772) 121, 529 637 188}. 1,418 43, 252 1,646 
ike BOY 202A ete oy nee 106,471} 105,676 304 39 452 50,892} 6,143 


Present age, 25-34 years— 


Married under 20 years................. 167,957] 159,181 3,208 1,106 4,461 2,163 
i SO ZOLE Ia ae epee ae 309, 284] 301,401 3,565 830 3,487 17,613 
xe Sie DOA ORM a8 RE A MRE Nie, a 145,618) 143,732 960 159 767 15, 733 
ag HS SO-GR ROIS een. Cy Fa mane | 20,190} 19,987 104 91 2,402 
Present age, 35-44 years— 
Married under 20 years................. 157,037} 141,749] 8, 862 979} 5,447 2,221 
ig BG OSZE a ea ar ek Tea ait tan 256, 243} 239,350) 11,042 1,105 4,745 12, 244 
i CBO REO OR ttt Le: ei ae 115,331] 109, 468 8,958 322 1, 583 10, 870 
+f Beh OU a, Me ei aitatere SOB eee acon 41,804} 40,360 1,002 77 365 4,535 
a GOB ORR Ra. o's WARE ey teed ed 14,556] 14,185 255 11 105 1,485 
Ee bd ee 2 a a ae A CT 2,258 2,221 30 - 215 
Present age, 45-54 years— 
Married under 20 years................. 117,720} 98,583] 14,866 508 3,763 1, 870 
eH Bb 20-24 We i se ie RR ke 223,787] 193,920} 24,492 688 4,637 10,401 
ag COO aO a cue MORE De wae eh d 112,520} 99,648} 10,889 267 1,716 9,398 
$ Fe BOR ETO, Mie war EE ia) 36,487} 32,728 3,164 80 465 3,417 
CASH oO i HBR lO GREE asf 13,842) 12,544 1,089 26 1838 1,281 
re TE AQ SAA eS iY Loe eee See ee 6,016 5,613 340 6 57 569 
“‘ 45 years and over........... 3,053; 2,890 124 5 34 276 
Present age, 55-64 years— 
Married under 20 years.........+..«... 70,600} 50,916} 17,999 105 1,580 1,136 
a] BG. 20-24 a Ee 155,520} 117,457) 35,148 239 2,675 5,969 
oe B45 20-20) MOSS UB te on He ge 89,506} 69,211; 18,905 147 1, 243 6,075 
wy SSE BO-SaNH Mares My Ey | 33,163] 26,065 6, 539 56 503 2,649 
ef S330) SECue ae pala ORS 14,734} 11,748 2,795 19 172 1,194 
Se SRC LE hiagogan Gigi aes Henle ad 6,210 4,945 1,156 8 101 532 
ot “ 45 years and over........... 4,624} 3,907 675 3 39 375 
Present age, 65 years and over— 
Married under 20 years................. 64,466) 26,007) 387,751 43 665 999 
te C5 0s ea co MO Se eee Agel gm Ap 136,067] 59,835) 74,962 99 1,169 4, 885 
« ee ig ee Cees 1) eae 2 a 73,304] 35,354] 87,293 58 599 3, 802 
“e UDOT OM aks aes ects eo ee 28,077| 14,839) 13,451 PAL 266 1, 726 
be BB - BO) Cee Ma Nee me | 13, 096 6, 836 6,127 10 123 860 
ts AS AO ARE ER es ee ol 6, 562 3,544 2,958 9 51 464 - 
Rr ‘““ 45 years and over.......... 6, 526 3, 63! 2, 820 5 70 436 
MARITIMES 
Present age, 15-24 years— 
»Married under 20 years................. 15,830} 15,604 86 10 130 98 
se BG 20-24 te aoe SN Rcd 10,153} 10,078 32 3 40 360 
Present age, 25-34 years— 
Married under 20 years................. 18,245} 17,386 346 79 434 111 
“ Bb 20224 iS ae Pe ea od 27,207) 26,511 363 51 282 1,009 
o FE BE DOMES Faia, vk IR a he Bb 11,699} 11,534 95 5 65 1,007 
¥ SOM. TOUSIE | OME hy Ct ak | 1, 667 1,652 10 - 5 185 
Present age, 35-44 years— 
Married under 20 years................. 15,186) 138,672 921 85 508 103 
ae Bie 20 Hoe Rene Sac fe nea 20,544} 19,127 1,010 67 340 707 
a Se 8 aiaeite e Sheree hingn ie: coger: 9,276 8,771 369 18 118 671 
if Dr MWOOSOENy caUieet iim amon eWay eae 3,615 3,466 114 4 31 805 
id NOC e Mae Teme | aie Led 9 1, 230 1, 200 21 - 9 101 
he pAPaR ae Laie es edie ge 202 195 7 - ~ 18 
Present age, 45-54 years— 
Married under 20 years................. 11,400} 9,576 1, 469 22 333 90 
hy BL 20 Bait eee CeO Doha fo 19,230) 16,693 2,183 45 309 602 
iy PT RR UAB ee ee cn 9,356] 8,278 950 15 113 610 
ud TV LY east eae niente Meh 3,148 2,774 347 5 22 205 
hy AS | got MM as eae ena vate EvaL IR 1, 289 1,173 100 ] 15 88 
Le © RA AC ee nm: 549 504 38 2 5 48 
ef “ 45 years and over.......... 284 265 15 - 4 21 
Present age, 55-64 years— 
Married under 20 years................. 7,202} 5,160} 1,899 3 140 57 
i UG DO = 28 Soe a eae) Ve ee 13,977} 10,448] 3,329 12 188 429 
‘ I aay MARE oh Ae te Ry One ge 7,663] 5,827} 1,754 7 75 438 
*f abi a TOP BOS Lo, Chine Mild coerce 3,006 2,299 676 6 25 183 
ne SHIBOTOU IL Piva caine ta ae 1,383) 1,080 292 - 11 90 
oi he Jae OR SAO eee eet 606 471 123 Z 10 52 
os “ 45 years and over........... 417 344 71 - 2 28 


ad 
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TABLE 3.—Conjugal condition and years of schooling, by age of married women and duration 
of marriage, Canada and regions—Con. 


Married women 


Present age and age Present conjugal condition Years of schooling 
at first marriage Total 
13+ 
MARITIMES—Con. 
_ Present age, 65 years and over— 
Married MUCEr ZO by CALS py jacts > ors (ealese isi o> 7,082 We 
Ate LOLA ea tee gil ess op aia a afetale 15,525 420 
s SOD ya Samim SANG RO 4 ROME AN, 9: 8, 784 331 
es Pe BOSS AUN imeem awiere suntan ater 's 3,579 166 
“ SEES aso me FLL N I bs cleans We. oe 1,656 79 
be EO ae OR EST ee Ue A 864 48 
8 “ 45 years and over........... 768 43 
QUEBEC 
Present age, 15-24 years— 
Married under 20 years...............+- 25,345 142 
rs AOL) 2 Me MLL oie USERS Cas SIAC RD 28, 683 733 
Present age, 25-34 years— 
Married under 20 years................. 35, 184 310 
“ DE LOCA Men siee eRe Ee stale Mitercieia tye 84, 146 2,280 
on CFD OU ae SUR kets ork aisles. 45,468 2,130 
a SS OURO SEEM MMM ti atae ciuiitc teil eer ees 6, 984 392 
Present age, 35-44 years— 
Married under 20 YOATS..... 60s e verses 37, 648 374 
beg at PAV ERT BS ERATE Gok RECS Bhd tans Aas 71, 538 1,989 
f SOD ae ON ewe terns ects tis ects 31,418 1,638 
of SE BOSOEN Cy aS lag veces yes 12,196 714 
S PET ERTS RLS sep ee eS 9 Leg 4,681 230 
Py DE: aed AE OI * LOE ek eae 738 33 
Present age, 45-54 years— 
Married under 20 YOATS.. eee eee eee ees 30, 038 334 
CR AUT I ea ALS eS ae ie 55, 696 1,580 
«“ SSE OD OGG et, ee Uied sk asoydttnets tesa 24,565 1,148 
is SEP SOS Oe me cil Tara Bly, Se) Ruben Cie, 8,007 432 
of SE NOOO. tics claw uae cata te Mave ree 3,408 181 
ss A244 ce’ Tair aan Coane, 8 1,676 95 
a ‘* 45 years and over........... 884 33 
Present age, 55-64 years— 
Married under 20 YEATS.. esses sees eee 19, 954 224 
Gi Bb 20=2 4m ee) OAS. date oes: 38, 363 996 
SE QOSCOM ie) ORR sols NMeRs alstece's 16, 965 730 
S OU o eee eerie Hate eater eteras 5, 969 293 
es OOO LW militia wisi es 2,778 132 
‘2 Sea a ae not, Heer ecm cforarert che, se 15322 75 
ss  A5nyvears AndsOVeLr..sws sc es « 1,075 50 
Present age, 65 years and over— 
Married UNGEL VO CATS sso, obs aioe = = 21s 17, 980 175 
bt 2OA2a ws ee eee STO cnsara> 32, 285 767 
ss R25 29U cP BARRE ca. cateeh se 63's 14, 840 . 502 
ef eT OOS EH CT MRT oe istk Tar 5, 661 199 
& SA BS OM sas 2. oe aie eaten eens OASANS| 101 
. Biot S 7  E, OUONE ARI ine tio 1,517 66 
oo “ 45 years and OVer...10.~..- 1,502 44 
ONTARIO 
Present age, 15-24 years— 
Married under 20 years................- 44,740 1,033 
cs UE 20D ee LR eats svaai 35,310 3, 285 
Present age, 25-34 years— 
Married pe DO VERTIS OA. arecsis cucle aisle. 8 60, 149 1,196 
GUQ0SIAN | SEN AINS lace aetoiies + aie 105, 516 9,049 
e a DOR yin a: a~ 5s Aine 49,561 7,975 
sb) SE SOTSA bo 1 Raise oboe tate deals g a 6, 769 1,162 
Present age, 35-44 years— 
Married under 20 years...... AAS io Soe 53, 456 1,086 
at DADE | OS CO od A ee 93, 978 5, 872 
vj BTiS 01) gees eh 44,900 5, 603 
s ENOOT IEE ow NeRtt chistes tes = o-se 15, 983 2,286 
¥ 17S) tamed cat se See 5,521 754 
- CON AERA SMM BRT Fae fice trea act 857 93 
Present age, 45-54 years— 
Married under 20 YEATS...eee veer secre es 38,151 806 
PA a Oe nr oa OR: 83, 936 4,716 
os ao. SEE wineie dua sce o's 45, 605 4,427 
- ae Fa a Pa et ye 14, 466 1,611 
a Hr SO=BOL Bh. eM ieees fate cie.s 5,388 586 
sid SC AQAA AS RE ich al Rialora oie oe 2,279 250 
he “ 45 years and over.......... 1,196 132 
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TABLE 3.—Conjugal condition and years of schooling, by age of married women and duration 
of marriage, Canada and regions—Con. 


San ee ate ie 


Married women 


Present age and age 
at first marriage Total 


ONTARIO—Con. 


Present age, 55-64 years— 


Married under 20 years................. 22,791 
a evn 20240" SS aa re Ra et | 59,165 
Fs Be aU bree anor ce Rete Be 36,389 
oe STOO SAT Mt Mah Mee ee, 12, 846 
$ SOOO OE 8 | MIRE W rahe oro teeta ts Diao 
sé SS AQ Aa IES 1 Sars, A creme id 25012 
ie ‘SAD years, and Over...b7)..2-. - 1,984 
Present age, 65 years and over— 
Married under 20 years................. 22,929 
= Er ee A Mee ee een 4 55, 602 
i BAO SOU hil Ab ge Nira r aie Mal cliag es 31, 949 
a sae (0 ot OM eeahy SOR 3! PEA ae oa 11, 827 
hi WROD TOO ore RMN eo LEER Ls 5,308 
a: UREA Sd © le FOR AO 2,513 
* ** 45 years and over.......... 2, 885 
PRAIRIES 
Present age, 15-24 years— 
Married ‘under 20 years.:)............+. 28,411 
eS Bo ZOE SS ee hem ee 23, 884 


Present age, 25-34 years— 


Married under 20 years................. 41,707 
es BU PLUAZA VES ae bi ONS. 67,431 
= TN DORRIT ED | eR es Aeon 26,745 
# en) (oY ES ie) es |.’ a 3, 204 


Present age, 35-44 years— 


Married under 20 years................. 39, 739 
a Cire 0 0 lek Ee Get eA erge He Shanna 51, 206 
« 529% Fay A a oe Lae 20, 784 
a TOO 9e em a 6, 634 
ee SOOO S/R LN | 1, 965 
ee TE AO AA SN 8 kB ieserive are 263 


Present age, 45-54 years— 


Married under 20 years................. 29,531 
oy UA USES, kid he wl NAA RR et! ema 46,514 
‘a 2 2Dz2ON AO” | MRSAAE Cad 22,441 
a SE SOO4S a AR eS ey” 7,108 
sg OOO eh OC te SO 2,372 
¢ SC AOLA ACUMEN Ek 893 
a “ 45 years and over.......... 394 


Present age, 55-64 years— 


Married under 20 years................. 15, 539 
is GALOIS MRA etek Epos ankle 30, 808 
“s Sib 20 ES lee es ete ciien 18, 425 
ee Ce 0toes BG Retetyciacie< tite weiss Tio 
ee PRS OTOO tie eee hae eae 2,931 
ee BAU ES SE Tae TREN Oh Te 1,020 
o “745 yearsvand'! OVer....2sh. . 593 


Present age, 65 years and over— 


Married under 20 years.,............... 12,172 
iS BG (20 soa en Cle es ee tke a 22, 404 
ie pr dic 1 ae ie oe a ne eS 11,272 
" “OO T84 ye Cy Bee ee ese ae eres 4, 233 
s aig ais Ba ees My 0. 1, 968 
# aie I a enn We ee 0 892 
ef “ 45 years and over.......... 692 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Present age, 15-24 years— 
Married under 20 years................. 9,077 
£ Ab ZO 2a Suet ae 0, 5 chee a 8,316 


Present conjugal condition 


Years of schooling 


Mar- Wi- iD Sepa- 
ried | dowed | vorced | rated 0-4 5-8 9-12 
15, 909 6,255 30 597 4,025; 13,350 4, 881 
44,180} 13,885 72 1,028 5,123} 33,547) 17,806 
27,077 8, 066 51 495 1,879}. 18,479] 13,352 
9,858 2,768 13 207 651 6,379 4,771 
4,443 1,218 7 2167; 298 ar hs’) 2,185 
1,934 537 2 39 131 1,237 918 
1,650 317 1 16 86 980 726 
8,654} 14,023 14 238 4,458) 13,175 4,732 
23,637) 31,463 38 463 6,241] 32,425) 14,415 
15,058) 16,628 18 245 2,483) 18,028 9,515 
5, 754 5, 953 8 112 854 6,370 3,718 
2,0l2 2,677 6 53 394 2,795 1,708 
1,250 1,241 a 19 198 1,301 798 
1,509 1,348 - 28 206 1,501 939 
28,003 130 41 237 2,079] 16,029} 10,050 
23,716 73 11 84 682 9,637) 12,365 
39, 868 695 286 857 6,444) 23,516) 11,392 
65, 930 683 197 620 5,233} 29,384! 29,305 
26, 437 162 30 116 1,178 8,357} 14,242 
3,171 18 - 15 150 917 1,698 
36, 659 1, 760 242 1,078} 12,819} 18,715 7,785 
48, 400 1,745 241 819 7,559} 22,707] 18,596 
19,911 587 64 222 2, 243 7,545 9,113 
6, 423 146 14 51 549 22k 3,077 
1,916 36 it 12 126 680 951 
258 3 - 2 14 79 131 
25, 537 3,032 130 832} 10,392} 13,163 5, 552 
41,513 4,017 158 826 6,999) 20,467] 16,828 
20,359 1,756 58 268 1, 763 8,452! 10,142 
6, 554 468 19 67 542 2,650 3, 205 
2,202 140 2 28 195 842 1,080 
840 44 - 9 72 305 416 
383 8 1 2 30 148 167 
11,573 3,593 29 344 5, 665 6, 973 2,675 
24, 230 5,989 67 521 5,917) 14,590 9,109 
14, 932 3,232 26 235 1,579 8,146 7,369 
5,915 1,119 12 75 446 3,049 2,958 
2,490 403 5 33 211 1, 256 1,195 
880 127 1 12 80 410 432 
536 54 ] 2 57 236 251 
5,270 6, 748 7 147 Parl 4,824 1,803} . 
10,586} 11,561 26 230 5,885} 10,449 5,274 
6,014 5,134 8 116 1, 796 5, 286 3,551 
2,481 1.707 4 4) 572 1, 883 1,516 
1,195 741 1 31 217 960 633 
584 298 2 8 90 398 353 
459 226 - ai 87 312 232 
8,743 if) 54 207 432 4,148 4,355] 
8, 222 23 8 63 132 2,424 5, 183 


13-++ 


135 
568 
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TABLE 3.—Conjugal condition and years of schooling, by age of married women and duration 
of marriage, Canada and regions—Con. 


Present age and age 
at first marriage 


Total 


Married women 


Present conjugal condition 


Mar- Wi- Di- Sepa- 
ried | dowed | vorced | rated 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—Con. 
Present age, 25-34 years— 
Married -under -20y Gars:ier: eer rer: 12,295} 11,350 279 225 44] 
Ss AAPA Dey Umpet oUTRDEMINEY Ie tee acral Pare 24,681! 23,743 295 203 440 
o 9.85620.) Ma ST ae ae ees eee 12,011] 11,793 82 44 92 
¥ IER UR WALLS: Oe Seve | anne pain i 1,544 1,521 9 2 12 
Present age, 35-44 years— 
Married. under 20° years: .....5. 24-3008: 10,719 9,332 704 210 473, 
es Es BOE ed: MAR OS ete Regs Fed 18,813} 17,209 922 243 439 
a: Se OHDOT E LIS FRE Mee NR. 8, 883 8, 366 313 72 132 
ue Fe SORSATIASCOE. AL. ..gherets ees 3,331 3, 190 86 21 34 
<6 $e SOT OO MR MOT 02s. eek LOE. 1,146 1,099 28 3 16 
< SS AQSAA EE SES. eM sie 195 193 1 - 1 
Present age, 45-54 years— 
Married) underm20r years... ides «cles 8,414 6, 753 1, 200 129 332 
ss TUCO SOA CAHN. aaa ha. 18,241] 15,246 2,292 155 548 
ee Noha 2OWe “EL | Cua aah: 10,517 9,164 1,087 69 197 
a SU=oan “Sib. Aen. awh. SHO81| \roe2d7 320 23 67 
os Se SOTO OW eit Sear ch, pe 1,374 1,231 108 6 29 
ft Mona (NES RI eK’, SAREE: One 608 560 37 3 8 
s 45° years and over.:.......- 291 272 17 ] 1 
Present age, 55-64 ycears— 
Married under 20Myears...../.55..0.5..40: 4,979 3,475 {623 25 156 
< te eck mes. 5 cae ah. AS Sa 13,128 9,631 3,069 60 368 
AIS Os O18) OG nd Gm ae ee 10,029 7,692} 2,085 48 204 
. SUC ABM coi clue Reba geten cere 4,195} 3,351 730 1674 97 
SEM OOOO) 5. dicjelcsatesn Ake Mendes 1, 903 533 332 if 31 
iy ETA A AEST ec A ac ear 742 596 126 3 17 
+ 45’ years and over...) 0... 552 475 68 1 8 
Present age, 65 years and over— 
Married. under) 20:years) ....04p eae. ee 4,215 112 2,407 14 82 
fe At 2OSLEO OY se Ma ace mae 10,197 4,563 5,476 17 141 
re SAD 5S20m “ALE 2's, aes « 6,430) 3,266 3, 058 13 93 
s OEE L Sane Tears Cena 2 hogs Dal ipooD 1,159 4 53 
o SSD HOO). ign oven ie: fon eee 1, 450 853 577 2 18 
SG Se AQ2 AAO SOee. 52 NEN nn cae 774 488 274 3 9 
s “45 years and over:../...... 677 432 233 3 9 


Years of schooling 


5-8 9-12 
6,118} 4,889 
8,199) 13,820 
2,913} 7,190 
406 882 
5,157) 3,754 
7,006} 9,062 
2,640} 4,721 
964) 1,721 
337 575 
61 90 
3,854} 2,889 
6,838} 8,794 
3,327|. 5,609 
LGD 1,891 
404 745 
186 315 
82 158 
2,204) 1,604 
5,544, 5,691 
3,763} 4,864 
1,578 1,980 
712 909 
257 364 
177 293 
1,945) 1,238 
4,480} 3,917 
2,618} 2,801 
1,081 1, 226 
560 673 
310 328 
273 ad 


13+ 
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TABLE 4. by age of married women and duration of marriage, 
Canada and regions 
Married women 
Mother-tongue Religion 
m 
eae! age and age Total ae 
at first marriage olic | Greek 
Eng- Teu- | Slo- Protes- : 
rea French Maniny. ante Other ee peas eh Jewish| Other 
Cath- 
olic 
CANADA 
Present age, 15-24 years— 
Married under 20 years........... 123, 772| 71,185) 31,040) 5,903} 9,144) 6,497] 51,612] 2,259] 68,358 788 708 
Ug CABAL TY SE tt alin Bade aie eg 106,471} 62,191; 29,648} 6,335) 5,357) 2,940) 44,021) 1,224) 58,662} 1,919 695 
Present age, 25-34 years— : 
Married under 20 years........... 167,957} 91,228} 40,264) 10,815} 15,902} 9,757) 69,749) 3,921] 91,206] 1,837] 1,187 
Ms BOZO = 2a A ow anne 309, 284/176, 489} 83,464) 22,540) 16,899} 9,881/124,612) 3,468]171,357| 7,726] 1,974 
sas ee RO DOT oe) RM gh 145,618] 88,560) 41,611) 7,898! 4,645) 2,896] 58,569 865] 82,240} 3,081 767 
se MC FOOMOA rN  « Wid tciica Stee 20,190} 12,173} 6,335 889 450 343} 8, 655 87] 11,040 286 112 
Present age, 35-44 years— , 
Married under 20 YEAS... ee seers 157,037| 78,216) 40,579) 12,139} 16,450) 9,642) 67,975] 4,344) 80,584) 2,891) 1,195 
Si, CODE Ss ae 256, 242/147,086| 67,682] 19,577) 12,376} 9,509] 99,311] 2,533/146,533| 5,782) 1,957 
sé ODO OO es) eee atc tet oe 115,331] 73,358] 26,749] 7,396] 4,310] 3,512] 41,295 809| 70,240] 2,074 849 
id Ce SU-Ok ye by Ieee eee 41,804] 26,480) 10,493) 2,314] 1,123) 1,393] 15,961 199} 24,841 523 249 
ef TOO TOUNT aay ate eee ee te 14,556} 9,107) 4,200 627 223 399| 5,880 45} 8,399 121 99 
oh la Us 2 See 2,258| 1,421 661 97 26 53 897 10)" 1ssit 23 15 
Present age, 45-54 years— 
Married under 20 years......30.¢ 117,720} 58,675) 31,731] 9,981} 11,046] 6,283] 50,084] 3,009} 60,630) 2,926) 1,035 
Hise eeet ety hae porte 223, 737/140, 816} 51,976] 16,357) 7,716} 6,862) 76,448) 1,643]138,716] 4,799) 2,044 
* ii 1]! i Dt Nay Seater yc 112,520] 81,231) 20,633) 5,848) 2,051} 2,758] 32,790 443| 76,888} 1,328; 1,020 
« ESE SOSA pay eh 3 wilt 36,437] 26,352} 6,637] 1,766 658} 1,024] 11,010 156] 24,641 266 353 
hi Re thes cota ke | ba Ret oye, RG 13,842} 9,606] 2,950 711 197 377| 4,586 56} 8,980 70 137 
ee peat ee YR oy eee: 6,016} 4,082) 1,458 265 59 15A\\ bea, Loe 12) 3,767 38 63. 
by “ 45 years and over..... 3,053} 2,060 765 127 30 Zhi t.078 Ti) R084 16 21 
Present age, 55-64 years— 
Married undér 20 yearsi0Ns.ce. 8 70,600} 35,897} 21,056) 5,676] 4,614) 3,351) 29,866] 1,207] 37,141) 1,737 619 
Bib, BORA ores ie eel eek 155,520} 99,422) 35,886] 11,194) 4,479] 4,522] 51,461 915} 98,695) 3,137} 1,249 
ee PEGA ia BS at he 89,506} 68,207) 13,756} 4,411] 1,080} 2,049] 22,603 209| 64, 838 909 906 
se ee IS AY eA Se ke oe 33,163) 25,988} 4,824) 1,300 815 735| 8,329 56] 24,301 137 318 
1 ROOST Vee SaeMe sd oie 14, 734) 11,313} 2,370 544 171 336] 3,903 47| 10,579 66 131 
es SAO Aa Re! CU ere 6,210} 4,566] 1,188 240 63 158} 1,865 17} 4,236 ' 33 50 
“ “ 45 years and over..... 4,624] 3,389 966 157 40 72) 1,400 11} 3,138 17 54 
Present age, 65 years and over— 
Married ‘under 20 years 0h... 2. 64,466] 35,677] 18,873] 4,058} 3,210) 2,643] 25,936 843} 35,914] 1,207 529 
at 20a eT ca eae 136,067} 90,073} 30,991) 8,601} 3,024) 3,372] 43,671 620] 88,824] 1,831] 1,048 
de PS?) eee See eee 73,304} 54,801] 12,829) 3,305 777) 1,589} 20, 206 123) 51,861 491 577 
Hs LOOSE) Seo MRL TS Ate 28,077| 21,283) 4,886] 1,022 177 705) 8,031 39} 19,670 87 229 
ad U8 eae Ae Pea Vs eb 13,096} 9,889) 2,373 477 67 339) 3,851 21) 9,091 26 101 
cd CUA AA rhe ee att eee 6,562} 4,811} 1,385 184 39 143) 2,085 6| 4,406 16 46 
oe “ 45 years and over..... 6,526] 4,786} 1,374 166 44 154! 1,972 10} 4,467 17 52 
MARITIMES 
Present age, 15-24 years— 
Married under 20 years........... 15,830] 12,856] 2,719 35 43 177) -5,,538 6| 10,243 12 26 
e Gran oe p Mesy cuneate ae 10)153) 28, 150) (857 30 29 86} 3,817 4| 6,285 33 9 
Present age, 25-34 years— 
Married under 20 years........... | 18,245) 14,809} 3,038 62 78 258] 6,328 5] 11,862 20 27 
sé CoH ied: es eae Go a Ne 27,207] 21,884] 4,820 130 77 296| 10,097 11} 16,930 109 44 
3 Pp OS2O tn tec mite cee rate 11,699} 9,474) 2,031) ° 62 21 111} 4,485 7| 7,114 72 16 
* CED ie Tag ANIA ee 1,667) 1,356 286 5 3 17 676 1 986 3 1 
Present age, 35-44 years— 
Married under 20 YeaTs.........4. 15,186] 11,886) 2,836 105 85 274) 5,296 9} 9,786 47 42 
BteZOS ZA tens compe tests 20,544] 16,475) 3,529 175 66 299) 6,927 10) 13,486 88 22 
si PVT eA Sit ie a Ge ee 9,276] 7,659} 1,350 82 17 168] ° 3,240 2) 5,959 50 21 
“ BOUT BE) here a MeN PaL AER, 3,615} 2,936 572 20 5 82) 1,378 - 2,211 16 9 
“ CSD OOK usaiiian cate 1, 230 994 212 5 1 18 467 - 755 4 4 
sé hare te ae oa le Agia eg ee 161 35 1 - 5 82 - 118 1 1 


Present age, 45-54 years— 


Married under 20 years........... 11,400} 8,966) 2,031 78 62} - 263! 3,866 4) 7,449 52 26 
at BOCA Ci tinue vela'ai ss 19,230} 15,529) 3,143 149 71 338} 6,285 6] 12,798 95 37 

cn gi sca tia elects I yea LO; ONC), tei Gal Aa ort 54 26 223) 3,066 6} 6,217 33 28 

rd Be POR USM Ly 3,148) 2,629 380 19 6 114} 1,096 1} 2,037 8 6 

ie PeUmeee rw auilc be aate are 1,289] 1,045 182 5 2 55 478 -} . 809 = 2 


vy ne Nore” Wen ee nis) 549 451 75 5 ~ 18 205 - 342 - 
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Present, age and age 


at first marriage 


MARITIMES—Con. 


Present age, 55-64 years— 


Married under 20 years........... 
Chey eet PN re ee 


“ “ 95-99 <«< 
““ “ 30-34 << 


“ “ce 


MY LA BR 3G, ‘ee 
in A CAA Gy ey 


Present age, 65 years and over— 


Married under 20 years........... 
Bb -2OR 2 ae ona Bo Pei oe 

eg OGD as Sane ck ee has 

oa aBOSO dy LSee eA. 

ef SOO ZOOS ME: vija Gees ice 

“6 a AQAA SE) ATE Seige 8 

45 years and over..... 


“ec ce 


QUEBEC 


Present age, 15-24 years— 


Married under 20 years........... 


f at 20-24 “ 


Present age, 25-34 years— 


Married under 20 years........... 
2 oT US: es De mae ae 
se Pee ee ee oc hade be 


Present age, 35-44 years— 


Married under 20 years........... 


eM es ake 
cc ae a er ae ae 
Gabbe i WT ae: AN ele 
gia Ga 1s ie Rater imate Ne) 


we eee eAd a oon Ny 


Present age, 45-54 years— 


Married ES 2O0nYVeATS)....005. 22)5.0. 
P20 OF ee 

$ rn 25-29 “ ..., 
Ke ies (ES Ya a eee oe 

ee BODO OLwe ita, as 
ce SO AR Aa ees ae. 


Present age, 55-64 years— 


Married under 20 years..... 
7 nae (ey) Ge ate 
es ee te a i a 


ay tage VT ah eae 
ee BEBO ey 


“ “cc 40-44 ‘<3 


a 


ee ec cy 


ote ee 


seer ee 


ste eee 


or eee 


Present age, 65 years and over— 


Married under 20 years 
at 20-24 “ 
“ “ 95-29 “ 
sé 6c 30-34 “ce 
“ iT 35-39 ce 
“cc éé 40-44 cc 


ONTARIO 
Present age, 15-24 years— 


Married under 20 years..... 
ee at 20-945 See te 


Present age, 25-34 years— 


Married under 20 years..... 
i Bb. 20-24er fie es. 
“ee “ 25-29 iy? gene ee: 


“ “ 30-34 <“ 
92882—14 


ee eee 


see eee 


eee eee 


see wee 


eee eee 
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TABLE 4.—Mother-tongue and religion, by age of married women and duration of marriage, 
Canada and regions—Con. 


SSS SE eee 
ee eSSSSsSsS\—\<——_—_—_TY09"—>*—1 


Present age and age 


at first marriage 


ONTARIO—Con. 


Present age, 35-44 years— 


Married under 20 years.... 
* py Pare. bass» ee vee 
a ER Geo), ae eee 
sf SEAR eS ocs 
. SECRET es oP ae 
“ ANE AA eee ail 


Present age, 45-54 years— 


Married under 20 years.... 
(Oe eratea0codae te. as 


cope te Sa 
“ “ 30-34 “ 
&e “ 35-39 “ 
“ “ce 40-44 “ 


“ce “cc 


Present age, 55-64 years — 


Married under 20 yvears.... 
S tee 24 <9 cis 
y OE 74 a ear 
= rere An cee msec 
s eB ESO nee mera 
me cet Ya eee ae 
45 years and over 


Present age, 65 years and over— 
Married under 20 years.... 

4: a ey AU 1: ene cael eeeae 

td NCUA)! aes Se 


“ “ 99-34 « 
“ “ 95.399 «“¢ 
“ “ 40-44 “ 


PRAIRIES 


Present age, 15-24 years— 


Married under 20 years.... 
S av20 245 “See... 


Present age, 25-34 years— 


Married under 20 years.... 
at 20S04 tee here 


Present age, 35-44 years— 


Married under 20 years... 
ef Bite DAs hae <1 ss 
“ce “ce 95-29 ce ie. 
CSC 84 Ns eee ee: 
s Sais OORT Reh act fs 
SS 40=A4e SS Nos 


i 
a 
na 


Present age, 45-54 years— 


Married under 20 years.... 
es En AD ih cy aie 
9)! Ra ae 
« IR 0 5 7 nd 0) te 
it (T3 35-39 it3 oe 
aca ie” tae: ee 


66 


ce 6c 


Present age, 55-64 years— 


Married under 20 years.... 
4 ot; 20524 Oe 
ss EA A) eas Sam ae 
it9 “ 30-34 <9 
{4 “ 35-39 Ya 
aPR SE spend (EE 2: 


it) <9 


eevee 


45 years and over 


a eve, oe ae 


Ok Orit 


45 years and over 


ehe 4, ae, ae 


eee eoee 


French 


Teu- 
tonic 


4,092 
3,940 


7,347 
13,012 
4,126 
446 


Slo- 
vanic 


Married women 


a ee a a EEEEREEE DEERE REESE 


Mother-tongue 


Other 


3,671 
4,100 
1,675 
686 
202 
23 


Roman 
Cath- 
olic | Greek 
and |Ortho- 
Greek | dox 
Cath- 
olic 
14, 590 837 
18,893} 744 
8, 200 269 
3,093 61 
1,064 13 
141 5 
9, 206 598 
14, 232 430 
7,077 147 
2,384 45 
918 yA | 
372 2 
193 2 
4,840 180 
8, 762 172 
4,702 43 
1,774 13 
839 15 
381 6 
258 5 
4,065 54 
7,413 48 
4,075 19 
Le 729 8 
764 6 
378 2 
373 4 
9,606] 1,649 
5, 965 810 
14,076; 2,785 
16,878) 2,239 
5,179 461 
545 41 
13,480} 3,081 
11,558] 1,346 
4,120 374 
1, 223 83 
315 iyi 
27 
9,612} 2,071 
9,017 933 
3,167 195 
1, 066 71 
365 17 
121 
48 
4, 602 907 
5, 966 628 
2,251 126 
805 28 
334 20 
136 
71 


Religion 


Jewish| Other 


Se | ee a SS Se eee 
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6839”0000woSsesSsaoa“s@aoo®«®=~$s$S$S$S0a0S0S0S00~n 
Married women 


Mother-tongue Religion 


—— 


Roman 
Total hath, KOs 
Eng- Teu- | Slo- ee Tee |Protes- ‘ 
Tish French Conieal Waake Other aes: aes tani Jewish| Other 
Cath- 
olic 


a a a || |, ee eee ee —— ee 


Present age and age 
at first marriage 


PRAIRIES—Con. 


Present age, 65 years and over— 
Married under 20 years........... 
oo BEG20 24 oom Tos oe aos ds. 
cS LEAR ae ee ie ae 
ss GE {UY Se ean Ae re 


12,172} 5,407 740} 2,305) 2,684] 1,036} 3,535 735| 7,508 232 156 
22,404) 13,588} 1,069} 4,380] 2,460 904} 4,411 517] 16,939 300 224 
11,272) 8,332 364] 1,676 584 315} 1,496 84| 9,474 85 122 

4,233) 3,313 148 514 127 129 504 27| 3,645 il; , 42 


Ae Spe oR oe eae 1,968} 1,551 73 261 46 37 243 13] 1,687 6 17 
ef Yale CNC re ne ee ee 892 740 27 85 18 22 88 2 791 1 9 
sd “ 45 years and over..... 692 555 22 64 25 26 86 4 592 2 7 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Present age, 15-24 years— 
Married under 20 years........... 


9,077) 6,923 172 408 560} 1,014} 1,716 85) 7,024 13 236 
= SOS. oe anes ae a a 


8,316] 6,923 110 428 296 559} 1,093 58| 6,873 37 252 


Present age, 25-34 years— 
Married under 20 years........... 


12,295) 8,889) 215] 704-939) 1,548] 2,262] 126] 9,375|  331~—« 496 
peeete20 ee: aes el. 


24,681} 19,916 349) 1,542} 1,085} 1,789] 3,149 153} 20,383 125 856 
12,011] 10,397 124 657 353 480} 1,321 44) 10,308 70 259 
1,544; 1,315 22 88 43 76 190 8} 1,298 4. 44 


Present age, 35-44 years— 

Married under 20 years........... 
ie i A iy Sa a eae 
be Aaa) ES Sa ee ak 
Me POO eark Sh iu anes. 
& MOOK OOENLG Sete eee bas 
ee ee CL ee a ee 


10,719} 7,501 262 689 840} 1,427] 1,974 114) 8,078 48 503 
18,813} 14,707 266} 1,330 737| 1,771) 2,424 110} 15,384 89 788 
8, 883} 7,212 132 714 263 562} 1,005 38] 7,525 59 255 
3,331) 2,720 46 275 96 194 401 15} 2,815 19 75 
1, 146 970 15 73 24 64 114 8 986 4 33 
195 163 1 18 6 i beveled: i 173 = 4 


Present age, 45-54 years— 
Married under 20 years........... 
cs Sy PAD Se a eB eRe 
es iste Th See te 


eC ROOTS 4a eT A ale aed ote ,687| 3,201 54 210 43 179 367 13} 3,177 8 122 
2 SEO OTO OLE: els ce Ohh. « 1,374] 1,187 15 104 16 52 119 3] 1,214 1 36 
md RAO E 44 Fi ae 608 530 6 40 6 26 46 3 534 7. 23 
sf “ 45 vears and over..... 291 258 4 15 1 13 23 1 263 ~ 4 


Present age, 55-64 years— 
Married under 20 years........... 
of Bbe20- 4a. hed Mohe Caos 


ve em OR Oat oh. crc owe 4,195] 3,876 28 153 14 124 287 5}, 3,793 5 101 
id PeROOS OUR Sees hoe 1,903} 1,748 23 69 12 51 113 Leela 4 48 
se aby, (Vee a a ee ee 742 667 12 36 5 22 70 2 648 2 19 
ut “ 45 years and over..... 552 507 4 24 4 13 41 1 494 3 13 


Present age, 65 years and over— 
Married under 20 years........... 
“ 


tecleldes Sb ee 10,197) 8,712 148 555 154 627 953 19| 8,929 22 267 
= BO) eS ae ee ; 5, 832 67 279 30 222 458 2| 5,803 7 153 
ee SRY I een 2,771) 2,504 23 127 th 110 193 - 2,492 2 82 
x Bei 8 1 a aot eas 1,450} 1,344 13 58 3 32 92 - 1,318 2 38 
ee BRAD A Ae ee ge ade 774 717 10 24 3 20 60 1 69 - 17 
oe “ 45 years and over..... 677 632 6 18 3 18 37 - 627 - 13 


92882—142 
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TABLE 5.—Standardized fertility rates by occupation 


STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WOMEN, ALL AGES, LIVING WITH HUSBAND, BY OCCUPATION 
OF HUSBAND, CanapaAl, 1941 : 


Bl SH YBHELIMEMN Aa hk Citic c teeta ene owls s ereietevere:s_ stscale Nie okehene sus > 

ai: *Aainters. trappers’ CUiGeSue sik. . dele sce aihiaistotets cats ete 
Logging— 

Bl LAMA DErOIONs.. Wow ek « Moe teases aeee erie tee eee anne tees 
Mining and Quarrying— 

6) Labourers—mines and QualrrieS............-.eeceeeeess 

7); Minera ind millers. ise sire etorreeicte eae aie oe eiele hea 
Manufacturing— 


Occupation 


Agriculture— i 
Patmersiand Stock®aisers.k v0. o..c. so ccles cass bees vets 
Pari labourers sctics oka bic be conde oat dure oteeetal satarelerte: 6,6 


Fishing, Hunting and Trapping— 


Owners and managers—manufacturing..........-...+-+- 
Foremen—manulaceuring-steus... one ine bettie qe sp eee eae 
Inspectors and gaugers—metals................+200-e2: 
Bakers 5: Foe es a ROR Lee ek diate Make ie a < oe nice 
Blacksmiths and forgemen..............ccceeccoeseeees 
Boller sfiremenrse yes | ..c odes sete ee eee 
Boilermakers, platers and riveters...............000085 
Beot-and shoe repairers. ine ..ds cuttin cae fae oe waren’ 
Butchers and Mewt CUtsORS. acon de sae oe eee: «be eae 
Cabinet angturnipuremMakers.. < disc ue «dee oles: 
BilOrs: Creer Pet « vcabee sil «lain Ne ole eee Iwi ene us 
Fitters and assemblers—metal..............-0.eeeeeee> 
Furnacemen—metal 
Machinists —-metal> <2) el ews cae a tccels Wee acs «tena ® 
Mechanics and repairmen, N.@.8.........-6----+- seen eee 
Moulders, coremakers, casters 
Peintersen cans occ ois eaie wae Gadde Salton ee Oatetnt deahe a eer 
SAW VEIRRWOOG 2 hia soa shay tae~ abe eer metas Renee 
Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths 
Stationary enginemen 
"Parlors See: Si neee Oem. oo Meigs Dees emulates se > 
‘Toolmakers, sierCWtrere ei. e).c miei caves Sas Pe «oops teleins we 
WEA VOLS HtGNDILG. Bo Ors acters coe dette ae ewwiee eo Sits ate ade 
Welders'and“flame cutters... <6. fos cc wd pes ce oes ese 
Other occupations in chemical products 
Clothing and textile operatives 
BGOdOpeEAtives tie 0% Slasaeies sees eee Atlee soe fomeelc ie 
Leather operatives 
Metal: operatives s of. c ct rileraeect «suit sev obieces e's 
Non-metallic mineral operatives 
Rubber operatives 
Textile Operatives: hacker nd ces oes cemeaas hmarse be 
Wood and paper operatives 


ee 


eee err ew resoesr ese ersee esr eesreeeeees 


@\ ake ee 9 ofols B10 eal eee oe oes 4 & 
Pere a, ee a On Oe CM RR Oo Ce, ema a 


eee ee ec) 


S08) © 6 8161S, CL 0N0 @ & 8 6 OF O)e..6 0)@ 06a) 0, 6.9) ©) Sienna 61 6.18) © 


Construction— 
Owners and managers—construction.................-5- 
I OTremien = CONSUTUCTLON ji oetas stein cscs hare pie, che oheneasare = 
Brick and stone masons 
Carpentersee ces cgi ch ae totes © ene tee Stas leas + Heuser ahs 
Eijectricians and. wilOmenn..’. 3.52 nes os Shc de melo vicecce soe 
Painters, decorators and glaziers 
Plasterers:and:-lathers. ery ts ces oben aee an beet Poe 
Plumbers and pipe fitters 


we w meter eweenreeeeoreree eee eesees 


Pe 


sae, 6) 6 0\.e/a lel 0. me p)e), © we: ee, 01S 0 Wie) «lela ere)< 


Transportation and Communication— 
Owners and managers—transportation and communica- 
ROM eet een ayes Sea teinaerst shag ete er neem near sittin al ate. asi 
Foremen—transportation and communication........... 
Agents—tickeb, station, .< ics seni sereasaamee dneetee 
Brakemen=vailw ay toes a sek oles se Seicnis wd hae are syeivicle niente 
Chaufieursand taxi-drivers: ..0.ceccee sak caneeascaiar ae 
Conductors—steam railWay..........e.sceesceeeeeceess 
Linemencand eablemensirick tases: oc ceales tek cil ee 
Locomotive enemectser ner iat cnc csenmins av 2 ee ae emo 
Tiocomotive firemen a7 serie -atew pee clove » tustels aieap Sle vlceiee 
Longshoremen and stevedores 
Sectionmen and trackmeny .% Misses cise ha citi 
Operators—electric railway............sseeeeeeeeeeeees 
Switchmen’ stonalmen:s:s74 ce seers asters Soweto ste 


ee 


1 Not including Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
2 Excluding population in cities of 100,000 and over. 


Provinces? 
Canada 

EI. | N.S N.B Que. Ont Man. 
4-29 3-67 3-66 4-89 6-22 3-17 4-20 
3-85 4-10 4-09 4-65 4-68 3-34 4-30 
4-61 5-28 4-39 4-98 6-05 3-88 5-43 
5-61 ~ - 5-16 5-77 4-75 5-95 
5-29 - 4-93 5-85 6-17 5-00 6-20 
4-45 - 5-26 - 5-23 3-49 3-65 
3-65 - 4-95 5-18 4-24 3-11 2-84 
2-47 - 2-70 2-89 4-33 2-18 2-76 
3-03 - 3°77 3-50 4-57 2-63 2-99 
2-35 - 3-49 - 3°34 2-44 - 
3-19 - 3-62 3-72 4-7 2-78 2-94 
3-98 4-07 3-63 4-59 5-73 3°19 3-76 
4-05 - 4-27 4-75 5-59 3-35 3-88 
3-29 - 4-03 4-05 4-56 2-96 - 
3-43 - 3-12 4-09 4-97 2-79 3-89 
2-91 - 3-08 3-54 4-18 2-84 3-29 
2-64 - - - 4-25 2-66 - 
3-13 _ ~ - 4-97 3-15 = 
2-78 - - - 4-04 2-86 - 
2-21 ~ 4-54 ~ 4-92 3-19 - 
2-79 - 3-27 3-28 4-43 2-64 2-57 
3-09 3-36 3-44 3-58 4-64 2-86 3-18 
3-32 - 3-76 4-04 5-07 3-14 ~ 
2-38 - 2-86 2-60 3-71 2-17 - 
4-21 - 4-38 5-17 5-84 3-94 ~ 
3-02 - 3-44 3°75 4-86 2-65 3-14 
3-16 ~ 3-74 3-98 4.98 3-12 3-28 
2-74 - 2-99 - 4-15 2-20 - 
2-27 - - ~ 3-32 2-25 - 
3-78 ~ - ~ 4-34 2-90 - 
2-86 - 3-45 - 4-04 2-78 - 
3-29 - ~ ~ 4-81 3-16 - 
2-57 - 3-23 _ 3-61 2-38 ~ 
3-30 - 3-74 3-84 5-21 2-86 2-95 
3-44 ~ - - 4-75 2-66 = 
3-06 - 4-03 4-24 4-85 2-98 3°05 
3-30 - ~ - 4-60 3-04 - 
2-80 - ~ - 4-31 2-84 - 
3-54 - ~ - 4-38 3-12 - 
3-48 ~ 3-88 4-9] 4-99 3-14 - 
3-01 - 2-85 3-46 5-14 2-68 - 
3-56 - 3-79 4-01 5-36 3-23 - 
3-65 _ 3-98 4-20 5-47 3-28 - 
3-76 4-16 3-71 4-42 5-42 3-20 3-76 
2-95 - 3-30 3-60 4-58 2-63 2-74 
3-17 3°85 3-80 3-65 4-55 2-90 3-25 
3-50 - - ~ 5-41 3-32 - 
2-19 - 3-44 3-88 4-92 2-86 3-37 
2-42 - 2-52 2-93 4-61 2-40 2-78 
2-93 - 3-29 3-15 5-10 2-82 - 
2-41 - 2-54 2-26 4-13 2-17 2-29 
2-85 - 3-10 3-12 4-75 2-60 2-35 
2-86 - 3-08 3°30 4-15 2-53 - 
2-70 - 3°44 3-05 4-66 2-53 +35 
2-69 - 3-39 3-39 4-20 2-88 3-05 
2°78 - 3-22 3-34 4-64 2-65 2-67 
3-08 - 2-85 3°85 4-83 3-09 3-05 
3-87 - 4-29 3-99 5-59 3-67 = 
4-07 4-48 4-20 4-73 5-83 3-76 3-82 
2-63 - - - - 2-73 = 
3-02 - - - 5-34 3-12 
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. 


STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WOMEN, ALL AGES, LIVING WITH HUSBAND, BY OCCUPATION 
OF HUSBAND, Canapal, 1941 


Metropolitan areas Cities 
Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg Bi nok 
- m - - ; 2 
Sask. Alta. EES cowl D LR Bohins ae Quebec |Hamilton} Ottawa | Windsor | ¢ 
area area area 

F area 
4-18 3-98 2-10 4-77 2-59 3-40 2-43 = RY es 1 
4-20 3-87 3-24 3-64 2-42 3-28 2-56 - 2-91 3-34 e 2 
= - 3-83 = = . 2-49 - - - - 3 
6-55 5-97 4-72 as Re = = a = = = 4 
5-33 5-03 3-15 = = a 2-02 = ~ - - 5 
= 3-18 2-86 * = = = = = = ~ 6 
3-56 3-26 2-86 = 1-92 u 2-17 = - = = ” 
2-58 2-35 2.29 2-34 1-90 2-09 1-95 3-69 1-91 1-95 2-03 18 
2-30 2-52 2-33 3-17 2-02 2-38 2-02 4-16 2-27 2-90 2-54 | 9 
= is = 2-43 1-84 2-10 1-56 = 2-07 = 9-21 {10 
2-93 2-95 2-28 3-69 2-42 2-32 2-00 4-87 2-40 3-45 = ath 
3-95 3-64 2-61 4-03 2-44 2-94 2-30 = 2-72 a = 112 
3-28 3-41 2-84 3-94 2-77 2.99 2-29 4-47 S ce ~. [13 
- 2-44 2-24 3-67 2-81 2-65 2-31 = 2-46 = ae tie 
3-75 3-25 2-61 3-47 2-51 2-77 2-36 S a: ti: 1h 
3-04 2-71 2-32 3-41 2-31 2-59 2-15 4-59 2-29 3-47 ar KG 
~ a 3 3-24 1-95 2-56 2-08 = = = =H HAG 
- _ 2-80 3-91 2-50 a 1-94 a 2-59 ~ 2-86 {18 
- = = 3-16 2-13 2-25 1-71 ES 2-27 = 3-15 {19 
_ = 2-73 3-29 2-72 = = BS 2-82 - = 190 
2-83 2-34 2-10 3-15 2-20 2-25 1-89 4-29 2-25 2-53 2-79 {21 
3-25 2-92 2-35 3-22 2.99 2-41 1-96 4-56 2-42 2-66 2-69 |22 
- = 2-74 3-69 2-57 2-82 2-34 s 2-95 - 3-16 |23 
2-33 2-04 1-92 3-06 1-90 2-02 1-94 4-43 2-05 2-59 2-11. |24 
= 3-27 3-08 = = — 2-36 - “ - = +. 125 
3-11 2-88 2-46 3-72 2-43 2-67 1-96 “ 2-33 3-82 2-71 |26 
3-23 2-90 2-49 3-34 2-43 2-57 11-98 5-20 2-67 3-19 2-98 |27 
2-69 2-58 = 2-94 2:50 2-46 2-45 4-25 2-54 = =~ 198 
- 2 = 2-57 1-98 = = S 2-00 = 2-50 {29 
- S = 4-02 2-12 = - “ = - <u 150 
2-92 2-54 1-93 3-27 2-24 2-48 1-88 = 2-50 - 3-04 131 
- 2-60 2-28 3-33 2-30 e: = = = “ an 132 
- = e 2-62 2-31 2-26 = = 1-84 2 Sat SS 
2-78 2-91 2-32 3-70 2-24 2:26 2-12 = - - - 134 
- 3-06 4 3-80 2-31 2-88 2-22 5-50 - - - {35 
2-96 2-62 2-30 3-43 2-30 2-48 2-10 Es 2-50 2-99 3-02 |36 
- 3-69 = 3-53 2-50 - = a 2-78 z - (87 
- - = 3-17 2-25 2 = 2-46 a 2 1a8 
- bs = 3-29 2-26 = = - 2-23 si =. 100 
- 2-13 2-45 2-44 2-20 2-30 2-29 = 2-13 2-81 - 140 
3-00 2-66 2-22 3-30 2-34 2-74 2-15 5-72 2-21 2-84 ay. 148 
- 2-81 2-62 3-91 2-47 = 2-18 - ~ ~ - [42 
3-07 3-12 2-51 4-21 2-72 2-76 2-10 a 2-91 = 2-91 143 
3-68 3-15 2-64 4-44 2-44 2-94 2:25 5-42 2-44 3-77 3-57 |44 
2-57 2-44 2-17 3-13 2-03 2-21 1-87 3-78 2-16 2-92 2-76 145 
3-10 2-73 2-33 3-67 2-42 2-61 2-25 5-00 2-55 3-47 3-03 [46 
3-69 3-30 2-62 4-31 2-68 3-09 2-45 ~ - - =e [47 
2-87 2-60 2-31 3-67 2-24 2-53 2-11 4-76 2-38 2-99 2-69 148 
2-71 2-28 2-10 2-16 2-07 2-14 1-80 - ~ - = tee 
2-83 2-60 2-33 2-97 2-13 2-39 1-87 - ~ - =i eitoO 
2-31 2-19 1-99 2-45 1-67 1-72 1-56 - - - it had 
2-57 2-36 2-25 3-35 2-32 1-91 2-06 - - - - {52 
3-26 2-28 2-16 2-89 1-92 1-98 2-00 3-99 2-21 2-89 ~ 153 
2-24 2-14 2-17 2-95 2-02 2-07 1-97 - - = Se 
2-64 2-08 2-00 2-56 2-13 2-06 1-93 = 2-12 3-32 - 155 
2-42 2-27 2-09 2-97 2-17 2-36 1-94 - 2-55 2-85 - 156 
2-75 2-67 2-30 3-18 2-65 2-60 < - - - - 457 
- - 3-49 4-01 = < 2-31 5-14 ~ - =~ 168 
3-85 3-34 3-28 4-42 3-17 2-93 2-84 - - - - 159 
- 2-51 - 3-60 2-19 2-19 1-91 5-21 1-89 3-13 - {60 
2-69 2-47 2-57 3-87 2-23 2-28 me - 2°12 - = Atk 
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TABLE 5.—Standardized fertility rates by occupation—Con, 


STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WOMEN, ALL AGES, LIVING WITH HUSBAND, BY OCCUPATION 
OF HUSBAND, Canapal, 1941 


Provinces? 
} Occupation Canada 
i, 7. N.S N.B. Que Ont Man 
Transportation and Communication—Con. ; 
1\). Léamsters:and Carriage Gri Vers... ck s cdots ae seis 3-63 - 4-09 4-58 5:58 3-46 4-12 
Zi) Releprap mOperavOrsios cree nas Boas vite eae ee oar e le 2-45 - 2-89 2-65 3-72 2-18 2°36 
Bit Gd brgh vel tobe Nic) Mn, BAPE Se PRO OM EE AE ar goes oct eam eae 3°33 4-14 3-62 3°93 4-80 3°24 3°38 
Trade— i 
Alt |\Ownerswimanagers—Touall nis cst osc che ae eee ae eee 2-70 2-76 2-67 2-93 4-42 2-23 2-90 
5) Owners, managers—wholesale............sceeseeeeeeers 2-32 - 2-36 2°56 4-29 2-24 2-89 
Gl Pe Commercial GLAVELLOYS. sok tee eas mie sos oe tue heatinae Dacre bs os 2-11 - 2°18 1-92 3-78 1-89 2-08 
Wits PACkKersewEADDCrs. ve.0c 004s Bosses Domed este cee eee cue es 3°12 - 3-87 - 4-74 3-20 ~ 
Sit Purchasing agents ANGIDUYECIS.aac... « .6) ere stir wieres a cm oer 2-49 - - - 2-97 1-95 2-74 
9] “Canvassers and demonstrators:.......55.).s00csersess 2-47 - 2-65 2-28 4-50 2-18 - 
10|) (Salespersons insstores ocr ee ren. + eke = Sec cee torches 2-40 2-79 2°54 2-55 3-90 2-22 2-45 
Finance— 
11] Owners, managers—finance and insurance.............. 1-92 - 1-69 1-91 3-50 1-64 1-78 
12/5" Insurance Agents ee eee ae Cre oe eke okele aa os vee a ore 2-32 ~ 2-27 2-18 4-07 1-96 2-47 
13] Real estate agents and dealers................ecceeeeee 2:07 - - - 2-02 - 
Service, Professional— 
Chemists and metallurgists................ MEA 2: ate 59 1-83 - - - 2-76 1-80 = 
1b\" Clereymer and priests, © acs ca drat so ons emrer en ober: 2-31 - 2-19 2-31 2-09 2-15 2-69 
TOD.“ Dentists eae ty. hott eae: cae tances aie.es Bae toe ro heat oes 1-81 - 1-86 - 2-72 1-70 - 
171; Draushtsmentand designers. 4s 2Gkaccetcescsa ee tee. - 1-84 - - - 2-53 1-85 - 
18\) Penecineerssicrvall t,t. ena ad ot eee rags eidtle Wes tig tees 2-08 - 2-23 2-01 3-02 2-15 - 
19/>: Eenigineersselectricalis.; Gadet hs ustes nas cece ed bole 2 1-81 ~ 1-95 = 2-52 1-84 ~ 
20, Pnpinéerst mechanical fo oo.5... dy... asec s wots anc asctenon 2-13 - 2-02 - 3-99 1-83 - 
BTit- Baw verstandsMobaries. Pho sas Ge es olaes vines Vetch ee eA octet 2-20 - 1-88 2-06 3°35 1-86 | 2-43 
221" Dh ysiciansiand SUPEROUA ter \cdend ecieas abreast ars Om sfoaie 2-15 - 2-11 2-11 3°56 1-91 1-93 
23 "Peachersschools.)..m to secs og ee nes Cece cote ne nalepea.g 2-07 - 1-87 2-34 2-94 1-81 2-52 
Service, Public— 
24 Firemen fire departient.. «nace ots okeauieiaaea 2-85 - 3-90 - - 2-63 - 
Ile GOvernmentunspectOrs es «conde ook oo cok ee wee oe hae 2-70 - 2-64 3-44 4-73 2-12 - 
26)--Publae senviceollcialshi-0:8: sea nea. «ah atte ts vanities 2-47 - 2-57 2-70 4-18 2-22 2-40 
O74, Policemen andedetectivese .....w dase diene » <b. cote cP ahh 2-87 - 3°39 3°31 4-82 2-55 2°87 
Wie Postmentand imal) CArriers:...o a1 edie nee cae cae. ot 2-99 - 3-09 3-80 4-88 2°73 3°33 
Service, Personal— 
ISIE OwnersHMaAnieers— Otel soo 040. cwiss vers meet telecine 2-58 - 2-19 3-00 3-62 2-32 2-50 
30} Owners, managers—restaurants..........2cc cece eee eees 2-65 _ 2-81 - 3-53 2-30 - 
Stl Barbers phairadnessers marae ere cs aa boaelecea.w mor nant 2-78 - 3-03 8-54 4.27 2-38 2-66 
SOI COO les fae noe ry Phy acl Se aiiacsd hGraat erate alo: ote asia Re 3-14 - 3-68 4-52 4-66 3-30 ~ 
33) (Guards andscaretak6rs, Ms0iSs hace ota ce ntse ape an oleae oe 3°37 ~ 3°66 4-10 5-14 3°01 3-25 
S45 Janrborsian Gssextonss,..eee mad ofp tie ft cove vetc Meretelre eee 2-78 - 3-51 3-46 4-69 2-87 3-10 
DOLE - LsUCLEN EMCI Bs epee Oeics Ste tet shaolin’ ote haras Mites ate eohes 3-02 - ~ - - 2-60 - 
SGN Waitara ey. eietern cee a temo ae che Ricken chapecsy stew aia he, «tetas 2-38 - - - 3-48 2-76 - 
Clerical— 
SUPE Accountants:and AUCLGOrS: 1.) nokes onan Sica tte meine ear meters 2-05 - 1-82 2-01 3-27 1-73 2-04 
38) #Boolkkeepoerstand: Cashiers... .f hime fer eiinsie oe a aero 2-05 - 2-20 2°13 3°28 2-02 2-17 
SOL Officerclerkst sa aha ari ee ake coe clo Rata oadet 2-18 2-79 2-72 2-56 3°58 2-15 2-42 
40\b> Shippingtel evi seys pa ere a cols cat? kre otoeoetos der easiorecoravarehonte 2-56 - 3°47 2°78 4-04 2-52 - 
Labourers— 
.41| (not in agriculture, fishing, logging or mining).......... 3-98 4-41 4-45 4-62 5-43 3-67 4.24 


1 Not including Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
2 Excluding population in cities of 100,000 and over. 
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STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WOMEN, ALL AGES, LIVING WITH HUSBAND, BY OCCUPATION 


Sask. 


bo bob Re bob 
ooo |! Owe 
b>) Nola) Onn 


bo bo bo 
ow coc | 
w Reo 


deb 
wooo | 
CO He 


OF HUSBAND, CANADA}, 1941 


Metropolitan areas 


Montreal | 
metro- 
politan 


ar 


ea 


Quebec |Hamilton| Ottawa 


Cities - 


Windsor |o6 


Lo od No No Oo No) 
= 
co 


Lo No 
—_ 
co 


Dor co 


re bo bo 


me bore 
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——— sy 
<) sae 


NNrr bd 
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ow bo wo NONwWWHYFE Deh bh bo bo bo 
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Toronto | Winnipeg ie 
metro- metro- a 
politan politan p ot t ah 
area area aren 
2-46 2-83 2-17 
1-97 1-95 1-80 
2-54 2-63 2-26 
2-03 2-20 1-96 
1-91 2-14 1-80 
1-66 1-87 1-62 
2-32 2-63 1-83 
1-56 1-75 1-92 
1-70 2-00 1-46 
1-75 1-89 1-69 
1-52 1-67 1-59 
1:73 1-95 1-70 
1-75 2-27 1-71 
1-49 1-79 1-62 
2-28 , 2565 2-09 
1:45 1-62 1-49 
1-60 1-90 1-65 
1-74 2-00 1-58 
1-59 1-46 1-56 
1-66 1-62 1-52 
ally 1-98 1-60 
1-70 1-89 1-68 
1-60 1:98 1-74 
2-32 2-29 1-97 
1-80 2-10 1-91 
1-68 2-05 1-78 
2-03 2-06 1-93 
2-00 2-20 1°81 
1-70 2-05 1-63 
2-15 2-03 1-72 
1-92 2-25 1-93 
2-19 2-32 2:06 
2:41 2-57 2-23 
2-14 2-28 1-97 
2-52 - = 
2-11 2-12 1-70 
1-53 1-72 1-57 
1-68 1-84 1-70 
1-70 1-80 1-62 
2-05 2-32 1-86 
2-81 2-92 2-72 
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TABLE 6.—Supplementary standardized fertility rates—48 occupations—Quebec and Ontario! | 


STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WOMEN, ALL AGES, LIVING WITH HUSBAND BY OCCUPATION 
OF HUSBAND 


Occupation Quebec Ontario 
Agriculture— 
PPA FOPEMACIS, Jo,ce fs fare iaeve atee oy oa silosdie sreieid eva elstate odie Wise ahaagl Sratteratera) veh or aan excels evar erase an Ae crepe teret Atal 4-02 2-72 
Logging— 
Logoing; Owners and IManagers.c isis «z's <0 vk coed Oe. d wets ineatee eeteliin ce are aiereicr nia aeaieretare’ ele, teats 5-99 3-21 
Logging, FUSORON ea fee eg nds eee ok aba eee ee bn vlan tee Bee Te eR Oe, SL nee 5-99 4-00 
Roresters and.tim ber :eriisere s..45 5 jase = sh oicape edie biaiete abalqateasreate vie vigyaisiadels niet menmmaever net tok eats 5-69 4-03 
Mining and Quarrying— 
Mining and quarrying, Owners anid. MANASOTS 22. % wis ces nectae sade cece silt teem cre cts ome 2°51 2-23 
Foremen:, WUNESANG LIUATTIOS« 2)hee ete ck oc eh aiatten rela die tc cael ae Aa dean ne ak eae antec ae 4-65 2-98 
Quarriers snd rock drillergin. fst csseiecsie ae cots Wilde Scola ble Sis & Ons Me ane stale aoe vier lemminin erento aie erates 5-68 3°30 
Manufacturing— 
Inspectors, eraders ;SCalers— wood i <. 28 coco eke haere ee eas en eae eb ae tenia 5-18 3-48 
Bleachersiand,dyers,) textiles .is.g sheave Ss wh etdn ait ida ohetengrags ed Darel Peroapene Sahel a EH o Seen bts dees 4-67 3-02 
Jewellers and. WAtODIMAKOS vrs ic ve ck een eh ee bds «Gece eA ARR Me Res ce Wea aed es «coeeen 3°40 2-12 
Loom fixers ondcard Srind@rs...3. «cca duicokc cere de ats o.<lev Rr e aaNa.s mere tiers ap Gotha ets. «maiete eicpa ne 4-13 3-04 
Millers, flour and grain Biede CAS We MES dial are S's ook Tae aa We, che Meares eka: ae Gone ns Sly NC Sec array 5-52 2-52 
Millwrig hte psests sete teversosie'e cis Sis Rah re a ald 8 Hee Clank ooale CREM TTR EASES obs ale cA ee ater cata 5-30 3°33 
Paper -Makersen ss cosistrce vedic. Talee Ne oe k Seek idee Sy ne at niet eet ARE 6 EES Oe Aa ee ante a 5-05 3-03 
Photarrapnerss. -socote ae oh eciets aioe Fie ek oie koe cle etree Ses ce Tee ree 3-69 1-91 
Polishers and putters, MiGtal iis 0s oo vas ex bee ve on.d hic aad ee Oh kde oo ote eh aor eee > tee 4-12 2-99 
Power Stationyoperators natok ss dc.ceate cleo d eae so aise sis Care iats ato alntet One ole aces deta Sa a ees eae 4-55 2°32 
Bplnners; wasters, LOXGILOS Wn to ate silence «ath va crave sine este) orale SRS nS Te Os ye rae siousnete oRetee io 3-99 3°37 
Shane Cutler Bd ATOSIOIG yicls cs ducing eels <4 Meade Li's oe Seep Sie eth ceaas Ae eens se ee 5-00 2-72 
Wood turnere splaners; 606%. 01.585 crcl ons tic eee Si ae a eats en Ee Oa s a ae eet th tee 4-56 3-16 
Other occupations in manufacturing, liquids and beverages. .........-ceceeececccecvecvevees 3-96 2-58 
Otherioccupations m manniacturing’s.......a smcasus ciclo s ack ae ie see ee era ee ee oe merece oa 4-85 2-41 
Construction— 
Structural irGh Workera wn. ahs. se <ck so ct.5 ees ald why wea Gh ately hon Swe te ce oa o> Uae teats 4-79 3°32 
Opber construction OCCUPALIONS, |... da. tae .cn nic stricta + ostane Mahe Minas ee cae ches of areiterinc de ae 5-43 3°34 


1 Excluding population in cities of 100,000 and over. 
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TABLE 6.—Supplementary standardized fertility rates—48 occupations—Quebec and Ontario! 


—Con. 


STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO MARRIED WOMEN, ALL AGES, LIVING WITII HUSBAND BY OCCUPATION 


OF HUSBAND 


Occupation 


Transportation and Communication— 
imspectors; transportation and COm@mMUnrerti once ac poe otek aes oes a ie essere gE os GN wleltalne 


UE EEE ao SORNGE eS EAE 5: ek apo A gua” Say 0h” RECUR DT Se BaD pee UAPON oe Nita Geo Re Me eae 2 
CANE TRE GOS, PES L ees cpa te Ses oceln oO ROTEN wk hue shee yc dal db e eb delete Helter dew 
Oren UMD OME LEE VOUS, TEI OS. 5 meio oe CONS cl ibis A Rae Oh We ok Lek'els Oe Sareea 
PeMINEOMINe CEIA. Ol BIG ics «Ui AEN va ah Rs ceeded Oe ere ete OO had ood ede alow ove 
mee weepers ‘candimen, Doatinen <2 TRes 4 sg Merde fa deo abe SaC eRe Ade ahd re daedale dys 
IL ESISYSTEVISSTIRCTNE. «AUR OI RS oR AN WIP Gr ERC CMEMNAR ~ariae We ee Lad eC gg OAS a ae ea 
eee Mattors IOCKUADUS) 1.0.6.4 Sac yok oa oe Fok lean eck Ney eke Ce aes 
PMOL LLAMA RETOCCUDAUIGHS: Oe.’ noe PERO AE ham vwreeeiae: «oe Sone she vi PabkBareen bai auahe. 
Service, Professional— 
SMR ORS MADER: ACUI TSE tS Sortie & die naires ssahe 6; agate 2e SOAS TOROS Lis Meanie bis Ponaa bes 
UO STI COTS SINT TOTP.) «a dahes Sa ae ia eee seo eon clase ee sa od Reet o Mia MARS palin when uate aoe 
Mab miciamslani music teachers ies, <as. WEae ak ss caida late va $ae0 es so'gen cease qnavetechoviwes 
HAPOLCSSOLSs COLE ZOIPFINCI DAIS Fs cls k ic OG Shrine 6 stole ott aatns ciate MOD OG dew wala hahdnite eee Ae eH 
WGLETID AT SUTPCONS yh cy ccs Rese ae ke si to erick ties Dace we ETS Fs oe 80 ED Ge 
Wher ProresciOnal OCCUPATIONS os. cee we oy cok Rae ae dae rad Rpwawte ABN S acre AeA RIOR As 


Service, Public— 
J erg SCIERED SUIT TS os OAR DRE EAP ie cE SOR PE, DON CMCC ROR A Ae igs ARNT. STA A EN <a age Nee 


Service, Recreational— 
ONES ANG: MANASCTS, FATHUSOIMENLSS etek iis oiler te PETS wrecks heeeictel ower Dat d die Biorat ot Hb ae Ea 


Service, Personal— 
OA LINT MOUSEHKCODCIS Nac See anit octal See SRS «lee eee B ald wide otaiat ov  blale Pave lv Shee dco SBewliate 5 
OWA WOLK OTS ANIC ClEATIONS ey cae en haiote teat aie, 6 lela ate oaahe si ea D w ere wile oneleuMal ere’ chovak opstereen cide 
AO TEANCTSP ATI CIEL VOT a cath oN Shee cise els in HM alone cowsecahe) SOOM § plate ese ovares Suey Me) efor lenarav sad tia er avah cakes ames otis 
NOME sG CESCLV ANID, Ml. Cy Suir «Ars aha vce mceceee tte iste Sos coletatce mus orsasierese ia iateredey’ aiaval aa stone Ploheniere Sa sae eels 
AEN ULOU COMELELS CIS «ole: RAs use RR AP as cclatate e tak Seca PERE ats ave hark cute aller k ROP AS 


OL EO LSI Oe RE ee en I 2 EER. 3 Se gs Ee a A Noro er Ee 


Quebec 


5°22 
4-02 
4-87 
4-53 
4-82 
4-69 
4-01 
5-11 
5-46 


3°63 
1-91 
3-58 
3-58 
3°05 
3°55 


4-20 
5-50 


3-03 


2-87 
5:59 
3°73 
4-45 
5-48 
4-73 


Ontario 


1 Excluding population in cities of 100,000 and over. 
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TABLE 7.—Wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, earnings and 
education of husband 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, CANADA 


See eee 


0-8 years schooling 


ET 


Number 


6 Ethnic group, rural and urban, earnings Naw ber of women | Numter! PS ettiee! Number 
a f normal married a children 5 
"I vail ve under children a childless 
cae 25 years ever-born livin families 
of age 8 
oe | ee ee 
GW OF Ws Fr Fee Seek Pee Re RN Ect rR Chem NPN 139,180 96,414 628,153 515,044 15,330 
British ethnic group— Al 
D1 Ot Raison farina wee o.s foley epactavsrere si -verelai oc qsweensereueranes, sie 4,524 3, 080 20,010 17, 637 470 
3 UGASHE ATS OOO Wath cull onan eaeriectass aoeestee esis 3,371 2,298 15, 347 13, 467 343 
4 S50 91294 St teens Patsaavrsh-ndy arenes vanecasonencuaips tens sapere 963 659 3, 923 3,511 106 
5 SL O50 SS 2,04 Gio cers te Gist cve a Sipiavtse focwuetsyeen <athetanets eros 95 63 311 281 13 
6 $2,050 grid. CUOR if ustoe marian aengns anys yeah ans 15 8 60 57 1 
7 ERTS TONELLI setae cl < ea acre eienntes ise mins el taniede eivie 10, 291 7,124 42,393 36, 955 1,130 
8 Tess Ban SOS08 © setter we ca sraaas ooh ewes yeni 4,965 3,478 22,145 19,145 574 
9 CNEL ENE ee etsy 4 ee ire moe Ot cice, Orica 4, 256 2,938 16, 530 14, 506 433 
10 Si ORO o62 O40 sh... acrddaia sndytnads «oon sn 6 Fenn ROEM 737 495 2, 506 2, 226 84 
uh CDA DIG Wohi) dalek 4 AObenon aa a eomaocioa ma cuson tar Cac 162 113 509 463 21 
SAWN ME chats nr ge Ore Ce Lan Se Ric PEGI DPR RCRD CEO MS 58, 628 37,510 194, 327 169, $97 7, 263 
13 Bess tianrs 050s. cccaet netics sna dee ave otay ise 16, 309 10, 819 61, 022 52,413 2,093 
14 SOSOHS 1 O40 MET Abang rath wees oeessuaes 31,479 19, 926 101, 388 89, 109 3, 790 
15 BT Ooo O80 sod care Wa ds Gx a ex Gee Som «abet ee ee 7, 066 4,476 20, 330 18, 050 932 
16 £9 OG ond GRE ch. ous anncayeebas sateasaiseasesn 2,179 1,340 5, 919 5,419 282 
French ethnic group— : 
1:7 | eeiurablanm2: PE ore ccs aan ueosr eros: 3, 066 2,382 23, 336 18, 484 256 
18 POSS: GAT BODO. oc ghe wea owes oie) ate74) 0 Ww. duare aiorel siete mia 2,504 1, 937 19,010 14, 997 218 
19 SOR SU OAD ees fea cle oe wea aye ore Spe strane i arelefaratorne 507 403 3, 965 3,187 31 
20 S795 2, 089. aie a cacles f cheice Gtx Enh wee eons wanes 36 7 237 190 5 
2i $9} 950) and. ometrns. 1 nyeasrarr-orsee nsec shew ont ee eins 7 6 49 44 0 
OD ER TIV AL TRON RATINIS. cin crete veka oie ircin ae ere sol le. oes ace uhsirat si as Ceapse 5, 584 4,215 40,475 31,392 450 
23 Tregsit hanes Occ citem tie ce ah ceive ovale aces celey ai cerns 3, 782 2,873 27,939 21, 442 304 
24 BOD = BOAO waete fe ere te aie truss csiaipiereiermutelk et Sracleraefecns 1, 595 1, 201 11, 292 8, 940 123 
25 BIE OR AS21040 MUR repeals cnc Aaa os viens cans uss Segsus ckeamuanone) Sieg 151 110 941 771 19 
26 DRO US 5 Wahi Deeaeee Goes Gad Gnoic baboon ioc Ea Ate 27 15 162 127 0 
971 gSWirbant checks Seeterd akiw canis seroma eee eo seriatoreings 31, 949 22,985 201, 495 151, 090 3,525 
28 Liess' thant s050tcre sec ce et cater eee ee nae ae 15,377 17.7 98, 959 72, 556 1,792 
29 SO50— SE 949 Be Bee Foes varios Moxektunueant onsale: «Gouna fore doles -hensceutgsh? 14, 245 10, 214 89, 397 68, 131 1,468 
30 S950 82. O49 farce ect uae cas ola caeer egeree eat eier os metre Lents 1,714 1, 205 9,943 7,895 191 
31 2 O50 ANG Gy elesinae denstomier -soievensusstarvepasriyassaaseotaerens 334 227 Pe 1,362 42 
Other ethnic group— 
89) Peurall fawn? ewe cA ces tenstel Seayatatoos locontienscepmiteas, ieucomistencdepoings 1,685 1,272 8,7i8 7,523 141 
33 Desay blaani SoS. 0 shevercrevare ote wis ettvene ot cyeue tte a scene cloner 1,338 991 by kee 6, 120 112 
34 SO50=Sil O40 NY i. muah cctee ts eens ees a 318 257 1,452 1,.282 25 
35 $159502$2:040 FA Fetordoctesek: He whos sae ee seas 17 15 79 69 3 
36 S2°OHOANCOVED TL oe cee Mant ee eae cae - ~ - - - 
B7 aa urale NOM TALIS 5. wae scl asics arcie,o sisieheel Merete en Se ake le 3, 993 2,963 18, 149 14, 903 343 
38 Jiuess than’ S950. ha oes ces aad apiece aloeiars pante ntrens 2,109 1,574 10, 241 8,204 193 
39 COBO SR OA Ge ee ciara cate ain aeeld cubiahs ai the reterateie cer toleintens 1, 697 1,261 7, 161 6, 076 132 
40 $1950 R= $2940 are oe cerateicusln. orduosoverare aye qrelenete ele caie deletes ora 149 106 603 512 14 
41 So OFORAN GIO VOLES i eioaition otters ate eee es 19 11 60 53: * 2 
OI) AG Wal os CAIN i hese cosine Seal aeRO nae act Pua aren ae eme ea IRE APS 19, 460 14, 883 79, 250 67, 063 1,752 
43 essi tnan soo aO nice cyan sisters. sis hose tetecotea) oho erausnelnamla eeu 9, 026 6, 936 38, 811 32,441 857 
44 SSO =S 1194 eA ase ele eusicla aie wiedourorsyne o'< late aiviemievate are 9,021 6, 916 35, 830 30, 528 752 
45 SIR OHO S204 tects vale ate race aleve ovate mista Serer tans aye 1, 036 767 3, 413 3,042 104 
46 $2 O50landoversicsscccie tciaes Seals cles alee tite 267 192 777 701 28 


1 Number of children in families with more than five children estimated from grouped data. 
: Fe ee families with heads on Active Service and figures not shown separately for groups with less than five 
individuals. 
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TABLE 7.—Wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, earnings and 
education of husband—Con. 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, CANADA 


a 


9-12 years schooling 13 years schooling and over 
Number Number 

Number of women | Number! Noe : Number Nimaber of women | Number! Number? Number |6 
of normal married of | children is of normal married of children of A 

fnenilios 4 auger dee nate ud fagnilies 4 pee children childless 

at aaae ever-born living amilies pst ever-born living families 
80,626 46,918 244,249 212,779 11,835 17,904 8,842 46,031 41,084 3,004 | 1 
1,585 933 5,477 4,917 207 305 153 832 755 45° | 2 
890 544 3,190 2, 828 12 92 56 274 237 16 | 3 
495 283 1, 669 1,517 64 130 58 332 307 21 | 4 
105 51 292 277 13 34 13 97 89 4 | 5 
40 24 133 128 5 39 21 107 101 Bye ats 
5, 640 BeOud 17, 285 15, 467 779 1,180 607 3, 024 2,778 200 | 7 
1, 506 931 5,072 4,498 229 162 97 475 423 AR te 
2, (00 1, 673 8, 523 7, 648 360 525 273 1, 405 1,291 8 | 9 
870 494 2, 284 2,057 115 232 124 510 464 49 |10 
341 182 857 783 a 214 91 483 454 36 {11 
56, 471 31,778 145, 498 130, 985 8, 502 12, 930 6,174 28,979 26, 480 2,220 {12 
9,021 5, 400 25, 954 22,976 1,529 15123 640 2, 849 2,507 229 = |13 
28,059 15, 873 te 65, 912 4,092 3, 884 1, 982 9,119 8, 259 685 |14 
10, 896 5, 989 25, 803 23), 522 1, 647 3, 125 1, 432 6, 728 6,191 540 {15 
6,475 3, 439 14, 485 13, 363 996 4,182 1, 822 8,796 8,154 687 {16 
323 203 1,908 1, 554 35 43 al 295 238 ila llr 
189 125 1, 164 947 iy 19 14 148 116 0 118 
106 66 609 502 14 16 13 127 102 0 119 
16 9 83 61 2 - - - - - |20 
9 2 21 16 2 - - - - - {21 
807 555 4,734 3, 817 105 128 72 612 507 145122 
334 232 2,115 1,651 47 30 18 169 131 3 APR 
349 239 2,000 1, 647 43 54 37 273 225 6 |24 
90 58 439 357 12 16 6 55 49 1 125 
26 19 127 118 3 21 i) 110 97 3 126 
10, 699 6, 699 53, 660 42, 239 1,471 2,109 127) 9,021 7,394 339 |27 
2, 898 1, 927 15, 984 12,072 378 197 1, 600 1, 254 62 128 
5,315 3, 289 26, 434 20, 832 748 800 429 3,471 2,784 136 |29 
1, 678 990 7,868 6,479 231 471 244 2,017 1, 689 67 |30 
691 421 2, 873 2,440 97 468 236 1, 805 1, 567 66 |31 
204 143 899 785 17 57 31 198 188 10 {32 
132 98 618 530 12 32 il? 110 105 7 (|33 
56 36 224 202 4 18 8 66 63 2 134 
11 6 45 41 0 ~ ~ - - -— {35 
- ~ - - ~ 5 4 19 Wi 0 |36 
607 422 2,069 1, 803 84 118 66 378 326 167 137 
247 173 885 752 32 26 14 98 77 4 |38 
254 182 918 811 31 57 32 193 169 8 |39 
72 46 182 165 15 17 10 39 30 2 |40 
30 18 73 65 5 -18 10 48 45 2 |41 
4,290 2, 808 12,719 11, 212 635 1,034 587 2,692 2,418 159 |42 
1, 224 839 4,225 3, 601 168 199 119 596 518 37 «143 
1,915 1, 264 5, 573 4,954 292 381 245 1,066 944 65 144 
622 384 1, 609 1, 460 89 201 105 493 455 22 145 
477 293 1,136 1,049 81 234 108 488 456 32 146 
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NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEA 


No. 


OmnrP WD 


TABLE 8.—Wage-earner normal families in relation to 


occupation and education of husband 


ethnic group, urbanization, earnings, 


RS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 


NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 


ONTARIO COMBINED! 


Number 
Ethnic group, rural and urban, earnings Wiiniber of women | Number? 
and occupation of normal married 0 
fannhien under children 
25 years ever-born 
of age 
whew vee Be See ee pe SS Ee ee ee ee 
British ethnic group?— 
Rural farm 
Teesssthiaim S00 lace cosieoh asks ce crtirmere « one a oaiers 1,895 1, 261 7,933 
AgtiGuhbure:, og iste ass ewes cubes Kernels wean s wa 88i 562 3,621 
Obher prowmsary oo vob saniess heen a Aen wee a omemy 91 64 531 
Manutacturing, CbClt Wika: Sitio. beeen ns ste ates 487 336 2,049 
TAG TOECIEe cstra kts ees ee PRG ate viet hoods AE 131 87 42 
Tg OUTG Ae ec eR late th oe eal Mahala ota oats eee 305 212 1,303 
SOS OHS 1 O4G ota es ak cetearecs ou ea ate nuclear giv tate Mirae 566 386 2,174 
OA STICWIGULO Fifteen hs see ee he oho Site ool ntavareres wa 26 18 04 
Other primary cee.) eee ee ene eos cece econ 20 14 95 
Marnufacturingy tes... se keh s cstie sees wee cere at 388 257 1,491 
TTAGG ELC aaic cae ee ok as Rito es Glad oUt 86 65 287 
Tid DOUre Per ecm eee aise stereleurmeters «diye snatotten 46 32 197 
SIOGO-$2'G4OSE Rn sti te Renee nia oars eaters wieder 67 43 203 
iA oniculturomegn.mstccerete sn: oslseatoce eae es cea ~ - = 
Other primary. ()..).5 eh air. le ere olas een ge agers - = = 
Marufacturing: ete 4 ite e . a sere ora Rede «eet 48 30 144 
rad esete! le Be. '. Sr, Cee eran wee ote Se tte aaa ie 17 12 55 
Ta Dounce sae cook Cee epee ee ee ue er eres sone - = = 
$2.950 ANG OVER cect poe kG ew asp s dae eee occ go eee 13 4 56 
INGTICUILUTO shies eet hee tis his ete Malet ogee - = 
Other primary - - = 
Manufacturing » ete M37.2726 ck ouch ie oriics ares ats 10 5 42 
TET ACO CLG octubre uae ele ns obi se 64ers, ori aS a ie - ie = 
TCA OUTOLE See ote Sai ccbr ee Ue mciiere es on vies a eete rete - = 
Rural non farm 
GOSS ELA SOR. seus ctr e ls ees octet Sime a olotene ann aomiote 2,398 1, 667 9, 891 
OTIC UULUTONTs ooietes ct ote p sac shir ateversie terateiapee Sats 414 269 1, 553 
Otter Bromanry i504. eas sha teas wa hae ee 163 119 909 
IManiiSCburing) CtOs ccs aes ssw yack se. aes 894 641 3, 648 
ABE OM ae AoW ie RRB 9 dns eO Sommoee memsinc 363 242 1, 236 
IL OUT Oe a tinoic 4c Re er ews overs eine galas wie ge 564 396 2,545 
95081. 949 eth ar rere ee tee ects aeelnae 2,165 1,503 8, 032 
IA CTIGUIETT OS iach. ce See Wire ons oleic eren Me iene > amet 4 32 195 
Other primary yoswons cee eee wierd eee ake i Ws 81 532 
MaAmuiacburine. ObCi. «act dis ae ates sa teerstage eta 1,421 1,015 5,310 
"ETAAS {ObCso sie liccea seta ew estrus bre eee eae 403 246 1,285 
Woaboures. Ce 3. Monee ce eiioei ae cas als Sete 180 129 710 
SOHO OA te th he a te ntarek is os eaaitee aie sisting ae ares 421 286 1,421 
AQTICULCUTS ot ere ee atin e aie, Mettcoic td tas - - = 
Other primaryocey seve tects obese seeetne  sioks 27 ales 85 
Manufacturing, ete2> 5.3.3 cscs cae oee ce oe sans 330 228 Paia 
Trades ieteoe 5.20: eee eee Pe ao 61 40 152 
TA DOUTO aso oo cce ee Ae ae Otten lo & srasapdsce eRe - - = 
SOFORO ANGTOVErs . a ct eueia oe cltonisiner tense oak eee 106 76 357 
ORGTICHIGUTO etc) cise clei ecrar ie esehn hiee ee ist wins ae - = = 
Otheriprim ae vans: to auto oe Meas Me oneaalaks 10 7 46 
Manufacturing, C6G4rmes oh» colts deteets «6 welders sate 64 48 230 
"TACO MOTO OMe atic. vee clot cima ae care tee eee oe 21 81 
Lia DOU cee aie ate ro eee a eve o ots parsuto sions To ate ac Mia laseoete - 5 = 


1 Other ethnic groups not included. 

‘Number of children in families with more than five children estimated from grouped data. 
8 Included in totals are figures not shown separately for groups with less than five individuals. 
4 Also construction, transportation and communication. 

5 Also service and clerical. 
8 Not including primary occupations. 
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TABLE 8.—Wage-earner norma! families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, earnings, 
occupation and education of husband—Con. 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YHARS, QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO COMBINED! 


SSS a 
8 ee 


9-12 years schooling 13 years schooling and over 
Number Number : 
Win bar of ba bie Number? N ee Number Nariber of astie: Number? Number? Number 
marrie o : fo) marrie re) : fo) 
me l under children children childless she ae under children children childless 
25 years | ever-born vin families 25 years | ever-born livin families 
of age & of age Sane 
356 213 1, 163 1,021 57 40 OR |= 120 107 8 
144 8 435 381 27 14 7 40 3 
8 6 60 45 0 - - - = = 
98 60 337 301 16 7 5 24 23 1 
69 34 181 158 11 13 7 32 31 4 
37 20 150 136 3 6 4 17 13 0 
183 113 557 501 30 62 31 178 160 5 
15 8 48 44 1 - - - - - 
104 69 347 316 13 8 5 15 12 1 
56 32 136 118 16 50 24 144 134 4 
6 4 fi 14 0 - - - - - 
63 pag Var: 171 164 a 20 8 51 45 3 
28 7 72 66 3 fe = 2 4 5 
31 13 76 75 4 18 7 44 38 3 
24 15 67 62 4 28 14 71 69 2 
“9 7 29 98 1 6 3 16 16 0 
is 7 33 29 3 22 11 55 53 2 
566 347 1,774 1, 560 92 76 46 240 210 7 
80 50 252 32 10 - - - - ~ 
14 9 69 55 3 _ = - = ~ 
208 136 638 563 36 25 17 85 77 2 
192 114 586 512 31 42 21 127 108 4 
72 38 229 198 12 - ~ - ~ - 
1, 235 759 3, fis 3,000 161 252 127 696 632 36 
21 13 62 4 6 35 32 1 
50 33 132 111 8 A) 5 34 31 0 
701 459 2,209 1, 988 82 60 38 170 139 9 
398 213 1,079 974 62 170 76 434 409 25 
65 41 231 201 5 7 3 23 21 1 
397 228 1,010 912 52 116 57 227 203 30 
14 11 43 41 2 - - - - = 
232 140 657 587 31 36 22 63 52 11 
148 76 304 278 19 78 33 156 144 19 
191 103 488 44] 32 129 53 269 PHYE 24 
20 12 59 51 2 12 6 29 28 1 
77 47 234 213 13 27 10 52 50 4 
94 44 195 177 17 90 37 188 179 19 
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TABLE 8.—Wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, earnings, 
occupation and education of husband—Con. 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO COMBINED! 


0-8 years schooling 


Number Number 
5 Ethnic group, rural and urban, earnings Winther of women | Number? Y 2 Number 
Z, and occupation Paoknel married oO itdven oO 
. watifes under children © i childless 
ge 35) 25 years ever-born livin families 
of age ng 
British ethnic group*—Con. 
Urban 
1 TOSSG HALES OD 5S ROMER i ewecte ate Se csecoen eee ek 10, 229 6, 705 36, 176 Si 157 1, 420 
2 Aorienlbure: ecko utiechs osc Gem Srcass oe epee cmeee 489 325 1,919 1, 691 57 
3 @yaaveianay sudetshevicy MAES eae Weir? cue tn wept oe Maer 5 123 92 605 498 13 
4 Manutseturing -ClChn, |. uasis otelenemenae te ae ne 4,812 3,210 16,757 14, 558 640 
5 Trace POCC Oncor LMR etre tc, hes Soe ee eae 2,732 1,697 8, 406 15.284 447 
6 TA DOURG A Oi ee eR ea tate cE ed ane ae oe 2,073 1,381 8, 489 7,146 263 
"6 SOHO 81 GAO) 2 cre A ee ciocben Boecss cero Brae Leo 215137 13,355 66, 008 58, 006 2,669 
8 IATINCULLULG se eee COR eS ome eae meee 149 90 469 417 A. 
9 OtTion Permaryeen ack oh. wens ck en oe om one 122 76 421 368 12 
10 Manulseturing: GUC sale cost ste on sani a otee: a stots 13, 460 8,731 42,956 37, 795 1, 609 
il TT TAU OREUG Oe Re BRT ce eee ee. cee woe 5, 869 3,481 16,576 14, 627 872 
12 PS DOUL Ie cee oats BORN ee oe ele on eee eee 1,537 977 5, 586 4,799 159 
13 SY ODOESIROAD donc bc Btbyeocs aerate Mee ota aw aerate 4,857 3,021 13, 783 12, 186 667 
14 RGTICULCUTO vio cmon orn soe a ce Ae eter cto cee tore, oF 7 1 13 13 Z 
15 OMhSrwriMSArVs tea eek Mcstic chs re oR ees wade ements 38 23 155 132 2 
16 IMaILACCUTINe VOCGManwc tack dtmecce one ae cies cs 3, 441 2, 232 10;222 8,996 442 
17 BGK. CLR oe Syren Hae S ie oe Seti i ene ce | Rete 1,361 755 3,339 2,993 219 
18 Tabouriae Gack bec eee tot in cnc cen eee 20 10 54 52 2 
19 $2. 050fandiover. os..che ok dsc Reade scart eee 1,530 915 4,030 a1 35 679 213 
20 RO TIGULUULOs so oan ee oes On ea oes - ~ - - - 
21 Otherinmmaryes meer eta: ce anae se eee ek eae 11 i 39 35 2 
22 Manalacturing; @LOR:,... o.-.< codes cule setae tae « ne 805 514 2,389 2,158 99 
23 PPTAde SOLO he ee a eee oe ae ee 711 393 1,588 1,474 112 
24 PEADOURO Rk hoe Te et eee - - - - - 
French ethnic group>— 
Rural farm 
20 RSSSLE AMER OOO rita rtciae bee aire ee ew aes Saree 1,927 1,489 14, 688 11, 554 172 
26 IAD TICUILUNO St ok th a Abie nh oi ae khan oe ee accra 439 336 2,982 P64 i 47 
27 OPheroraqnary. to dees eel er the wwe ee ane 471 395 4,099 3,161 26 
28 Manwiaehurinos CUGER « <c.neciec aioe s. cete seers 489 358 3, 631 2,978 46 
29 EE TROLS OCC ORR em ik Oe es eS eee eae 151 107 1,062 821 18 
30 AD OUTS ee eee one en abies Meee es cian eis OTL 293 2,914 2,207 35 
31 SO50=S1 940 Ss ork a Pe AE tear cil tate or 414 329 3, 222 2,585 26 
32 INGEICURGNEO Stee a eect ae ent nile nein fon 14 9 99 71 1 
33 Other primary 2. Mots. sb eke nee ees 20 15 170 134 0 
34 Manulaeruring’ etChen os. sieht. «anc nde eioee 291 233 2,265 1, 825 19 
35 TACO TELCO i. RO Ne ee ee Acer 48 39 310 260 5 
36 SO OUT Os, Seaweas Sait r ekecde vt Ae ANCe ne te cMe eh rete 41 33 378 295 1 
BY | CCE OAR VOC Mange dash. Ror Pantene Colne Ceae Ae Tettee Beh peat ue i 27 22 173 131 5 
38 IN OTIC ULGNT OM + ina Ech lc Ooch vere dae are ace - - - - ~ 
39 Otherorimary sees ts cash ae os cece - - ~ - - 
40 Manutaeturing, CtGwatss .« coc aeeess csc taemine ces 18 15 109 79 4 
41 EETAGO PEL ORME ana hat ce Sees Mee at ee 7 5 44 39 1 
42 a OUT OM ete a Nema iad Seat cr seeiette te erpa ieee ae - = ~ - - 
43 S2OC Ot MOVER NAc ait celine oe nc oe ene omen 6 5 45 40 0 
44 INGTICULENT OR tea tals Soa oe oc SO ae anal eee - - - - - 
45 Otherpriniary 2 .cPb. aco ne ae ess ete oe - - - - - 
46 Mamuittictrinte, (Ob Cae hs ccc. sche thea does orks ae oes - - - ~ - 
47 Hl RRA VaaW ey OBO en aims tent: hueeegcn: aeeetiecaeee Ua ieIne are rx. - - - - - 
48 Baboure ines weet ae nicole care teas Ges eee ns - - ~ - - 


1 Other ethnic groups not included. 

2 Number of children in families with more than five children estimated from grouped data. 
3 Included in totals are figures not shown separately for groups with less than five individuals. 
4 Also construction, transportation and communication. 

5 Also service and clerical. 

$ Not including primary occupations. 
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NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMB@&R OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 


ONTARIO COMBINED! 


9-12 years schooling 


childless 
families 


Number 
of normal 
families 


13 years schooling and over 


Number 


fo) 
childless 
families 


Number 
Nimaber See Number? AEDES 
marrie fe) 7, 
ggormal under children ee os 
: 25 years | ever-born fe 

of age me 

Sole 3, 144 14, 740 12, 986 
190 89 532 470 
30 18 99 92 
2,326 1,453 6, 663 5, 888 
2,144 ALT 2 5,325 4,700 
623 412 2 it 1, 836 
16, 984 9, 627 44,013 39, 336 
79 3 197 183 

72 39 225 194 
9,015 5, 438 24,720 21,973 
7,026 3, 632 16, 427 14, 826 
792 480 2,444 2, 160 
6, 550 3,610 15, 205 13, 839 
fl 16 16 

31 21 90 77 

Bs OUG 1, 906 7, 871 7,078 
3,414 1, 666 7,153 §, 609 
21 13 §5 59 
4,285 2, 230 9,384 8,670 
30 17 70 66 
1,502 883 Bae 3, 324 
2,753 1,330 5, 687 5, 280 
139 92 890 724 
30 16 172 129 

13 9 96 78 

51 37 329 275 

25 16 145 125 

20 14 148 117 

78 45 425 332 
47 30 245 190 
25 12 141 117 

13 6 76 54 

7 ef 38 25 

5 a 34 25 

8 2 18 13 


1, 931 


428 
1, 490 


Number : 
of women | Number? umbss 
marrie O : 

under children ea 
ay vests | ret bors | ia fving 
391 1,715 1,519 

6 35 29 

150 616 532 

23 120 103 

1, 232 5, 382 4) 827 

5 21 20 

26 23 

477 1, 957 1, 726 
713 3, 246 2,942 

32 132 116 

877 4,045 3,712 

2 14 13 

240 952 843 

630 3,058 2, 837 
1,342 6, 359 5,914 

6 26 23 

280. 1,177 1,090 
1,056 5,153 4,799 
11 98 83 

“4 32 28 

5 54 46 

8 70 52 
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* 
NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO COMBINED! 


SS err 
SSS SS SS SSS SSS eee 56585 Ooo ee 


0-8 years schooling 


Number 


} Ethnic group, rural and urban, earnings of women | Number? Number? | Number 
& : Number : of 
Zi and occupation of scent married of anne 0 
families under children aoe childless 
25 years ever-born vie families 
of age & 
French ethnic group?—Con. 
Rural non farm 
1 PICS AL AT SOOO Svc Bote tbcce-d x fun renee oie Seetaferara eeeks ate 2,745 2,088 20, 214 15,211 233 
2 NeviCUiGUrelye. 4 .ceP eas. ba ens as cae etaeees B27 159 1,613 1, 264 19 
3 Other primary sce ean s cee a ane Pee 592 495 4,789 3,020 45 
4 ManafacturmarGtot ve «te vac cae hininelc hog leetes 1,010 745 7,196 5,435 83 
5 “Prnderete iancc cee. nan ue ok ieee. Sanbitieten 291 204 1,911 1,441 40 
6 TL ADOUR SIRs dos eas oe ee ees cal naa 625 485 4,705 3,544 46 
7 $O50-$1.9408 Fo) SS RRR Eee cine Dba ah ares te eos 1,231 940 8,872 6, 967 91 
8 WADTICTLOUTO . co cidan ethene s ORe eet G is wale emma sa li 8 69 56 2 
9 Other peunaLy 5a. coe a oles wee sacra ho Negi 78 66 555 435 4 
10 Manulaetuningy G6Gosrs atv icteks tes seine aiareaeees 830 640 6,047 4,774 63 
i Pradexv Gta: o56. a: aaa ts maa heh eis oe Cate eee 171 124 1,112 846 13 
12 La Doureetess a caw ec 0 hc ass Chelate 141 102 1,089 856 9 
13 $1 950 E2949 Fit 2 Rei Bic stcc aus omits trays x ceria te cars 125 93 793 649 sw 1S 
14 AGTICUIGUTCS: 22 de one ad wees Get aes ee se sieuremer as - - - ~ ~ 
15 Otherippumany. 0. .et. anos cinco cae ewees - = ~ - - 
16 Marifaetirine;6tGiity.. acc e a Meo 3 dete eee lli 84 721 596 14 
17 Trade sebeste cick. eR cine ne IR See rcetetaes 10 7 54 36 1 
18 Toa bare ak ee Reet cls eek tere cine eels eee es - - - - 
19 £2950 anGlo vier aot sit te ee ans pk oes ed alo-n Sieeage 25 13 154 120 0 
20 Asricul turer tite oo can ate tube sso desk Seales - - - = 
21 Otharinnumary 15. P asus teh + Sec en eee og ~ - = - - 
22 Mantiacturing .@tei se. <4 a4 okie sents < so ere ree 19 12 120 97 0 
23 "Eradio sete ¢ 52) cutee sacle ks See os sad ee - - - ~ - 
24 Tidbits ee es Re Se = - ~ ~ - 
Urban 
25 Tsasnst teins S50 Mentone Oo a cach ces toie ee arcuss Mercere he 14, 504 10, 534 93, 533 68, 268 1, 707 
26 AIGTIGUIENT OG ss <i: Paes tle APA crate LORE rce es 375 287 2, 662 2,002 46 
27 OC hennwnyraey: 22. oe ee 5 ce oa es ae ee 556 451 4,385 3,268 47 
28 Mamiufactinine; 6G? 200s a<eri.ce meta ee 7, 533 5, 420 47, 456 34, 813 877 
29 TradO Meteo: he. ds ok. coe hres ila tendo ama ae 2, 256 1, 552 12, 738 9,421 336 
30 Labour peste Ses cies Bees eek oe ae ees 3, 784 2, 824 26, 292 18, 764 401 
31 SOROS SL O40) el as Seto iol Pa aahale toca tae Le aR ots 13,514 9,674 84, 958 64, 584 1, 406 
32 A srichiture:). odo aie cre see ae kee 47 34 309 230 2 
33 Opheriprmary Ass toast ale eee reer: 255 202 1, 807 1,416 19 
34 Manulactirime, Cle.4).,... 0a meets str es etnies 9,029 6, 562 57,898 43,951 908 
35 TTrAGS NOL: 2m tec, as ee ere Pa ees 2,904 1,945 16,188 12, 580 348 
36 Labourttsatte.s sR cn ccom eck tte aie ke carers 1,279 931 8, 756 6, 407 129 
37 Sl G50 2 $2949 Ses te tae oxo we ems aysie cccle was Shoe ts ees 1,596 1,132 9, 409 7,443 176 
38 APTICNIEULO® sa ser ak we soa sists asters eae - - - - - 
39 Op herworimary ye seve eee nee le eee ote 26 i9 144 112 
40 Manutacturime, 6be¢-ttete ae. bs oh eicscas ee uanttas es 1,120 834 6, 934 5,478 106 
4} TrOde xete senda Sater aera eee + eee 438 269 2,254 1,795 66 
42 Tibor e cya, es savin Prealpiavarsic ian stuart ie 11 9 52 0 
43 SOOBOANUIOVEL. 3 Neato ce sete Cab rutin Hae ee Oks 311 212 1, 604 1, 264 39 
44 INGTICHIENEORL as heen oats seis ocr eae eee oC ane - ~ - ~ ~ 
45 OE REV IITAR ciated os aie oeteee eis erage ee tee 5 SY 26 1 
46 Manufachirane, OtG:20 obs. oi25.c ies cate aaciate amore 178 122 1,021 791 24 
47 TPad ey Clete ees) tices tears Late sid A cciias 128 87 551 447 14 
48 Dag bourdticaiiree cyte ieee ots cache ecw eoccin oko ate ha enero - ~ - - - 


1 Other ethnic groups not included. 

2 Number of children in families with more than five children estimated from grouped data. 
3 Included in totals are figures not shown for groups with less than five individuals. 

4 Also construction, transportation and communication. 

5 Also service and clerical. 

8 Not including primary occupations. 
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TABLE 8.—Wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, earnings, 
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NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 
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9-12 years schooling 13 years schooling and over 
Number Number a 
Stara bor of women | Number? Nee a > | Number Nember of women | Number? bgzia’s Number |o6 
of normal pngiased hil children Rech of normal married RY children Hed a 
Sarailics under children ke childless families under children pra childless 
25 years | ever-born line families 25 years | ever-born livi families 
of age & of age ane 
255 174 1, 697 1, 298 36 29 16 140 107 2 1 
14 §1 4§ 4 - - - - = 2 
25 23 181 139 2 - - - - 3 
103 69 747 567 11 12 v4 63 43 i 4 
67 39 388 329 12 14 8 70 57 0 5) 
46 35 320 215 7 = - ~ - - 6 
261 179 1,513 1, 236 35 38 27 193 156 5 z 
10 7 75 60 1 = Bs ae = 9 
153 114 871 723 17 il 8 59 48 2110 
88 55 526 430 14 i 15 109 §4 omit 
i 2 37 19 1 - - - = 12 
76 51 371 299 10 15 6 53 47 1 4 
= es — =: = = =5 esi as. = 15 
47 35 235 194 6 5 2 15 12 0 116 
29 16 136 105. 4 10 4 38 35 1 “f 
23 17 117 109 2 18 8 100 87 2 a 
- - - — - ~ - - 21 
13 11 76 70 2 5 1 37 81 034122 
10 6 41 39 0 13 7 63 56 223 
- - - - ~ - - - - 24 
2,727 1, 806 15, 190 11,398 357 308 181 1, 482 1, 152 60 25 
1 208 153 3 - - - _ = wiZ6 
38 27 268 185 2 - - - - - 27 
1,360 927 7, 828 5, 845 157 111 66 564 430 23 «(28 
934 588 4,525 3,478 151 152 89 671 522 30 |29 
364 243 2,361 vB 44 38 23 200 161 eet 
4,983 3,070 25,025 19, 630 713 736 390 3, 248 2,604 127 131 
51 44 0 - - = = - 32 
30 19 206 161 4 - = ~ - - 33 
2,385 P5715 12,755 9, 862 322 191 119 981 760 27 =|34 
2,413 1,361 11,077 8, 867 372 528 258 2,162 1,773 99 |35 
147 108 936 696 15 13 9 81 6 1 |36 
1, 560 913 7,415 6,078 216 447 228 1, 907 1, 588 66 a 
2 “s = 2 2 2 ie Z ~ {39 
606 403 3, 154 2,515 72 63 35 343 270 5 140 
949 505 4,224 3, Odl 144 383 193 1, 564 1,318 60 t 
653 393 2,728 rely 94 447 223 1,724 1, 504 66 “ 
a is 2 i LP z a = et rt 
195 119 820 678 25 43 26 143 129 8 {46 
454 271 1, 889 1, 624 69 402 195 1, 566 1,363 58 yt 
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home owned and education of husband ‘ 


NuMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, CANADA 


ee ee a eS ES ES SS OS SS 
Sooo ———EE—E—E—E—EeEE———EE Ee 


0-8 years schooling 


Number 
Number! 
. e 1 
iS Ethnic group, rural and urban, value of home Number oa lege . hi Hs ee 
e cit a under children b: cs childless 
i BESS: ol 25 years ever-born livi families 
of age re | 
COLT EA Pe Men iI Caen es Seen Exh G an Rem iS. (oF qemu 135,954 96,795 714, 553 605,779 13,762 
British ethnic group— 
1 Rural tian’ 2st Sees cc ek ka Se ee 38, 331 24,196 153, 629 138, 913 4,202 
7d © dhessthar $2, 000c4trcseee ook vires oe eae 1, 783 1,176 8, 092 7,224 207 
3 $2 NO0=S3 0008 Peart Oa eee ns oe ees 216 136 755 687 29 
4 $3 N00=95 OOOSR a etek. ox elootscoaale sh Meee Beano 113 ve 392 357 13 
5 $5.000'and Oversee. 5. Sukh he ons Ba 49 27 164 150 v 
6 Valre OL NOME MOteLVON ea) ae aes eee vier 31, 850 19, 988 125, 543 113, 602 3, 530 
7 PEnAntS eee east OAc aE Aree hae ie 3,979 2,622 17,775 16, 102 334 
8 HVULAlMONCAATIN =. ..L Ae breech ck etic sao ee es ee 6, 924 4, 634 27,197 23, 885 927 
9 essa g os O0UFS.Gss chs ottabscite sen nico eee 4,299 2,985 18, 354 16,012 514 
10 $2 000=$3 O00 aes Giaokt. ot Reta eee os eet 733 458 2,284 2,045 130 
11 $3°000=S5 OOO Ns Fees -S eae Bh ie ae 521 303 1,524 1,366_ 92 
12 $5000 and OVEr Eee ak oe Pee os tees Cae 255 165 764 679 29 
13 SRG AAT hk ee See dae eatin hs Te eR eee 1,017 662 4,015 3, 555 133 
14 Ui barlte: 2 Ae ar ee ee eee eye eons 15, 242 9,589 47,427 41,880 2,419 
15 less" than’ $2, 0002.62. cock sat cae Lee toe 3,452 2e200 12,337 10, 882 441 
16 SF NOON $3 O00 2d Hise ce biwhiine sao hacen See 1,995 1, 264 5, 782 5,174 333 
17, $3000: GOO S » tow tres tice sehien’s ec Goeienat aes 2,437 1,481 6, 336 5,701 437 
18 S>'O00Mand OVEL IT. Rica ce tach send bane deans 1,379 797 3, 223 2,927 255 
19 AT Onan tet ie Ses IS oe ee en at os eee 5, 680 3,614 19, 167 16, 702 850 
French ethnic group— 
20 Rural fawn ce Sees tS Pe oe a oe oe ee ars 24,275 18, 754 199, 640 161, 965 1,765 
21 ‘Hessephan $2000). ttc. se os Che e ort te eee 2,829 2,189 23,579 18, 964 219 
22 $2 000-39 O00 ate eh Cenk Sooke sha cania arene 181 132 1, 408 1,183 16 
23 S3'000=35 O00 Brite ets io ich Mee ine os tere oe nae 39 25 249 206 3 
24 SOOO And“ OVEN 2 ee oes eae eee Dh ee 36 27 248 209 5 
25 Valteolshome not Givens acts croc sts oui cy oma 19, 844 15,373 164, 570 133, 554 1,419 
26 ADCS cts h eh cate eer naan me uri At CNG or an ieee ater Sects 1,094 836 8, 148 6, 726 - 61 
27 RUT ALMOn-(anin2 - ik. adoonicme onset teers satewerele oie Aiao 3,455 30,137 26,320 610 
28 Mess than: $2. 000-ko kh. .. shoei bees pes aera 2 3,429 2,528 24, 878 19, 768 408 
29 SINOOO= Sas OOO See Ee carne ak ae Rae wns Sie hae aes 392 282 2,530 2,048 67 
30 SS'OO0 Shor OUO Lat See ee tchle Pao ae ae el Pee 252 178 1,718 1,348 28 
31 SHOCO ana Over octet cs ke ha ooo a eae 108 a 645 525 12 
32 Pena tse co oe EOE cuca y tee wee ote so ee ss 462 330 2,888 2,255 75 
33 pa cy nase nee the OR Rees, SIE ere ey AR ea ae 8, 201 5, 738 47,551 36, 450 evs: 
34 hess Ghans$ 2° O0Qiescicce ait's cditics > le tere oasis 1, 887 1,318 11,619 9,112 293 
35 $2:'000=83:000%..:). eee se. ee ess Ge RS: 975 668 5, 759 4,505 150 
36 $3°000= 85) 000-5 seen ere et ee eee cathe 967 655 5, 538 4,406 161 
37 $5 O00 anu OV er eee eee eke oe eee 721 505 4,157 3.252 112 
38 Penantae eco ook aia ae a CARRE ciscke ce 3, 463 2,455 19, 850 14, 758 495 
Other ethnic group— 
39 Rouralitarim 28 sk hs ee as beta een eres oes ae eae 24,816 19, 908 146, 939 127,351 1,337 
40 Tess’ than’ $2000. tea. fo ge te toe ees Bee 763 580 4, 240 3, 569 59 
41 $2000=$3' 000). 5 RA, chain on oe cen tse ee pacie oe tas 78 62 378 336 8 
42 $3. N0O=S5 000 chess eee eae te ee 39 25 192 167 4 
43 $5,000 and "Over eit) ote ee © ants toned 12 9 49 45 a 
44 Value of home notegivens. .:-cduek «\. -)'-k tes oe 21,096 17,062 125, 393 108, 763 1,120 
45 "Renantsattcccc eet ee ie Cee ae Se 2,654 2, 052 16, 032 13, 912 120 
46 Ruralnontarin27- as wack re wake smear 4,205 3, 264 21,574 16, 561 386 
47 Gessithie $2,000) Bee bs le PE = roe Se 3, 188 2,503 17, 129 12,797 283 
48 S22000=33 O00 ers easiest Ce eae 286 219 1,185 1,035 32 
49 $3000 O00 Lene nn iA Bh ae Ns SE ees 182 129 785 657 20 
50 $5 COO MANCIOVER So EE Ds io ak PD ee eee oes 83 65 345 316 6 
51 DENANCSA aes ee le ss Bi TE ola ee Te 424 316 1,994 1, 656 36 
52 AWiial efene 7s eB At ena AM eae es GUS Saat aRtierabetan be REMUS es 9, 228 (Pay! 37, 459 32, 454 843 
53 Less than $2,000 2,198 1, 754 10, 034 8, 482 200 
54 $2 000=$3:, 000 Sar es PR eae oP latece sis elakevolece kecievaia les 1,080 859 4,454 3, 853 95 
55 $3 000=85 000 reek ie SAR eine oe ails is usta nae 1,272 1,000 4,766 4,206 108 
56 $5,000 and over 829 666 3,148 2,842 49 
57 Tenantath ese eee. oe wae Oe ane 3, 703 2,869 14,711 12,785 356 


1Number of children in families with more than five children estimated from grouped data. 
2 Includes lodging families and figures not shown for groups with less than five individuals. 
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TABLE 9.—Non wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, value of 
home owned and education of husband—Con. 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 2) YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, CANADA 


ooo eee eS oss oss a aa—“—\><—<—<—“™  “>>q$mam 


9-12 years schooling 13 years schooling and over 
Number 1 Number 
Namie? of omen ee Number Number amber of pee ner re Number? Number © 
marrie (0) . (0) g marrie oO : (0) 
ofnormal | inder | children | *ildren | chitdless | fmonmal) under | children | SMYGre" | childless 
25 years | ever-born Wein families 25 years | ever-born 1 wad families 
of age pe of age EnaDS 

41,260 24,524 141,538 125,366 6,125 10,483 5,296 28,212 25,329 1,942 
125312 6, 882 42,578 38, 852 1,584 1, 152 592 3, 440 3ei33 186i L 
594 343 2,116 1,910 77 47 22 113 103 9 | 2 
166 96 502 450 24 16 4 65 58 3 3 
91 44 293 266 19 21 U1! 58 52 5 4 
31 19 78 6 9 11 7 A 26 By 2 
10, 007 5,596 34,413 31,414 1,278 918 473 alo 2,485 142 6 
1, 283 728 4,896 4,473 134 131 70 427 396 Dome lina 
3,215 1, 869 9, 609 8, 688 584 733 331 1, 656 1543 168 8 
1,497 937 5,041 4,502 237 190 102 469 419 41 9 
468 259 1,244 1,134 95 100 45 221 201 26 «(|10 
364 200 889 827 76 144 48 300 285 Some 
257 125 561 523 56 146 60 309 295 33 {12 
565 314 1,776 1, 609 97 147 72 345 331 35 {13 
14, 453 8, 203 36, 281 32,912 2,499 5, 826 2,728 12,706 11, 705 1,137 {14 
1,913 1 6 5, 636 5,052 296 325 163 774 710 6 15 
1,591 892 4, 203 Sait 266 373 190 821 732 77 ~=+‘|16 
2,827 1,570 6, 655 6,081 506 910 417 2,006 1,872 180 |17 
2,908 1,563 6,374 5, 957 460 2,436 1,081 5,366 4,976 387 |18 
4,911 2,869 13, 032 11,705 852 1,675 825 3,611 3, 299 380 |19 
1, 962 1,334 13, 464 11,119 188 157 101 959 793 20 |20 
207 138 1,601 1,276 16 19 12 122) 99 2 3/21 
33 23 204 177 4 e 4 = ze _ {92 
27 14 171 144 4 " cs 2 = : 23 
= = = - - - - - - = 2 
1,548 1,062 10, 676 8, 837 143 it 71 692 581 15 125 
115 78 656 553 17 18 11 62 52 3 {26 
628 404 3, 716 3,037 108 129 67 658 545 ie 2h Path 
312 204 1,974 1,642 50 44 27 230 189 7 |28 
104 ral 658 519 19 24 11 117 93 4 |29 
67 35 299 262 14 21 9 110 88 1 |30 
54 34 301 250 tf 20 9 99 86 Vag alk 
80 55 444 334 15 19 11 102 89 2 132 
2,801 1,730 13, 082 10, 468 499 1,184 671 4,921 4,134 907. |33 
354 219 1,745 1, 432 61 70 38 292 234 15 |34 
263 152 1,165 946 53 72 42 319 274 10 {385 
379 239 1, 987 1,611 52 147 75 632 530 34 136 
461 311 2,318 1,957 64 376 212 Laie 1,547 42 |37 
1,296 794 5,769 4,450 248 498 293 1, 873 1,529 98 138 
2,776 1,917 12, 768 11,375 251 322 202 1,221 1,069 50 139 
96 69 894 353 12 11 6 41 36 3. {40 
25 21 93 83 4 - - - ~ - 41 
8 5 42 40 0 ~ - - - - 42 
a) 16 16 0 - - - - - 43 
2,226 1,537 10,097 8,973 208 253 165 967 846 34 144 
370 249 1, 868 1,691 26 52 27 192 171 13 |45 
570 409 2206 1, 889 69 120 78 338 309 20 146 
331 252 1,476 1,192 41 54 34 159 146 10 |47 
69 49 242 216 5 12 8 21 19 4 148 
38 23 99 84 6 12 8 27 25 2 149 
33 18 97 92 3 15 9 45 43 0 {50 
90 61 321 288 11 27 19 86 76 4 |51 
2,543 1,776 7,783 7,026 343 860 526 2,313 2,098 137 {52 
371 263 1,392 1, 229 44 74 49 280 4 6 |53 
216 149 676 603 25 52 29 159 149 9 154 
412 295 1,339 1, 229 34 136 91 388 340 21 -|55 
454 298 1, 240 1,134 65 238 138 572 527 34 156 
1,054 748 3,076 2,776 162 348 215 904 818 61 |57 
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TABLE 10.—Non wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, value of 
home owned, occupation group and education of husband 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO COMBINED! 


0-8 years schooling 


Number Number? 
S Ethnic group, value of home, occupation group, Nam bar of women | Number? Number 
rural and urban, of Aomuar st married of chiliiven 0 

farnlies under children ed childless 

25 years ever-born tiv; families 

ing 
of age 
British ethnic group*— 
Rural farm 
a Lessthianh$24000 3:1.) SBRoh oak Sees Sarees 623 412 2,494 2, 243 86 
2 Agriculoure. 72 to Beet ooh ee bs a ee ee 540 362 2,241 2,031 68 
3 Other primary ts Wek oe ae eee ee 9 4 30 29 0 
4 Manulacturingy €b@iteck son cutie eae oe ee 18 11 55 45 

5 PT TAMOMCLC.O Ae Ie Co ee OR he Sh cae Pe 29 21 73 63 8 
6 Retired a le ee ers ae pt A eS Pais 14 92 75 6 
7 $2; 000=SS000F te ok Pe ee 131 82 458 408 Aff 
8 Apriculoure sue ae so 2 eG oe eS 118 73 417 371 17 

) Otber pranary: ! he 5.4 RG st a ~ - - ~ - 
10 Manuiactaring, eter: <3 cs ev. vs ee 5 4 19 15 0 
11 Trade sete? 235 Wein nor, ore a re 8 5 22 22 0 

12 Retirede33 52 0. . es ace ee ek Tee ~ - - - - 
13 $3, 000=$5;000; oR Rie canis PE Sees 55 37 186 170 5 
14 Agrultgres |. 21:teec steht ek ae 45 30 155 141 4 

15 Other priaiary< 5: Ws sob yee Le eee - - - - = 

16 Manulactutinig, etOMs, Ac 6 96ee ns ois SacBee ~ - - - - 
17 Tradeketert: 3.2% cetlice 2 oak a on os 5 3 16 14 1 

18 FUGEANODT oA WED LEE bole rel E MRE rset cis eee = - - ~ - 
19 $5,000andtoversn. eet fea PA ce eee 31 19 125 113 2 
20 Ageioobeare 207) Reh ost ce is od a 25 13 96 87 2 

21 Other orimary. oc Sen sco bh rte ee ee eek ~ - - - - 

22 Manofacturiig, ete.4. 5. 660 ssi cccdncst ed Ghatak ~ - - = = 

23 APYAAGACtCS ee. Pah eee aye eis Oe een - - = = = 

24 TUG eRee Aer RO et Sea. ca at eee - - - ~ - 

Rural non-farm 

25 Less*thant$2 00024 )Mks. Jacsk som coe area last 1, 606 1,101 6,339 5, 495 206 
26 A STACRET Os ts GARE os oo ree Meee acid le eee 512 3,086 2,699 87 
27 Other primary eee hole oe er ae eee 106 80 634 532 10 
28 Manniactiring | 064. 0 oei<ks Baca os odie there 283 195 1,015 870 40 
29 TL TAMOMOtR Ess Jas Me tis ok Seen sl ds BRE 236 162 738 670 31 
30 EVGUIROC ORL fire oak Coy, Seed cc ri oo 239 152 866 724 38 
31 $2;000-S3; 000 7% ha oe ee A ree cr 445 277 1,357 1, 220 74 
3 AQTICMNETS Sis ROd 3 ah Oa ee 198 129 648 584 33 
33 Other primary). (oh igus eRe 5 3 10 2 
34 ManufasGaring, GtcAd..s. 25k Fo0n « aco de BOR 70 39 219 199 11 
35 ATAMO pOtGe nF i ot fees Mees ck en 116 76 331 289 16 
36 Dos i aa OMI RIEL Lat RINE aeRO ne Seer si, 56 30 149 139 12 
37 93/000 S500 Hee he is 29 ae See 2 Fae Es 348 196 978 887 56 
38 Agriculture 0. M0205 ee cee ee 128 77 403 368 19 
39 Other primary.ts, he Ae eee: 5 5 16 12 0 
40 Mantiiactirmg, e864) 3.55 ots bocce oo odds Meare 69 37 205 189 7 
41 ‘Trade Sete. fee) oe teh en lt, Be ae 101 53 236 213 20 
42 Retiredet 0 fa Wee nae hs aha oe tO ae 45 24 118 105 10 
43 $5; 000IandrOVerieaae sets told ate oe ae oes 197 125 583 518 20 
44 Agriculbure tte ih leh ee Oe Lp 59 34 188 172 5 

45 Oto r prin yr R's sty ses ei acs hata Wee Me - - = = = 
46 Manutaetaring, eho: se. od Ne Bde 53 37 177 152 6 
47 Trade wete onic chs Manca eae coe as Ctl a 67 46 183 160 5 
48 BRetired s/f eta Bek ie ccnttte tei once reek Wen 16 8 31 30 4 


1“‘Other’’ ethnic group not included. 

2 Number of children in families with more than five children estimated from grouped data. 
5 Included in totals are figures not shown separately for groups with less than five individuals. 
4 Includes construction, transportation and communication. 

5 Includes service and clerical. 

6 Includes unpaid and no occupation. 
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TABLE 10.—Non wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, value of 
home owned, occupation group and education of husband—Con,. 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO COMBINED! 


aay 
—EEoooooooooooooooaoeeeeeaeeaeeaEaEaESES=S=S=S=S=SSeSeSSSaaeaeaeeaaaeeae ee ann eee 


9-12 years schooling 13 years schooling and over 
Number Number 
Nimiber of women Number? Number? Number Napier of women Number? pokes Number | 06 
of normal marred hil d children hildl of normal spare hild children hildl 
families unaer Cc ren no enl 1 €SS families unaer cnhilaren now cn , ess 
25 years | ever-born hein families 25 years | ever-born livin: families 
of age § of age & 

117 67 357 317 19 11 4 26 23 ya ae 
96 53 316 277 14 9 3 25 22 3 r 
J z S: 3 : x i a “ _ WINS 
14 9 21 21 4 = s “2! ms ss 5 
= = % = = = = = 2 6 
51 32 158 142 8 - = = SS = i 
44 27 141 126 7 - - - ~ - : 
K iS x - i a 4 iu an 

6 4 14 13 1 - _ = — es 11 

& = a = = a — ee a = 12 
29 17 83 74 6 11 4 26 25 4 {13 
23 13 70 63 4 5 2 17 16 2 F 
z z F. a E a z $ id 2 ele 
5 3 13 11 1 5 2 9 9 ye (3 

a a % gs a cs os ES a teens 
19 11 44 43 6 5 3 11 tit 1 {19 
12 7 29 28 4 ~ - - - - {20 
= = = = = = Es = = alo 
= = 2 = Es = ne = = = alee 
6 4 15 15 1 ~ - = = = 23 

& = es a a a = os a S24 
353 214 1,073 943 64 62 33 181 156 13 |25 
121 73 412 361 14 17 11 7 63 2 |26 
9 6 33 31 2 - 5 = = a 7H 
55 35 166 142 14 6 3 20 14 1 {28 

109 68 289 265 19 Di 13 50 48 8 129 
58 31 169 140 15 11 5 41 31 1 {30 

182 102 459 410 46 26 7 52 50 5 {31 
58 30 146 135 16 = - - - = 
38 25 112 99 5 - = = ae EY 
54 28 139 119 14 16 3 33 31 3 135 
32 19 62 57 11 ~ ~ - - - 36 

197 106 466 437 39 64 21 137 132 145 |37 
71 39 167 155 12 14 3 28 27 5 a 
43 24 132 124 8 6 3 14 13 0 |40 
60 30 136 132 10 38 14 90 87 5 {41 
21 11 26 21 9 6 1 5 5 4 142 

155 79 331 306 36 106 37 221 208 24 143 
36 15 78 74 7 9 yi 16 16 2 bn 
28 17 74 65 7 10 1 18 17 5 |46 
72 35 155 146 14 74 28 163 154 12) 14% 
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TABLE 10.—Non wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, value of 
home owned, occupation group and education of husband—Con. 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO COMBINED! 


ene reve ee a 
ee ees ss SSS SS 


0-8 years schooling 


Number 


2 
ro) Ethnic group, value of home,occupation group, ohaber of women | Number? Runes Number 
Pas rural and urban NO. f normal |. married Oo children Oo 

tf ‘lies under children childless 
re 25 years ever-born livin families 
of age ee 
British ethnic group?>—Con. 
rban 
1 ress*than$2:000%.4 ne. «eee Fe, Ae eer, ee toe 1,394 936 4,765 4,178 197 
2 ABUIOMMER? =. root pe L0R TR ee 183 119 565 497 27 
3 Other DRUBEE Ys. fce 0M ex ceed Meee hs re A eat eet 48 36 210 176 6 
4 Manufacturing teters, ote.sc. on ea der nee ele 448 Stele § L608 1,418 55 
5 PARE POLO c riehy dat ok ended Roe tg Wise 308 197 876 775 48 
6 FROUDE esting FAs cceitins vec bts cdo ee 406 266 1, 503 1,309 61 
7 $2,000=8S; COO patch ace nc raed or cae ee 1,105 ak 3, 165 2,786 202 
8 PUCULUTOs - \orene ates te eee oe eee 103 64 31 271 20 
9 PROP PUTIAT Cs Bes ook PPL cn eet 7 3 Lift 11 3 
10 Mandinetitritig fetes fics eter ere eee 354 236 1,077 941 48 
si! TEAASMOLCO ya AP ee Send Soi id PS «eae «eee 365 239 989 896 66 
12 deci y> 6 ya een Ra ee ee aoe fee oe 275 169 763 667 64 
13 Al ig A, pe oe Ce a ee iy 2a 1, 663 1,014 4,169 3, 730 309 
14 A BRIO RES Fire fo dix Mis pa oa ot BAK eile oa ke Ae 112 6 280 249 26 
15 OGbBr DRMIETY beet ds Rew ors oes ee 15 10 61 52 2 
16 Mami aettiring SF eb6b > ese has Me ora eh 648 417 Lec al 1,598 97 
Wy TEAAOLOROME cx can loro ee ope ese ek ee 557 337 1,320 1,188 95 
18 Lite iy cs Gon eee Oe ena ee it < Sn Pa ae 331 190 737 648 89 
19 SO OVC andIOVEr sy. <ca sero ofa eee 1,045 597 2,347 2,119 203 
20 ASPIOURGO Mc. Sado. tals rc barons he Bele 39 19 101 94 9 
21 Og aa iE And oe ns aa ee Sere 9 8 34 31 1 
22 Manulactiting 01642) 0.55 solos Oreste eee 353 212 886 793 50 
23 TPA OLON he os Foo Mtoe nt Wen Merch Oe 501 285 1,090 990 92 
24 PSs 4g: <a A ee i ce: Oo ne CoP he 143 iy 236 211 51 
French ethnic group3— 
Rural farm 
25 Prestbiat $2000) mosh ea oe dew op doo. 2,385 1, 856 20, 008 16, 060 183 
26 PAP TIOWEREO FA eT Sy) isc woe Behe ew hie ee ee 2,179 1, 708 18, 662 15,011 153 
27 EMOF DTMNAT YS 58.55 35s whos Verne vvak oe, 29 22 195 163 3 
28 Mannlactiring, ete4 0... lacube Ae onus oe ee 85 68 618 464 il 
29 AL EBOOT CCL: t: 0 ay Ai ene iad oles. aoe 34 21 236 193 3 
30 TiGHEOG*, (ane aw Nt cca es oo ee 58 37 297 229 13 
31 SA000HS8 WOO! Fes. bat te dts as vee ehs tv ole 170 123 1/315 1,098 16 
32 PICU LER PITY Fn ei ic Bee a 170 123 1,315 1,098 16 
33 phorwriniarys. Whe. eal, bt oe see tee - - - - - 
34 Manelactaring, 6toA. Peso. 2s. i Syicoe see de - ~ - - - 
35 ME RORNGS SUS 0) ad eb cia Px, hn came OMG chatae ae Ree - - - - = 
36 Retitedes, wes week ee ss ba eee ee - - - - - 
BH SP i a a ee one a err + ae 30 20 189 156 2 
38 PCM UTOPIAN. eer ach nn ce er ree aio 13 10 99 84 0 
39 Other primiaiys. PPI foci 6 Res onic’ os Be ~ - - - = 
40 Manuiactaring, oféA Wh .o..s.cbe ns ce oe. 5 4 41 36 0 
41 AERIS. Os). 5, ahaa iy a GEE he oe a oe 9 5 40 29 2 
42 TCU ES cohen, ¢ MeO Wer os Te Pe eS ek - - - - = 
43 $5, OC RGA OVOP oi hARS Fos kts Bocca eet aR. 36 27 248 209 5 
44 ARTICUILNTO WME er Fh iki keh Phas, FAR ee 28 23 203 174 3 
45 Other iprvanany ss P50. 5 0a 4ckr dee oes a es. - - = - = 
46 Moanulaetdving;; e66.9. 802 cin os eek cove ne, - - = = = 
47 LERLIOTIOLS.® cB RAs Raho: s sk oe hah els 5 2 18 16 1 
48 Petived’ ws eee Pe Pe ee et ee - - - - = 


1“Other’’ ethnic group not included. 

2 Number of children in families with more than five children estimated from grouped data. 
3 Included in totals are figures not shown separately for groups with less than five individuals. 
4 Includes construction, transportation and communication. 

5 Includes service and clerical. 

* Includes unpaid and no occupation. 
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TABLE 10.—Non wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, value of 
home owned, occupation group and education of husband—Con. 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO COMBINED! 


9-12 years schooling ; 13 years schooling and over 
Number Number 
ihwiben of women Number? Be si ; Number amber of women Number? Rann Ben, Number |o6 
of normal ss ac hild children en of normal married hild children hi of a 
femaitias under children a childless | ‘5, milies under children a Cc ildless 
25 years | ever-born livan families 25 years | ever-born livi families 
of age i of age pe 

570 331 1,577 1, 409 108 96 45 247 218 16 1 
60 35 230 208 11 - - - = = 4 
6 3 12 il 1 - - - 2 = 3 
168 105 511 460 18 16 8 45 41 Dm ae 
193 116 437 395 37 59 27 162 142 9 15 
143 72 387 335 41 iy/ 8 32 28 5s 16 
644 362 1,679 1,499 119 140 75 304 275 35 | 7 
46 24 134 118 12 8 5 18 18 J ; 
222 122 645 573 32 22 12 40 34 § }10 
237 134 529 485 48 85 44 196 175 Ope |i 
136 80 363 315 26 25 14 50 48 4 12 
1,461 802 3, 248 2,975 282 405 184 875 813 86 {13 
30 148 138 ii S 13 12 1 {14 
7 5 22 22 2 - - - - ea 55 
497 Hi 1,247 1,121 UE 51 27 100 93 12 |16 
634 338 1,363 1, 263 111 283 120 621 576 54 |17 
265 152 468 431 83 65 35 139 130 19 {18 
1,904 998 4,030 Be 311 1,595 686 3, 500 3, 248 250 {19 
11 48 6 4 10 8 24 23 20 
10 6 27 24 0 - - - - =. -\21 
453 266 1,087 1,015 52 168 88 406 380 14 |22 
1,003 512 2,045 1,922 166 1,274 528 2,791 2,593 197 |23 
416 203 823 765 89 140 60 274 247 37 |24 
164 112 1,298 1,025 13 13 8 87 69 1 |25 
134 95 1,093 863 10 8 5 75 58 0 
13 11 99 82 0 - - ~ - - 128 
10 4 71 55 0 - - - - - {29 
6 2 29 19 3 - ~ - - - 130 
29 20 176 152 4 ~ - = may ae 2. 
24 16 152 135 3 - - - - - {32 
- - ~ - - ~ - - - — 133 
- - - - - - - - - - 134 
~ - ~ - - - - - — - (35 
~ ~ ~ - - - - - ~ — 36 
23 8} 154 132 4 - - - - -  |87 
13 8 90 75 3 - = - = - {38 
= = = = = = = - - - 39 
- - - - - = - - ~ - 140 
7 3 49 44 1 - - - - - {41 
- - - - ~ - - - - - {42 
- - ~ ~ - - - - - - {43 
- - - - - - - - - - {44 
- ~ - - - ~ - - - - |45 
- - - = - - - ~ - - {46 
- - - - ~ - - - ~ —- {47 
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TABLE 10.—Non wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, value of 
home owned, occupation group and education of husband—Con. 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO COMBINED! 


0-8 years schooling 


Number Number 
Ethnic group, value of home, occupation group, Nimwe of women | Number? ™ Number 
rural and urban A shincpenit married oO children of 
families under children now childless 
ast 25 years ever-born livin families 
of age & 
French ethnic group?—Con. 
Rural non-farm 

Less thant$2:000 05.40 o hth Pi oc ei oS oe he 2,209 1, 657 15, 983 12, 586 269 
NO TIGUEGHTO bese ech ae eee ee Soe eee Ee 1,091 83 8, 622 6, 926 101 
thor DeHMATY.. ston «ans hes beled san Perko ee 287 240 2,161 1,724 20 
Manctactuting; ete, Aus...) s.86i-do sas cokers eee 341 242 2,365 1,817 49 
PL POGO POUR. 5 os Lace MIM cans na has lec ae soko MaRS 221 158 1,390 1,058 36 
FUSES BW oe. 3 ae am ene Pe aire ae a eee 269 181 1,445 1,061 63 
$2:000=$3:000 2 5 z.5- 55 CAR beh ee co oece e e 354 261 2,367 1,906 59 
A OTIGHIENTE kod eRe suse ek. oes Le ee 141 107 LS We 936 17 
RNG DEEL be some se tue eave c Oe 4 42 30 0 
Manntacturing: ete, os... .'.<sh s Mba eeesd both x 71 56 525 413 10 
rade mebere.c 52 eget coche ke. oe eae 104 7 566 444 22 
PROGITOIO TA, os 8 BR, cated chihEcctcarcka mee 30 20 106 80 10 
Re cL ee | ee eee Ss ee oes 231 166 1, 600 1, 254 24 
A RROUITE oo. c oleete co ae eee tt ie 73 54 589 466 1 

GNGr DIIBATY dee orig le ete vos iRea, aeleded - - ~ - - 
Manutocturing @te4, tes) asa co ts «St vess sth ae. 55 43 404 315 4 
ETROOL CUO... io sf Oil ote ey MER zee Ek ee 83 57 513 399 16 
Pept Re Los 5 e SORES iy CL AURA 6 in aL 16 9 62 53 3 
$5,000 anid.aver®... . $5:203 0. 0) oO hae cn ck. eee 98 69 592 477 12 
PC IOERE s ic bo RO eh. A oe Bee 25 16 139 118 2 
PRED IEIEN 5. 8, cas osine Setns wded if eek 6 5 40 30 0 
Mantlactoring, G66, 42h csc os ok cE sc «xs des BME 18 14 120 105 2 
cE ralen Ghee: 4... cd. Hits Be nso) RE de ok cee 40 26 248 191 7 
Bietated ese). SSR a Pe fee. a ae 9 8 45 33 1 

Urban 

Rican RRS OOU.8 Terai banc oo toh oi tacawkas ee 1, 678 1,168 10, 355 8,074 271 
RTC 5s a be Ros Ahab eee ontngc An 415 31 3,055 2,410 58 
Ot herprmapary:  otts ss ca deh ah ce snc: Ack, 31 27 274 223 1 
Mannise try  (ObGS: o> ics 2chn' die cece. bacces 500 342 3, 336 2,498 65 
fies li ticle, Baca eee OR ini Mn ese mane fil OF 332 228 1,788 1,362 57 
FA 2 SNE: Sean NORA Ee ie, b Se 2) 398 259 1, 896 1,580 89 
Sa, OOD SEU. (oe ju tarene ices encahiis cede poe 909 623 5, 474 4,273 141 
BISCMRINIRS osu Sel cise gala haps baka ee he 148 94 960 78 20 
OT et) an ee Papen iinine ber rekimieantys pak BNC 7 7 37 30 0 
Manntacturing; 066/45... 65 «neh c eee cede an hateuk 292 205 1,912 1,501 32 
PRMROROO CPT Y hit Beste ok ak es 282 194 1,691 1,320 38 
SO DIRONA Saree oa 2h A> wiscals ans seared en ee 178 121 869 637 50 
$3000 285.0009 sooo Ponte ce ee he ae aa Re ae 911 614 5, 265 4,173 158 
PTI ITO. 5 oc ko ac te akc. Sake eee 88 61 570 462 13 
JLRGEDEIBSTY ctok ge oc): es are ee eR ss 7 if 68 56 0 
Mantiocturing, 6642550 ..icc!0 bee ce cies ek 305 209 1,977 1,579 40 
PAGO. CHOSE eRe es ION ace oe es Lage eT 358 244 1,978 1,582 51 
TR ORATERIE es is . Wan ee Oe ae Coo RE, a 153 95 672 494 54 
$5 OO Ane Gy er ect ad eee a, Be ae ee 694 488 4,030 3, 144 108 
DEICMIEEO SO Fok gy hg Me ee oh Bes ei 41 27 iz 201 8 
Otherippimery 9). oc ds sods ae boa ale nae 12 12 96 70 0 
Manulnitarang€ Gt. iu 6 sia ccc scons okie dee adi 207 149 1, 286 1,010 23 
PROG) OES aie Hist cos bs aos ee ok RL ok ee 351 252 2,051 1,617 47 
Retired edie te ee nee eek ® 83 48 325 246 30 


1 “Other’’ ethnic group not included. 

2 Number of children in families with more than five children estimated from grouped data. 
3 Included in totals are figures not shown separately for groups with less than five individuals. 
4 Includes construction, transportation and communication. 

5 Includes service and clerical. 

‘Includes unpaid and no occupation. 
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TABLE 10.—Non wage-earner normal families in relation to ethnic group, urbanization, value of 
home owned, occupation group and education of husband—Con. 


NUMBER OF NORMAL FAMILIES, NUMBER OF WOMEN MARRIED UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-RBORN AND 
NUMBER NOW LIVING AND NUMBER OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES AMONG MARRIED WOMEN AGED 45-54 YEARS, QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO COMBINED! 


SS A SSR ee ene eee ee 
ian Se Le aS SS Se ee SS SS ST 


9-12 years schooling 13 years schooling and over 
Number Number 
Nimiber of women | Number? N i oa Number Aambe: of women | Number? N sr ; Number |o6 
of normal married children ng of normal | ™@T led ay children ay a 
fachilies under children childless eevclies under children childless 
25 years | ever-born fei families 25 years | ever-born Nein families 
of age & of age Ane 
214 145 1, 400 1, 140 33 29 18 151 117 5 obe L 
9 66 702 583 11 5 3 1 16 Ti 2 
15 12 99 76 2 - ~ - = = 3 
37 21 215 173 9 5 3 30 20 1 4 
47 30 266 224 6 12 6 75 56 1 5 
22 16 118 84 is 6 5 24 20 2 6 
85 55 543 429 16 21 10 90 71 4 7 
22 17 176 145 2 - - - - = 
16 11 78 59 4 = = ss s S10 
36 21 244 195 7 15 8 68 53 Orel 
10 5 31 22 3 - = = SSRN 2 
oF 28 245 915 14 16 % 94 73 1 P) 
15 8 40 34 Ma = - - - - ts 
11 7 71 66 0 = = = = eG 
26 11 128 109 4 12 5 76 58 pa W/ 
5 2 6 3 - - - _ 18 
50 31 PAG 230 6 18 8 89 80 2 419 
9 6 43 34 0 - - - - ~ a 
z 4 64 47 0 = _ - = Same 
32 20 166 145 5 15 7 83 74 1 a 
288 180 1, 463 1,186 53 55 29 241 186 14 |25 
51 34 303 254 8 5 2 OL 25 1 a 
84 53 482 380 13 - ~ - - - 28 
93 54 431 307 13 42 22 182 143 11 |29 
56 36 230 182 17 7 D 23 15 2 130 
229 131 1,053 859 47 60 34 269 237 10 {31 
26 15 144 127 2 - - - - oe 
55 28 239 205 13 8 5 38 33 1 {34 
110 63 526 425 18 46 26 216 189 (hale 
35 22 115 76 14 ~ - - - - {36 
330 210 i772 1,425 47 133 68 588 497 Si 18a 
19 9 105 8 5 - - - - - oe 
92 68 575 445 10 10 37 28 3 140 
189 114 959 795 26 112 55 508 436 23 «|41 
28 17 126 92 6 8 4 18 14 5 |42 
438 293 2,248 1,899 59 357 198 1,703 1,477 40 143 
12 11 85 76 1 - - - - - Hf 
102 67 509 432 11 19 13 75 2 |46 
287 189 1,547 1,304 38 321 173 1,539 1,339 35 «(| 47 
36 25 102 9 14 0) 3 {48 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertility 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FoR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children | Standardized number Percentage change in 


Gross reproduction 


born per of children born rate?. 1944 gross reproduction 
married woman per woman Wehbe rates, 1931-19413 
Province, county or census division, ———___-_---_——— 
rural and urban size groups County Rural es vou Raval l apa Rural é Pe Rural ae 
and® ity an ity an ity an ity 
census census census census 
division urban division urban division urban division urban 
CANAD AD no Mwsccce tse os 3:30 - - 2-25 - ~ 1-38 ~ - —11-9 - - 
DUPED. Ao eiw ave eesiemieie Minis erst ee aces ~ 3-90 - ~ 2-79) 
Urbank under 00s) Asscc: osc he ae ~ 3-56 - - 2-31 - - 1-64 - - —11-4 - 
“ 1OQ0F 999 Feat. cek cee - 3°38 - - 2-20 
“ §,000=29. 909. Seen ce cake oe - 3-08 - - 2-06 ~ - 1-38 - - — 4-4 - 
"= 30,000tand Over. ..o.c-es on - 2-74 - - 1-73 - 1-02 - - —12-6 
Prince Edward [sland............. 3:81 - - 2-44 - - 1-54 - - — 7-2 - = 
EQIP aS aad tonto daca nee a tare = 3-99 - - 2-57 
Wrbeanyun der dc000.5.c: 232 tae fe - 3-60 - ~ 2-31 - - 1572 - - — 6-9 - 
spe | O00-4:999). fae ee ree - 4-57 ~ - 2-69 ; 
“elroy OO0S29.900') 5. Ae. Lisa lc tee ~ 3-21 - - 1-91 - - 1-27 - —- | +10-5 - 

ESON GS brewers cc Nae Bai. we ikl Umer 4-15 - - 2-57 - - 1-70 - - + 7-1 - - 
JES ie ONE eed A er | ee ay lee - 4-17 ~ - 2-60} 

Urban jyunder 10005. cd: 0s dle ot = 3°71 - - 2-23 ~ - 1-70 ~ - + 7-1 - 
eee 1000-4909 Merc cue w. whet. - 4-57 - - 2-68) 

PTINCOME, | As Precis lato as ct ee + edt 4-00 - ~ 2-72 - - 1-84 - - —11-7 = - 
MRUEAAED © 2s htin 4G A Syiett ce ot age Re oh = 4-21 ~ - 2-88 4 1-97 od At 11-7 re 
Wubansunder 1000s... 2.0. ..8. «. - 3°51 - - 2-39 

“* 5,000-29,999 (Summerside). - 3°12 | 3-12 - 2-08 | 2-08 - 1-42 | 1-42 ~ - - 

QUIGCUBEE. Se cis ect cei cee ode 3-50 - ~ 2-11 - - 1-36 - ~ — 7-9 - - 
GRUESIAL Se oR ne tare fe aa - 3:64 - - 2-27 - - 1-49 ~ ~ —15-9 - 
Urban, 5,000-29,999 (Charlottetown) - 3-24 | 3-24 ~ 1-86 1°86 = 1°21 }it-21 ~ 5-2 | +5-2 

NOVA Scotia :c.5 csc bes chess bees 3-63 - - 2-42 ~ - 1-33 - - — 6-1 - - 
1eRPR EW? Salon OG ERE Cae Peete sa - 3°85 - - 2-61 

Wrbansunder 1,000 ei a. ose = 3°29 ~ - 2-08 - ~ 1-59 a - — 8-9 - 
4 1°000-4;999) S052 est ee ~ 3-33 - - 2-12 

- DOOO=29 9902 ee. occ ieee ct ~ 3-55 - - 2-49 - - 1-59 - - — 6-5 - 

“ee, 30,000:and Over....cc2.5.-. - 2-78 - - 1-75 - ~ 1-27 - - — 2:3 - 

FANNADOUS masctcaaceh RIe e ee 3°09 - - 2-06 _ - 1-33 - - —16-7 - - 
PRuralies: Aya meet oe tes ote - 3:20 ~ 2-18 
rbangunder|As000--2 +... cee ae = 2-47 - - 1-33 - - 1-33 ~ - —16-7 - 

Seite 1 0002450008 Son te hind. - 2-58 - - 1-67) 
FATIUISORISH crane eet kee 4-42 ‘A Fr - 2-34 - - 1-60 - - |+ 7-4 = - 

BaP NS Sa ayy Ms ae Ek at eR So = . - - 2-60 
Urban, 1,000-4,999................ © hep a ee ee > 139} 3 S00 1) = —) ee 

KC AVONBrOtON notes tae eek noes 4-17 - o 2°97 - - 1-73 - —14-8 - - 
PUMPS Ps none Sas. ants sean se Piet = 4-43 = = 3:09 is i: 1:57 2 18-0 x 
Urban} .1,000-4,999e., oi. <s<s as eens = 4-44 - - 3-24 i 

pee 5 00029: 900" aay 2. ee - 4-06 - ~ 2-92 - o - - _ - ~ 
North Sydney. = - | 4-06 _ - | 2-70 - - | 1-84 - - |— 4:3 
Sydney Mines.. = — | 4-46 - — | 3-09 - - | 2-29 - - |-— 3-9 
Sydney... se ae = - | 3:59 - - | 2-51 - - | 1-60 ~ - |— 4-0 
Glace Bay.... = - | 4-33 - - | 3-23 - - | 1-81 - - |—16-1 
New Waterford = - | 4-56 - - | 3-61 ~ - 1-97 = -— |—27-6 
Po aueter Acme MS oT tis rs cas 3:12 5 = ~ 2-22 - _ 1-42 - ~ —12-1 - = 
UPQUCL, eile vet rch eceee ee _ 5 - = 2-51 
Urban, under 1,000................ Samar |e . a3 s. 5 as | | Sears 
“ 5,000-29,999 (Truro)....... - 2-44 | 2-44 - 1-74 | 1-74 - be PT hoe y — | +14-3 |+14:3 
(untberlandis: che See hee one eee 3°49 - _ 2-45 - - 1-62 - - — 2-7 - - 
ural oa, * eis tel'eie, 6.16.0. eee ahehee © otate.e slavenete = 3°68 = = 2-57 om 1 67 6 0 
Urban, 1,000-4,999................ - 3:43 | - - 2-25) | |= : & — ~ 
* 5; 000-29; 999 ws icrrsc ocae cles = 3:30 - - 2-37 - - ~ - - - = 
Ambherst..... = —- | 3-18 - - | 2-13 - — | 1-53 _ - |+46-1 
Springhill..... - - | 3-46 - - | 2-69 - - | 1-63 - - |—22-3 
Digby, PMR Sac Ae ee eee eS Te Bens 3-86 : ; - 2-51 ; ~ = 1-52 - - —23-0 - -- 
WEA Py A es SAP ee eae ee = 95 - - +57 
Urban, 1,000-4,999................ Cea eee - tout is = 2 wae ae oor i 


1 Excluding Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
_? Gross reproduction rates are estimated rates based on births tabulated by place of residence, omitting births in U.S.A. to Canadian 
residents. They have not been corrected for deficiencies in birth registrations. 
§ 1931’rates used in calculating percentage change for Canada and Provinces are based on births of 1930-32. 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertility—Con. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, roR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children | Standardized number Percentage change in 


Gross reproduction 


born per of children born ratel. 1941 gross reproduction 
, married woman per woman BNC, rates, 1931-19412 
Province, county or census division, _————- ] —-____——____| —____________ 
rural and urban size groups Sonat Rural i" County Rural pina Paral ss yeboiiee Rural % 
an ity an ity and ity and ity 
census census census census 
division] Urban division] Uban division) “ban division] Uban 
Nova Scotia—Con. 
Guysbporough.s. 006. wort. .t.c host. 4-13 = - 2-76 - - 1-97 - - | — 8-2 - - 
Laie EE eS ae eee ae = 4-10 = - 297) = e 1-97 e a beac: bs 
Urbans F 000=40909e, ok soscc ke ores — 4-29 - - 2°68) 
1S NTE oben ba: ae Oe oi ration ae Be wre 3-09 - - 2-07 - - 1-44 - - + 0:6 - - 
BRAIN Pert Ae ee erie Ne osc eee - 3°72 - - 2°73 - - 1-83 - - — 0-9 ~ 
Urban, 5,000-29,999 (Dartmouth). - 2-86 | 2-86 - 2-06 | 2-06 - 1-52 | 1:82 - +15-9 |+15-9 
‘“* 30,000 and over (Halifax) . - 2-78 | 2-78 - 1-75 | 1-75 - DDT el 2i7, — 2-3 |— 2-3 
18 I KISL OAc ee, Ga 3:75 - - 2-52 - - 1-83 - - — 7-9 = ~ 
RICA eee he aera - 3°95 - - ae 
Wxrbancnnder 1 000ns. A. 0. oe. - 2-71 - - 1-78 - - 1-83 - - — 7-9 - 
Sh (000-4 O99E ok. ies ted es - 3-13 - - 1-83) 
JST EES ARE a mE oe Ge, + OREN 4-96 - - 2-87 - - 1-50 - - —23-7 - - 
PUUrAal eee os eek dee ok eee - 5-01 - ~ 2-85 
UnpaneuncderneO00c 4. acne ae: - 4-96 - ~ 2-66 - - 1-50 - - —23-7 - 
meee at O00=4 2999. ets 5: ee ek ee - 4-77 - - 2-98 
Sing Srepe eer kn. Mh. eek: cee, 3:19 - - 2-21 - - 1-52 - - |+ 41-0 - - 
Jaye hae ee tery SA i - 3-44 - - 2-47 
Wirban-e under weOOOrs, <& «wos. ace 2s < - 2-71 - - 1:76 ~ - 1-52 ~ - + 1-0 - 
ee LROOO=4 909 wen. 8 castes - 2-41 - - 1-52 
PUNCH DUE os BSE O UN ob ood cael. See 3°41 ; - - 2-30 = - 1-24 - - | —13-0 - - 
Ute aS. Oe a Raa ees Sear ees fae, tree fm 62 - - 2 * . pens ee. - 
Urban, 1,000-4,999..............., =|) “oe7 tal dee ~. |) sap} 1-24 13-0 
Fee PT CONIA 3 cists Bios | 3-34 ; ye - 2-13 ; - - 1-39 - - — 3-6 - - 
PUMP erat ar eee Mice eS oce oT 2 . = _ 16 a4 ; rE Bs 2 
Urban, 1,000-4,999................ ae44 Bama) Ge = 1- @.3tf)l in 1-49 roe 
“ 5;000-29,999 2s os 5. Boe, - 3-12 - - 1-98 - = = = = = = 
New Glasgow - — | 2-92 - - 1-79 - - 1:13 ~ - |-—10-5 
Stellarton..... - — | 3-47 - - 2:37 - 1-36 - - |—22-9 
QUIG'S 1; oo ee aie ae ee ee 3:25 ~ - 2°37 - ~ 1-64 - = — 3-1 ~ - 
Rural ery ete ee, Soy he Bn - 3°40 ~ - hy * of 1-64 a * mee ey | 4 
Wrbanst000=4;990 Weal sols cccte eee 2-82 - - 2-01 
RachiMon dts. eat coe ee 4-90 ~ ~ 3:06 - - 2-03 = al ar lio - - 
DRGT aera ast eee MN on ode tes - 4-90 - - 3-06 - - 2-03 = sel ceateaelea - 
SNelOUmNOt et. oo.5 Orb coh cate Me 3-60 ~ - 2-48 - - 1°75 - - — 5-9 - - 
RIED bone Pe Rr TSI Ho's Yi A chen - 3-66 - - 2-52 
Wrbant under.1,000..0..4.. dod. s ee - 4-24 - - 2-98 - ~ 1-75 - - — 5-9 - 
es WOQU =A 090 tare Herrin cect hacia ~ 3°15 - - 2-20 
Wi CUOEIO As ca.ct Ohi ieee IR ets Pearse 4-00 - - 2-38 ~ - 1-33 - - —16:7 - - 
Circle sees, © ReMi ache Sen ne oe ~ 4-00 - - 2-38 - - 1-33 - - —16-7 - 
NeArMTOUCI Hts tahoe ees uncthones Bye 74 - - 2-39 - - 1-47 - - — 6-8 - - 
Rural mee Ket stele ste seeisas cei) ee avcussel stata ane ie - 3-99 = = 2 eo a s 1-62 es a = 032 $e 
Wiebans 1,000='4:999) < boss eee goes - 5-55 - - 3-30 
es 5,000-29,999 (Yarmouth).. - Oo lie) Oks = 1-95 | 1-95 - 1:26 | 1-26 - — 2:2 |— 2-2 
New Brunswick................... 4-01 - - 2°93 ~ ~ 1-82 = - |—5-7 ~ - 
CUTE ter, Pee A Ls «och, tothe Boek aides - 4-45 - - 3-17 E: 
Urban, underplt000M~.1.000. 08.0. « - 3:07 ~ - 1-85 - - 2:00 - - — 7:3 = 
- 1000-4999) boda. Sn eccc - 3-41 - - 2-16 
rs 5,000-29,999...........-.. - 3-22 - - 2-03 - - 1-21 - - —16:5 - 
= 30,000 and over........... = 2-92 - ~ 1-77 - - 1-35 ~ - | + 2-7 - 
Wilbon Seth Wed, Sicokces.. 3-69 2 = 2-61 - o 1-75 - + 1-7 ~ per 
Lie SEES ¢ an ot See er - 3-69 - - 2-61 - - 1-75 - = ise: ker x 
Warlotoms os cet ccc aclae secre te heks 3-42 - - 2:38 - - 1-49 - - — 6-2 - - 
MUUTAL: Coane hos eee ~ 3:61 - - 2-60 
Waban vunder 1000s. sts. uses «oo - 2-70 - ~ 1-75 - - 1-49 - - — 6-2 - 
& 15000-74099). hrc eaee - 2-77 - - 1-72 
Chartotes Ae ie eee ss he acdc kent 3:07 - - 2-01 - - 1-22 - - —19-0 ~ - 
CIT SL ae here OP pets Pe es ee - 3-26 - = e = 1-29 a b.. —19-0 x 
Urban. 000=4.990....*. Fa.3.) nes. - 2-72 - - 1-53 


1,2 See footnotes (2) and (3), respectively, page 234. 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertility—Con. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHLDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FoR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children Standardized number Percentage change in 


Gross reproduction 


born per of children born tel. 1941 gross reproduction 
married woman per woman a? rates, 1931-19412 
Province, county or census division, |---|] |] —  —___—_—__ 
rural and urban size groups County Pinus County Rural County avid County Rims 
feuds and | City Some and eh a and | City nema and | City 
division| "20 division| U'ban division| “ban division] Uban 
New Brunswick—Con. 
Sia dad SL eee cee ula Soe Rare 5-65 - - 4-04 ~ 3-06 - - — 5-4 - - 
ARE EAR! Se RET 5-93 |  - 4-21 ¥ e8 gael ee 
iba: POO E008 eid ac cin se eh - 3-56 - ~ 2-31 ig 
HC ONUT nat ceo eM en NE ges encom 5-57 - ~ 3-69 - 2-57 ~ - |-—7-9 - - 
Di dlbe:) Ie Re See ie oe es ge + ~ 5-57 ~ - 3-69 - 2-57 - - — 7-9 ~ 
SGN gt aS trans ota. «charts ekg ane 3-13 - - 2-07 - 1-33 - - |— 9-0 o - 
Paral Sy ht Ai ee Sine - 3-30 ~ - 2°15 
Urban; under 1/0002... 5. cca - 2-65 - - 1-37 ~ 1-33 - - — 9-0 ~ 
e 1000 =4 7099 SC a cast ies - 2-37 - ~ 1-72 
Wadd wasksat tele kn anturticrst honeec 5-62 - = 4-32 - 2-43 - - —18-1 - - 
1 Rg Tyg) URS egy 2 gen eon a | PO - 6-10 - - 4-89\ a 2-66 ee _ | ~16-7 a 
Wrban, 1,000-4,99093 0). ess. eee - 5-39 ~ - 3-86) 
§ 5,000-29,999 (Edmundston) - 4-37 | 4-37 ~ 3-06 | 3-06 ~ 1-74 | 1-74 - —29-7 |—29-7 
oye garage es SOS des a Red ere 4-68 - - 3-23 ~ 2-14 - ~ — 3-1 - - 
EVA ca OF a eT RER 33 Mey Seater enchas creo 4-83 - - 3-48 a 2-14 i wv igs y ‘3 
Orban, 1 000-4:998.. F5. tie ech Si 2 - 4-16 — 2-47) 
CHUIBOIS Gad 248s sv is Rromtennitie meses 3-53 - - 2°57 1-83 - - +12-4 - ~ 
POAT i ean sept oR i Sars Oe - 3-53 - - 2-57 - 1-83 - +12-4 = 
Vestigouche  ¢2 liste. b ose oak 5-16 - - 3-86 _ 2-23 - - —16-4 - ~ 
UE RAANAAL Sieh AeA it beac cofera teste ais tevaletors - 5:79 - - 4-56 a 2-55 —17-2 
Urbans 1 0004 O09 0) bocce or en ~ 4-00 - - 3-13 a 7s 
s 5,000-29,999 (Campbellton) - 4-13 | 4-13 - 2°65 - 1-40 | 1:40 - —26-8 |—26-8 
She ONT dors 44.5 «cio doe culate gets 2-94 - - 1-78 - 1-29 - - + 0-9 = = 
UUIa eae ice. cae he a ntabek - 3-03 - - 1-82 ~ 1-08 - - — 3-2 - 
Urban, 30,000 and over (Saint John) - 2-92 | 2-92 1-77 ~ 1-35 | 1-35 - | + 2-7 |+ 2-7 
Sinbarye: soos a ee 3-70 ~ - 2-88 - 2:17 = - | +14-6 - - 
ETI) ih COE oes Ue bes ceo ree ak 3-70 - - 2-88 - 2-17 - +14-6 Se 
WACLORIA, WORE Ee Oeics once: cuaee 4-54 - ~ 3-48 - 2-02 - - | —17-1 - ~ 
Rura ] 408 aoe 6:98h we les Sele ie te ata) wm eetiaie0 fas - 4-50 = = 3-52 D) 02 17 1 
Waban ei7000=4,999 s-. cok sieve ote ea - 4-94 ~ - 3-21 r a * * 
Westmorland S86 cack cnt haste eee 3-69 - = 2-42 - 1-44 - - — 1-8 ~ - 
FUGA 9, RN aes ee a et - 4-22 - - 2-93 
Urban, under >000 se.8 vee eee - 4-03 - - 2-53 - 1-68 - — |.+ 0:8 - 
1,000- 4,999 Fe SE Oe - 3°66 = ~ 2-25 
# 5,000-29,999 (Moncton). . = 2-98 | 2-98 - 1-85 - 1-13 | 1-13 - — 7-4 |— 7-4 
Bor kent hex SER 3 Loren meee dees 3-27 - _ 2-28 - 1-43 - - | — 3-9 - - 
Marah furiics | vest cess ohamc, z B-¢1 tt = 2 2-73 Laie 
Urban, 1,000- 4,999......1.20.22!: a oro hie = 2-18 ‘ Sas > 3 
oh 5,000-29,999 (Fredericton). =~ 2°64 | 2-64 - 1-60 - 0-87 | 0-87 - —12-6 |—12-6 
Oachees Wes... 5.5 ite des 4°36 - 2-81 - 1-64 - - | —15-0 - - 
Rural Freee des, eos ea - 5-59 - - 3-86 
Urban, under! 000) 3" ee. ~ 4-52 ~ - 2-69 - 2°15 ~ - —12-2 ~ 
1,0 0- 4,999 setae eee - 4-22 - = 2°71 
A B,000=29:999 He case os 2 _ 4-20 = - 2-64 - 1-60 - - — 2-0 - 
es 30, 000 and over........... ~ 3°50 - - 2-14 - 1-16 - - | —18-8 - 
PADTIBA IES 00 RE eee ahi Sh 4-72 - - 4-46 ~ 3:02 - - | —14-5 - - 
Rural) oy ee ee ee Re - 5-39 - - 5-01 
Urban, under 1,000................ - 3-45 - - 3-71 - 3-02 - -— | —14-5 - 
a 1,000=4:999). .i...)::0%,c one eee = 3°21 - - 3°12 
AT Pence 505) EL Sie ee oe 3-99 ~ - 2-70 - 1-54 - - — 7:3 = m= 
Era) Dek est ae ee eee a 4-22 - - 2-86 
Urban, under: 1:000:3. keene oe - 4-65 - - 2-99 - 1-52 - - = = 
1,000- 4, 1 aN RR C2 - 3°13 = - 2-08 
a oe 000-29, 999 (Lachute)..... -67 | 3-67 - 2-53 - 1-59 | 1-59 - = a 
Ariibuaks 0% $i sete sk 6 ab dike oak 5-49 - - 3-63 - 2-15 ~ - | —11-8 - = 
Law bigs olen i age Re gt ee ed Wie ANG Enis ~ 6-39 - 4-45 
Urban, under. 13000.2...05. 0. eo ~ 5-33 ~ - 2-95 - 2-37 - - |). -~i4 - 
£ 1,000- 4, LLU Me Apnea 4 Ye - 4-97 - - 2-70 
J 5,000-29,999 (Victoriaville) - 4-34 | 4-34 - 2-99 - 1-88 | 1-88 - |— 91 i-— 9-1 


1,2 See footnotes (2) and (8), respectively, page 234. 
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i AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 


REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FOR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Province, county or census division, 
rural and urban size groups 


Quebec—Con. 

BAL Ot Ne a ees oe 0 rhe oie states by» 
TRUITT aati, pe Mepinenee Ac ieiien Si i aerate & 
Urbanttunder. 1:000...6..05.%05255.04% 

“ TeOOO =A 999 DS. oo Arclethrovens vet 
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2a Vi gal eye dpe Oe ee ee ey See, 
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Urban, mnderst O00: .1..ciae us tae ae 

1,000- 4, QOL Ts Per ke dancct ae 
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TRUST Sr Rae Se Se die eel Rae tee Fer 
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MERON Weed cast ahead hve cot usc tavese ner ntons 


[ SEe ar ee cen a 
© Bs 000-29-900- |... sche. 


Cap-de-la-Madeleine 

Grand’ Mére......... 

1a; BUGQUC. cisterns 

Cltarleviare ic th ad fa aaa seuss 
RTA eee choco nc ite crain viscete ees 


Wrban, under G000K 2.5. Sea ee 
a 1000-4099 Rw. ix SA. c a. 


Wirban. Under) O00 see. ccs.se -8 ois 
oe T0004 909 oe ethisba: obs: 


CLIT eit ct eid esurc atte dons 
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Kénogami..... 


Bib Ae) ie 8 [OKW of ara, 6) 00. Qpe Sper ele le 9\0).0''m 6 = 


bes AmcderwtiOO0: nies eee: 
“ 1,000-4, N00) ..4 28.0. ae. 


1,2 See footnotes (?) and (3), respectively, page 234. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FOR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER . 

ee a ee ee ee 

Number of children | Standardized number 

born per of children born 


Percentage change in 


a4 
Gross reproductio gross reproduction 


married woman per woman rate}, 1 rates, 1931-19412 
Province, county or census division, ae es ee ee a 2 
rural and urban size groups own tie Rural 2 Caueicr Rural 4 oeaty Rural : a OunEy, Rural Z = 
and=, | City an ity an ity an ity 
census census census census 
division] U"ban division] ban division| Utban division] Pan 
Quebec—Con. 
Deux-Montagnesit. .onccis cs cc fee eee 4-49 - - 2:77 = - 1-51 - - —24-4 - - 
RAR A © ON Scot 5, nek ticcane - 4-91 - - 3-10 
(Wban wander 14000); sk... actin. - 4-44 - - 2-28 - — 1-51 - ~ —24-4 - 
. APO OO EE 9GG aise es - 3-29 - - 2-10 
Ly archestens t. erie chetietecsaalaites. 6-43 - = 4-39 - - 2:73 - ~ —11-9 ~ - 
aba ook, ke cise tpe ts Res aucce hee - 6-46 - - 4-46 te x 2-73 ra wp ey a 
Warbsananinder 1,000 ...42.8°.. 2.80 - 5-95 - - 3-14 
Py Fithia VON, Sh wewkits death aM eaae ke 4-81 - - 3-49 - - Be ie = - — 5-6 - - 
PORTAL y waite: BRB oh ox da crmege - 5-39 - - 3:96);  _ x 2-63 ll v2 - 3 
Urban; amder! 000% ..$.2<..< cc<caane - 5-06 - - 2-97 
< 5300029; 999 oe crc et - 4-16 ~ ~ 3-08 - - - - ~ ~ - 
Drummondville........ - - | 3-86 ~ — | 2-67 - - 1-47 - - |—41-3 
St-Joseph-de-Grantham. - - | 4-71 - - | 4-10 - — | 2-45 ~ - - 
Prontenacaiicice aie seat cae 6-12 - - 4-61 = = 2-60 - - —18-1 - - 
JS UURTSY Sg ae AA ae Sp ON RN Bie sea - 6-43 - - 5-04 : 
Wrbanazunder 10000. cocces suis ene ~ 6:17 - ~ 3°56 - - 2-60 - = —18-1 - 
* 1000 —4:990 5 oan la. Sse ata, ~ 4-77 - 3-40 
KASD OVE) cos eas ce MMe a Cea taerad 5-55 = = 4-03 - - 2-67 ~ - s - - 
Rural Se Ok oc weds e he a ele eae - 5-65 - 4-17) 
Unban imeder 1,000 <i wo... 2 Beate - 4.58 - - 3.5 - - 2-67 - - - ~ 
pene OO0=4 OOO Se UF ee oy seed ake - 4-74 - - 3-35 
ABD GW cveg: absab ae sitctelanues ciletaeate 5-93 - - 4-68 = - 3-08 - - - - ~ 
Puitbe eek Paves owes ea vabasen - 5-98 - - ay s a 3.08 *, ¥ 2 a 
Urban,1;000=4,999) 2 is.aee doetees - 5-55 - - 4-05 
Madeleine Islands.................. 5-64 - - 3-95 - - 2-54 - - —18-5 - - 
[SSi CEL ON SER ne ae Cee eee: Pee - 5-64 ~ - 3-95 - - 2-54 - - —18-5 - 
(GALAN OO tees Rate, ions Sens Se Ae 4-72 ~ - 3-40 - - 2-09 - - ~ - - 
UT eer ee Ste sora wia - 4-86 - ~ 3-56 
Wroan., under !.000.. 4.5240 cnec - 3-83 - - 2-51 - - 2-09 - - - - 
BS 1000-45999 okie acd tee? - 4-33 ~ - 3-00 
GS (UNA ae Re ie 6 AE eS core OO Mie 4-53 ~ - 3-23 - - 1-98 - - - - - 
ILA! ape ees Becks neces ~ 5-33 - - 3-68 
Urbans underi O00 466 e oe 4 - 4-49 - ~ 3-19 - - 2-36 - ~ - - 
a 1000-4999). 8 2 Sankt doe = 4-21 - - 3-45 
“ 30,000 and over (Hull)..... ~ 4-53 | 4-53 - 3:47 | 3017 - 1-91 |} 1-91 - —15-9 |—15-9 
ENN ANG GONE xc Selec eirc.ciee ec 3°81 - - 2-44 - - 1-64 - = — 4-2 ~ - 
aralt’ 2 Bae Rahs inert oe - 3-96 - - 2-57 
Wrban-under 1,000) -s:csr. case sec oc - 3°41 - - 1-92 - - 1-64 - = — 4-2 - 
¢ 1;000—4,999.5.-4 Was dv hos. - 3-18 ~ ~ 1-99 
Hi erallet Wem es, Bakes. ces ents Ke caees 4-52 - a 2-85 - - 1-73 - - — 5-4 - - 
PEUGEEELL 1 RE IG Ee Be acyl a es nie - 4°83 - - 8-11 
(rpanwinderdO008 4555086 ..4- ee ~ 4-25 - - 2-06 - - 1-73 - ~ — 5-4 - 
és TO0U=4 909 Ae as eee - 4-09 - - 2-68 
DOWEL Or oak ocios cde Oe tens 5-44 - ~ 3-36 - = 1-88 — - —17-2 - - 
daaiine Paes Sette 4 <a ee ~ 5-84 - - 3-81 
Urban; under-1:000)..2.)....52-0... ~ 6-56 - - 4-79 - - 2-18 - ~ —14-4 ~ 
« T0002 9904 et he. ean - 4-83 - - 2-68 
< 5,000-29,999 (Joliette)...... ~ 4-93 | 4-93 ~ 2-89 | 2-89 - 1-55 | 1-55 - —18-8 |—18-8 
NGAI OUTASK AN uma. eae aren aes 6-17 - - 3-76 ~ - 2-14 ~ - —19-2 - - 
REGUEAL Eee, ho 8 EAN: ee eee he -- - 6-35 - - 4-00 
Urbans under s 000..e sk eenor.: - 5-40 - - 2-47 - ~ 2-14 ~ - —19-2 = 
L000=4,909 23, 2 Re ~ 5-14 - - 2-80 
Wabellor. vta.4 3 .cke costes eho 5-67 ~ - 4-35 - - 2-74 - - —13-2 - - 
Legh EP. 5 aa, a ors SAR ae eke - 5+ 82 - - 4-71 
Unban, under 1;000:/%.2.2..2...4-. - 5-33 ~ - 3°71 - - 2-74 - - —13-2 - 
g 1eO0G=4, 990s 8 err. - 21 - - 3°35 
LAG St-J ean loon aan. eae 6-20 - - 4-93 - - 2-85 ae - - - - 
JR Ng Ed Leland neem ocak CPIM is fg BE tt ~ 7-02 - - 5-75 
Wrpbansundert5000;.)..4...42 0.0% - 5:36 - - 3-97 - - 2-84 - - - - 
cs 1000 —145909 acy fan oe - bad - - 4-25 
=) 5,000-29,999 (St-Joseph- 
d’Alma) - 5-53 | 5-53 - 4-56 | 4-56 - 2°87 | 2-87 - - - 


1,2 See footnotes (2) and (3), respectively, page 234. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCT.ON RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FOR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children | Standardized number Percentage change in 


Gross reproduction 


born per of children born gross reproduction 
sing, married woman per woman ratet, 1941 rates, 1931-19412 
Province, county or census division, |————__--—__—- Sn | 
rural and urban size groups ee. Rural ee eee Rural - Pieiacly Rural Af bes Rural . 
an ty an ty an. wy an ity 
census census census census 
division urban division urban division urban division urban 
Quebec—Con. 
ACS U-V CaN: Wiser wie sins tess e oieere es 6-36 = - 4-93 - - 3-18 - == - - - 
otras te Meee. cee. tero Mele bis xa remiee as - 6-73 - ~ 5-55 
Wibansundermt000)..9... 6.06085 e> - 5-83 - - 4-06 - - 3°18 - - - - 
ee 1AO00 34-999 <5 acs occ tines - 5-62 - ~ 3-91 
IL Gaye rhiy (eae GR an S Hae Beak conan 4-66 = - 2-99 = - 1-59 - - —18-8 - - 
I Reretlhne ea ot aOR A Bh 5c Nol eater tea - 4-75 - - 3-04 
Wrbansnundersit000...1.00. det. ester - 4-65 - - 3-53 - ~ 1-59 = - —18-8 = 
if HOO H4999 Ni Pee cet ieee. - 4.34 - ~ 2-75 
L’ ets a dag LOR LEY MR ERE 8 4-99 = - 3-13 - - 1-91 - - —10-4 - - 
5 ER RaEa, be, yi te Ae lili a Panes - 5-05 - - 3-25 3 rf 1-91 44 a 10-4 
on AVAL Ce Ee) 2 ie Pa a - 4-89 - - 2-93 ie a 
NEO VAS RENE olor Gudess.os, bd eset 5-34 - - 2-92 - - 1-50 - - —22-0 - - 
Rr eg Peete cy cyte tee sme oo dlsuenees a - 5-78 - - 3°35 
Urban, uncerd C008. sceceurcist ees ~ 5-34 - - 3-02 - ~ 1-66 - - —28-6 - 
1,000-4, Co ein alae ge EME 2M ~ 5-23 = - 3-14 
* 5; 000-29, O00) AL. oe ote ae - 5-06 - - 2-60 - - - - = = 
Lauzon....... - - | 5-10 - — | 2-79 - — | 1-54 - - |—12-9 
Lévistenuasos - - | 5-01 - — | 2-50 - — | 1-31 - —- |—16-9 
WMSlotar ees ides Os cee ee: 6-09 - - 3°94 - - 2-35 - - — 7-7 - - 
J Ste Sac Big koe ene BRC aici = 6-10 = = 4-03 a a 2-35 be ey 
Urban minders O00". c...5 0m. ene ~ 5-64 - - 2-22 = 
NGO UIDIEIONO rat ee nciactopancorass ets. te 5-96 - - 3°84 - - 2-29 - - —13-9 - ~ 
Era een itd fe ds oh ci oe oases - 6-18 - ~ 4-21 
Wrbanincderd OOO s00 s2 eee seo - 5-39 - - 3-06 - - 2-29 - - —13-9 - 
Mt 1,000-4, aye go - 5-23 - - 2-96 
IMASKINONG Oy Hivericks caer ne esate e ots 5-54 - - 3-55 - - 1-98 = - | —16-5 - - 
DEVUGE OEP G ERC oaks sco fcvaie pciwialt - 5-86 = - 3°85 
Wirban, under :Q00!.0.5 01.0608 + es - 5-20 - - 2-85 - - 1-98 - - —16-5 - 
1 OOGH4 O90 obs chs cst sae - 4-60 - - 2-90 
1 ESTE ON Cacia SRE Ae ens oe a eS a 5-65 - - 4-22 - = 2-55 - - - _ = 
Ur eee ree tee bea daiemmictanas + - 5-90 - - 4-63) 
Urbanminder a 000 sbe cat wet-ecs es - 5-05 - - ary - - 2-55 - - - - 
e TOOQ=4 999s Ree re ok oe shows - 5-18 - - 3-64 
IEA Da OCiOe tein. iciirats oeio-seaecyels Gs 6-09 - - 4-78 - - 3-17 - - - - ~ 
ECTS ee eerste scricpasleca ay ones - 6-28 ~ ~ 5-24 
Wrbanmundert.000.. 5200.0 eres ey. - 5-83 - - 3-92 - - 3-17 - - - - 
es TeOOO=4, 099s. nha cei + - 5-61 - - 3-92 \ 
IMGCaNbICK.. sctrace caw oc eer eee tains 5:31 - - 3-46 - ~ 2-17 - - —14-9 - - 
EU TU yoreds cexcre 2 ofelenchs Bite a seats Bis - 5-99 - - 4-28 
Wrbansunder 1,000... .ds5ee0ey.6 - 5-29 ~ - 3-05 - - 2-25 - - —11-9 - 
4 O00 =4:999 we ce se ces oe - 4-81 ~ - 2-32) 
“ 5,000-29,999 (Thetford 
Mines) - 4-73 | 4-73 - 3-47 | 3-47 - 2-04 | 2-04 - | —24-8 |—24-8 
IRS EXOTIC ae Onna ar ARE Pree CP 3°77 = - 2°47 - - 1-49 - - | — 5:0 - = 
TRALEE 08 ele Ae ae eines: ae areas - 4.25 - - 2-81 
Wirparaanger) 000... s.c. ss.0 430 ates» = 3-43 - - 1-93 - - 1-49 - - — 5-0 - 
oe WONO=4 O99 Oya cco omc 0.5 - 3-33 - - 2-24 
Mon t@alimicr seeeranca sctic artonwa ats <i 5-30 - - 3°39 - ~ 2-08 - - | —10-2 - - 
TESIES eee ie Gok Beas of otaiteveuckeuelont steto ete: - 5-41 - - 3-60) 
rpan asunder 1:000% sa. s'cmase os.5 - 4-95 - ~ oa - - 2-08 ~ - | —10-2 - 
3 TOOG=4:999 erick coite ates aie - 4-98 ~ - 2-82 
Bfonpn any piesa COE rane as 7 aon 5°77 - - 3°62 ~ - 2-22 - - | —12-0 - = 
Dine een te #6 O16 OS thew mM © 8g RCH Se Oe an 6 00 = ays 3 87) ne > D 92 = = —12 0 = 
Urban wt 000—4,999. shed. tick. - 4-93 - - 2-81 
IMOnbIMoOrency - sees aeons een. « 5-92 - - 3-62 - - 1-76 - - —28-3 - - 
Rae ee oo eh hae ca chore oe - 6-15 - - 3-94 
Urban-sunder 000) 25... ctre flewds - 5:07 - - 3-00 - - 1-76 - - —28-3 - 
a 1000—4,999) ic ewct ances ~ 4-62 - - 2-09 


1,2 See footnotes (2) and (3), respectively, page 234. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FOR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children | Standardized number Percentage change in 


Gross reproduction 


born per of children born ratel, 1941 gross reproduction 
married woman per woman “ rates, 1931-19412 


Province, county or census division, 


rural and urban size groups County ural County Baral County Rea County Rural 


or . or F or : or B 
and | City and | City and | City and | City 
census census census census 
division urban division| “?@" division} 47022 division urban 
Quebec—Con. 
Montrealalsland o.6s.as.0 os sc dhclece. 3-29 - = 2:00;>. - - 1-04 - - ~ = ~ 
IEUEEEELLS, ues itess iif Gene te - 4-29 - - 1-30) 
trbanyunderls000..'.2.5.. 2 5.88 ae - 3-22 - - hoe - - 0-81 - - - - 
+. TOOO A999 4. cic vtec desareie ere Sat ss 2-97 - - 1-95 
+ 9;000=29; 999: beac. 3.0 dwg - 3-05 - ~ 1-54 - - - - - = = 
Lachine...... - - 3-60 ~ - 2-24 - - 1-22 — - |{—12-5 
Westmount... - -— | 2-31 - ~ 1-00 - —- | 0-33 - - |+15-0 
Montreal N... - — | 4-15 ~ — | 2-87 - - 1-34 - - - 
St-Laurent.... - — | 3-59 - - 1-78 - - | 1-03 - - |—380-4 
Urban, 30,000 and over............ - 3°31 - ~ 2-05 - - - - - - - 
Montreal..... - — | 3-36 - — | 2-08 ~ ~ 1-10 - - |—18-9 
Outremont. ~ — | 2-86 - - 1-42 ~ — | 0-42 - — |+15-2 
Verduni.27 - - 2-87 - - 1-99 ~ - 1-02 - —- |—23-0 
Jesus slandstte eh eck cee eZ 4-18 - - 2-52 - ~ 1-23 - - - - ~ 
EMUIPSE A met ok Enaicytnaice Ree ae eaten ~ 4-54 ~ - 2-93 
iWrbangunder'1,000..35: -..) Bevke ~ 2-45 - - 1-62 - - 1-23 - ~ - ~ 
as 1000-4099 ho ee dos - 3:97 - ~ 2-12 
Napiervillesiiyetin.. # Unt ee) eS 4-85 - - 3:10 - - 1-93 ~ - —10-7 - ~ 
RAI cee Sask, Mk a nko he eee - 5-14 = - 3-49 
Unban, under 1,000.32 2. b.bock.. - 3-78 - - 2-33 ~ - 1-93 - - —10-7 - 
Unban, 1:000-4,099.8. seni c Sasa e < ~ 4-60 ~ - 2-45 
INJEGISU PEEL A eas cetinow sicko ee 5-76 - - 3-26 - ~ 2-08 - - — 9-9 - - 
RPG reek ee Ae he. ce Ae = 6-09 - - 3°97 
Urban, ander 1/000. 4... =) 2.41.2 4-93 ~ - 2-60 ~ - 2-08 - - — 9-9 - 
= ft Q00=4 900 2 fore Bae 3 ~ 4-79 - - 1-45 
IBAPINCAUS:.. Shula Jatt ate seca PROM 5:07 - o> 3-57 - - 2-13 ~ - | —16-7 - - 
Pu rai le Senet. 6 he el Ba - 5-39 - - 3-94 
iGeban, under t0005.%.; vd dunesk - = 5-20 - ~ 3-19 - - 2-13 - ~ —16-7 - 
y 1 000-4/909).. oo 2 seca eek - 4-54 - ~ 3-11 
OBIS HOR Ee ss ce Poe os oes ee 4-74 - - 3-16 ~ ~ 1-94 - - —13-0 = ~ 
RUA ec meee) nich on ee tee - 4-90 - - 3°33 
Urbanunder W000:..%. sos0sbdecce ~ 4-06 - ~ 2-53 - ~ 1-94 - = —13-0 - 
“ LS O0G=45900 see = tim ctl 5-08 - - 3-43 
POrineulec webs oteie cineca lee. 5-75 - - 3°55 - - 1-91 - - —20-7 - - 
rales sss. pee tans tee ck: - 5-99 ~ ~ 3-72 
Urban sundoeres000s.4...4. 58 aon. - 5-69 - ~ 3°22 - = 1-91 - - —20-7 - 
“ £000=43999 sete eee hae cee - 5-28 - = 3°34 
QUED OC onic RIR ON ais OK CS 4-58 - - 2-47 - - 1-42 _ - —21-5 - ~ 
UES practi Ae oon oes Lee boars _ 4-90 - - 2-64 
Urban-undert1e000s5r.02 8. te ke - 3-35 - - 2°38 - - 1-68 - - - - 
=< DB O00FE 908 Cee iste ce - 5-09 - - 2°83 
sf 5,000-29,999 (Montmorency) - 5-43 | 5-43 - 3°83 | 3-83 ~ 1-98 | 1-98 - - - 
of 30,000 and over (Quebec).. - 4-45 | 4-45 - 2-38 | 2-38 - 1-33 | 1-33 - —27-0 |—27-0 
ACH CU ls 8 ardent Sansone. 4-68 ~ - 3-09 - - 1-68 ~ = —11-5 - ~- 
BCULAES Oe er chin fe ok se rs Be - 5-24 - - 3-37 
Urban, ander 1000.25.60 cee sae. ~ 4-69 - ~ 2-35 - - 1-66 - - — 7:7 - 
a 1, 000= 490928: < Sek ob, - 3-97 ~ - 2-92 
es 5,000-29,999 (Sorel)........ - 4-47 | 4-47 ~ 3-04 | 3-04 ~ 1-69 | 1-69 - —13-3 |—13-3 
Richironas per seer ce cay, cle 4-52 - - 3-20 - = 2-04 - - —13-2 - - 
Rubel fet ts Sear ee eee seis - 5-28 - ~ 3-72 
Urban, underl-000>- 9.254. sates... - 3°24 - - 1-89 - - 1-94 - - - - 
ss 1 000=45 900 a PO ee - 4-00 - - 2-60 
‘ 5,000-29,999 (Asbestos)... ~ 4-09 | 4-09 - 3-61 | 3-61 - 2-34 - - - - 
IM ONS KI cae one Peer Sete eae 5-96 ~ - 4-02 - - 2-46 - - — 4-4 - - 
RARE Lees tre oy ty ike Cen eee n ts eae - 6-37 - - a) 
Urban; under 1000s). chan - 5-72 - ~ 3-79 = - 2-61 - = + 1-4 - 
4 1000-4999): 5.35. Sie - 5-29 - - 2-97) 
£6 5,000-29,999 (Rimouski)... - 4-79 | 4-79 - 2-68 | 2-68 - 1-87 | 1-87 = —27-5 |—27-5 
Rouvillettcet\ were. A Lee ee oe. 4-29 - - 2-63 - - 1-61 - - | — 8:3 - - 
Da Tih: eee a. A amaete| Secs bien, 8 - 4-48 - ~ 3-03 
Urban arider'), 000 sa.) a . 3-81 - - 2-17 - ~ 1-61 - - — 8-3 - 
¢ 1000-4999 0. Bees. - 4-11 - - 2-11 


1,2 See footnotes (2) and (3), respectively, page 234. 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertility—Con. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, ror ceNsSuUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children | Standardized number - Percentage change in 


Gross reproduction 


born per of children born gross reproduction 
married woman per woman ratel, 1941 rates, 1931-19412 
Province, county or census division, | ————H—-----—_____ 
rural and urban size groups oreo Rural if Pounty Rural : comes Rural eguosy Rural 
an ity an ity an ity 
census census census census 
division urban division urban division urban division 
Quebec—Con. 
Le Oy ean el De Sa 5-03 ~ - 4-14 - = 2-72 - - —15-0 
PRL OL tase inte tite REIS Ryo Oe SERS. ls aihdeavete. c - 5-19 - - 4-24) 
Urban, anider 1,000... es 6 - 5-44 - _ oA - - 2:72 = - 
sis HOOQ HT 900 sag. fc uslea ess ~ 2-51 - ~ 2-64 
POOR ye gets th. bys hey ce 4.37 - - 2-94 - - 1-94 ~ - | —11-1 
1 agiitier | kre Lee area. delet. Ga iad eam _ 5-09 - ~ 3-57 
Urbant under 1,000... 2 acc on = 4-40 - - 2-65 - - 2-16 - ~ 
TO 00-3999 ve ee vei - 2-98 - - 2-08 
Re 5,000-29,999 (Granby)..... ~ 4-13 | 4-13 - 2-74 | 2-74 - 1-72 | 1-72 - 
MOF DFOOMON ceicl as Pou f oo see aisles. 3-66 - = 2-30 - - 1-32 - - —8-2 
Ural ee $e i ier. alae - 4-73 - - 2-98 
Urban} under 1,000)... .....0. 0... - 4-38 = - 3:07 - - 1-26 - = 
s TO00=4, 990 ro cs Cee it: - 2°37 - - 1-45 
se 30,000 and over 
(Sherbrooke) - 3:53 | 3-53 - 2-23 | 2-23 - 1-33 | 1-33 ~ 
ot tt Oe ao STS I) Pee ae ee ae 4-88 - - 3-01 ~ 1-58 - - | —19-8 
TER Sie Sart eS ee = 5-09 = = 3°31 fe % 1-58 3, z 
tira incder? 000... .!..... 0.54.6. ~ 4-53 ~ - 2-56 
Sh SA A Bas AR on aCe ae et ae 3°92 - - 2-64 = - 1-65 _ - — 5-0 
LESTIRDY Ee sie seg aie Oe or eel - 4-25 - - 2-92 
Urban} wader 12,0002. 62) ones bee. - 2-98 - - 1-72 - ~ 1-51 - ~ 
os TOON 34,099. kee - 3-71 - - 2°38 
os 5,000-29,999 (Magog)...... a 4-10 | 4-10 - 2-99 | 2-99 - 1-93 | 1-93 - 
Pett VeRPIBA NR ie. fs ORE athe 4-24 ~ = 2°30 - - 1-29 ~ - | —11-9 
1g ay do 2d ea en eae - 4-66 - - 3-19 
iirbam,waderl,000... -..... ss. 2. - 3-96 - - 1-84 = - 1-80 - ~ 
ag ODO 14-999 2 oe oe. ise ~ 4-09 - ~ 2-65 
sf 5,000-29,999 ; 
(St-Hyacinthe) - 4-07 | 4-07 - 1-96 | 1-96 = 1-00 | 1-00 - 
SS ee Pea ane ee 3°97 - - 2-55 - - 1-45 - - —12-2 
ROT iccaas ache Pe Pes. diseases oh - 4-19 = - 2-73 i: 2 1-54 x 
Urban, under 1,000. . >... ..5... ac. - 3-78 - ~ 2-27 
3 5,000-29,999 (St-Jean)...... - 3-89 | 3-89 = 2-50 | 2-50 - 1-42 | 1-42 - 
SO ee re ee a a 4-92 - - 3°23 - - 1-84 - - | —20:8 
LER eae, Ri ete eS es oy sche = 5-99 - - 3-91 
Urban, wnder 1,000.;..2........... - 5-24 - - 2-97 = - 2-07 - - 
oe AS000=—74,999. coe at ee. ~ 6-46 - - 5-09 
3 5,000-29,999 (Shawinigan 
Falls) - 4-69 | 4-69 ~ 3°44 | 3-44 - 1:94 | 1-94 - 
4 30,000 and over (Trois- 
Riviéres) - 4-64 | 4-64 - 2-91 | 2-91 - 5807 ln fe (a | - 
SU OIAISCADD INGO. is. < lates ofa ves coda e 4-39 - - 3-93 - - 2-72 - - | —13-3 
opr oy x ae ee en ee en - 5-47 ~ ~ 4-78 
Urban; under 1,000... 220)... Ae. - 6-10 - - 4-31 - - 2°83 - - 
a WOOU— 44, 990 aces cise cc koe - 2-85 - ~ 2°53 
J 5,000-29,999 (Rouyn)...... - 3:36 | 3°36 - BPN BiB - 2-43 | 2-48 - 
Riyiére-du-Loup.:....,)..5....s6.' 6-14 - - 3-73 - - 1-79 - - - 
RUA ee eee ee aN eres hk - 6-70 - - 4-45 
Urban mder 1,000" 5; Jes.5 6 een - 4-66 - ~ 2-47 - - 2-17 - - 
ee 15000-4099 5. oes ts eek - 5-30 - = 3:00 
4 5,000-29,999 (Riviére-du- 
Loup) ~ 5-16 | 5-16 - 2°68 | 2-68 - 1120} 112 ~ 
POOIDISEOUALAC:.'.. os oo os ove. 2 ee: 6-14 - ~ 4-97 - - 3-51 ~ - - 
ural POMS Sis m'O'a Sle 81a) 9 10,0 = ele © vie 8, 6.0.6 aie = 6 33 et ae 5 ar Lt a 3 > 51 a) mS 
Urbanyl 000-4909. = 65.45.58. - 5:04 - - 3-63 
UO ie re a aa ore ae 4-59 ~ - 3-07 - - 1-75 - - | —17-2 
ESET Ae tna cee, than wer tee - 4-97 - - 3°43 
@rban, whder 1000... ).. es... +. - 4-18 - - 2-61 - - 1-85 = = 
+ O00 24.099 ocd liste k.. = 4-40 - - 2°00 
a2 5,000-29,999 (St-Jérdme)... - 4-25 | 4-25 - 2-91 | 2-91 - 1-53 | 1-53 - | —26-7 |—26-7 


1,2 See footnotes (?) and (8), respectively, page 234. 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertijity—Con. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FOR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children Standardized number Percentage change in 


Gross reproduction 


born per A of children born ratel. 1941 gross reproduction 
: married woman per woman Z rates, 1931-19412 
Pravince: county Or censts Uivision 4) ee a ee 
rural and urban size groups County SRural . cae Paral pelt Rural Sores, Rival 
census | Sd, | City | census | 8d, | OH | census | then | OY | gensus | urban | 
division division division division 


a | eps | ee | ce | |S | | ES, | RRR | 


Quebec—Con. 


Wari reiles 5. Ue Gare ats oieccate: 4-21 - - 2-53 - - 1-36 ~ ~ —11-5 - - 
PCGTAIN SG Sears whe ene Bon eae epee ~ 4-87 - - 3°18 
Urbanstmder 1,000.. 3.2 5.52% dane. _ 3-20 - - 1-84 ~ - 1-36 - - —11-5 - 

“s 1 Q00=2/999 «3 Fhe ice cadon oe - 3°74 ~ - 1-94 

Wercheres “ck babe tece eee ein enee 4-83 - - 3-00 - - 2-02 - - — 1-2 - ~ 
PUTA. eens 5 See eee See Pes - 5-44 = - 3°47 
Urban* under 1),0005...2 8 aes - 5-24 - - 2-357, ~ 2-02 - - | — 1:2 - 

a 10000-9909 .F es fi meee ae - 3-70 ~ 2-56 

IW LEG RA ooo ge ce eke aE Care at 5-94 - - 4-20 - ~ 2-53 ~ - —10-2 - - 
Rural: 5. oc aa ee aes Peeters - 6-17 - - 4-71 
Urban, unders 0002s. 24.0. 25-6 ome ~ 5-22 - - 3-18 - - 2-53 - ~ —10-2 - 

ifs 12000-45099 2 Ho b28 she ee: 5-86 - 3-48 

WAT AS KASS AU mAs tai ube ec ee te 5-53 - ~ 3-41 ~ - 1-96 - - —17-4 ~ - 
uraltes Sori hes Se siees ooo OS - 5-80 = - 3-75 
Urban, under 1,000... 0)... nines «we - 4-71 - - 2-43 - - 1-96 - - —17-4 - 

4 100024 000 Re, akc utes 5-01 = 3-15 
ONCATION este ode liao ha eee ee 2-793 - - 1-80 - - 1-16 - - — 9-4 - - 
TAS his iste Gate hie cays Senge Pia = 3-09 = 2-14) 
Urbans ander 1700022 s.e5.0 2 see ae - 2-92 - - 1-81, ~ - 1-37 - ~ — 8-7 - 
cs OOO S042990 At casiomoes ~ 2-84 - ~ 1-80| 
<é 5,000-29,999.............. ~ 2-60 ~ - 1-76 - 1 27 - - — 7-2 - 
fs 30:000iand' over: +... c0-b oes - 2-41 - - 1-51 ~ - 0-96 - - — 6-1 _ 

PRISON A tt ae 5, Ararat he aitear attain ages 3-39 - - 2-56 - - 1-59 - - —12-5 - - 
Falta: Oe ieee ee eed oo Re ~ og aa) ~ - 2-95 
Urban under 1000. ise sa.ss eons ts - 4-76 - - 2-91 - - 1-66 - - —20-2 - 

- T O00 S24 0 O0N ONE Re oy eee cs - 4-50 - - 3-14) 
cS 5,000-29,999 (Sault Ste. 
Marie) ~ 2-95 | 2-95 ~ 2-20 | 2-20 - 1-55 | 1-55 ~ — 4-8 |— 4-8 
as Rae aneete a As. 2 Marticaiioll aac 2-58 : = - 1-68 j F - 1-18 ~ - — 4-4 - ~ 
TERR Fees eae cielo dist oleiaeeeials = - . - -86 
Urban, 1,000-4,009.......0. 00,208. - 2:49] - S 1-46h) | 7 ? £00") cme i 8) Br 
4 30,000 and over (Brantford) = 2-47 | 2-47 - 1-67 | 1-67 - 1-24 | 1-24 - + 2-0 |+ 2-0 

IBriGe esis ade otras Rao aR Bee 3-23 - ~ 2-00 - ~ 1-53 - - | + 2-1 ~ - 
ral hee orb Res isa a cee - 3-49 - - 2-26 
Urban under 1:000 2:25.82 =e nko: - 2-92 ~ - 1-64 - - 1-53 ~ - + 2-1 - 

< 1700024900 ess anki se ceiels - 2-88 - - 1-72 

Carletone ee eee ee ere eee ee erties 2-97 ~ ~ 1-75 - - 1-04 - ~ —10°8 - - 
Rural een 6 ee ee eee be - 3-31 - - 2-16 
Urban. undera0001..42-. eee ee - 3-07 - - 1-90 - - 1-21 - - —15-4 - 

ie 1.0002 45999 ioe. eae ~ 2-10 - - 1-02 
sf 5,000-29,999 (Eastview)... ~ 4-28 | 4-28 - 3-32 | 3-32 - 1-59 | 1-59 - —32-8 |—32:-8 
a 30,000 and over (Ottawa).. - 2-84 | 2-84 - 1-63 | 1-63 - 0-99 | 0-99 - — 4-6 |— 4:6 

(COCHTANC ty asbi co eletieie or areas 3-35 - ~ 2-97 - - 1-89 - ~ —16-5 - = 
DEE) ees cate) ce ery ee eee me, mee - 3-81 - ~ 3-38 
Urban;-under 1,000....:.5.4....2%55.. = 3:39 - ~ 2-76 - - 1-87 - - —18-5 - 

&§ 1000-1 4,999.8. fo58 os bees - 3-33 - - 2-60 
ce 5,000-29,999 (Timmins).... - 2-79 | 2-79 - 2-59 | 2-59 ~ 1-91 | 1-91 ~ —i1-0 |—11-0 

Duflerit ees Sesh done eatin 2-76 - - 1-74 - = 1-25 - - — 7-1 - - 
Rupa ace ee aee ste en cerca’ - 2-83 - ~ 1-85 
‘Wrban, under 41,0005: f4.00....2 408% 3:03 - ~ 1-78 - - 1-25 - ~ — 7-1 - 

s& 1,000=4,099 accc8 ens ce oeees - 2-55 - ~ 1-50) 

TDlitive bie as MER en Ga aiamoen- 3-09 - - 1-97 - - 1-51 - - | + 7-9 - = 
UU AS ete. ON So edo os ete - 3-25 - - 2-15 
‘Wrbanmunder! 0005s. . sais «hc aes: - 2-23 - - 1-36 - - 1-5] ~ - |+ 7-9 ~ 

es 15000-49995 2c. erie een - 2-87 - - 1-69) 

PUT ALYY cate east g Sd hs PAS Ros 2-60 - - 1-62 - - 1-30 ~ - — 2-3 ~ - 
PU UIV ACK Sone ices Syne canine - 2-75 - - 1-71 \ 
Urban vamder 100024 ses. hedge cere oe - 2-71 - - 1-49 = - 1-24 - - - - 

“¢ Tt Q00=:4,999) <a sei Ae. ae - 2-42 - - 1-58} 
as 5,000-29,999 (Port Hope).. - 2-30 | 2-30 - 1-44 ' 1-44 - 1-52 ° 1-52 - - - 


1,2 See footnotes (2) and (3), respectively, page 234. 
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TABLE 11. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, roR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, ‘CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children | Standardized number Percentage change in 


Gross reproduction 


born per of children born ratel. 1941 gross reproduction 
married woman per woman y rates, 1931-19412 
Province, county or census division, SUE 
rural and urban size groups penaty Rural 4 pices Rural \ Co re Rural fs vipey Rural i 
an ity an ity an ity an ity 
census census census census 
division| 2242 : division urban division urban division urban 
Ontario—Con. 
TDL, See ee ae ee 2-48 ~ - 1-64 - = 1-22 - - |+ 6-7 - - 
LENVTT IS Se Sone Siete ee amen mere - 2-77 - - 1-85 
Wrbanwunderst 0008.8 -mcs..tens. - 2-55 - - 1-57 - - 1-29 - - |}+ 4-9 - 
“88 1,000- 4, GOI SE tere dak oy, - 2-16 - ~ 1-40 
oe 5,000-29, 999 (St. Thomas). - 2-21 | 2-21 ~ 1-46 | 1-46 - 1-15 | 1-15 —- | +12-6 |+12-6 
HUSSEN, Ota Oia ac A A 2-85 - ~ 2-07 - - 1-33 - - — 3-8 - - 
tirade erancy ft il, noc. ch ates = 3-32 ~ - 2-47 
Urban, under:1,000....:......4.... - 3-29 - - 2-48 - = 1-47 - - - = 
cg 15000 4°90 bet Se tek cic, _ 3-03 - ~ 2-13 
# 5,000-29,999(Leamington).. - 2-53 | 2-53 - 1-74 | 1-74 - 1-53 | 1-53 = - - 
“f 30,000 and over (Windsor).. - 2°65 | 2-65 - 1-92 | 1-92 - 1-25 | 1-25 - |+ 0-9 /+ 0-9 
ISTONTCUAC THRE Rist inc acsiits Cos chaos 2-73 - - 1-75 - - 1-34 - - — 1-5 - - 
LRUV Te I, es seapsreent SOR Ce me a ee Sy ae - 3°38 - - 2-32 a 1-49 e Meg eter 
Urban, 1,000-4,999................ - 2-48 - - 1-09 = 
- 30,000 and over (Kingston) - 2:36 | 2-36 = 1-51 | 1-51 - 1-29 | 1-29 — | + 5-6 |+ 5-6 
GUSWENSAA 5 oan ae 4.24 - - 2-56 - - 1-57 - - | —14-4 - - 
2 (TURE Se ae oe ee - 4-23 - - 2-57 
Wirbansunder15000%...6.. «ce... ~ 3-88 - - 2-14 - - 1-57 - - —14-4 - 
a TOU0ES O99 tok es - 4-63 - - 2-82 
BEING etal esa OS Ne or, laxhigh 2-74 - - 1-69 - - 1-15 - - — 9-9 - - 
ivaral eee eet Ge aed BS - 2-80 ~ - 1-73 
Wrbanvunder L000! cst. 2.85. - 2:87 - - 1-70 ~ - 1-15 - - — 9-9 - 
iss 1,000-4, ee erg ered - 2-64 - - 1-63 
ae es eee te ee ee ER! 2-94 - - 1-86 - - 1-38 - ~ — 2-8 - ~ 
ISS be Bee eee ene eae - 3-13 - - 2-01 
Urban, HNderMCO00... a4. incs chee - 2-87 - - 1-66 - - 1-32 - - — 7:5 - 
1,000- 4, SD: a Bea CMe - 2-69 - - 1-69 
ef 5,000-29, ,999(Owen Sound).. - 2-70 | 2-70 - L-7omiel= 73 = 1:38 | 1-38 — | +11-4 [411-4 
PEVEUPCLETINSTI SOR Cols. cts, schu.cs aeerdye.de « 2-66 - - 1-75 - - 1-36 ~ - }+ 1-0 _ - 
Lede a es «aad a ee ed - 2-85 - - 1 oo 
Witban, winder 1000-5. 5.....040.. « - 2-50 - - 1-59 - - 1-36 ~ - |+ 1-0 ~ 
’ Jel UU 0 ae a ee eee - 2-35 - - 1-55) 
EOE CON feck ee gsc So vis. 2. @va.0ce 3-58 - - 2-74 - - 1-52 - - —25-9 - 
ISRUED IT oe ee ie 3-58 - 2-74 - - 1-52 }~« - —25-9 - 
LA eS Oe ee 2-55 ry ~ 1-61 i ee - 1-15 - - | + 5-9 - ~ 
LOIS) Gos aS ee ae a? arn 6 - - . A; = x % “ 
Urban, 1,000-4,999...02202 2220022 3 ab DAT = 1a 1-15 +.0:9 
LOS RR Se, oe ae 2-99 - - 2-08 ~ - 1-53 - - | — 7:2 = - 
PUTA ck ws fous: - 3-45 - = 2-40 
Wrban-inder 1,000..:..0......4..%. - 2-53 - - 1-63 - - 1-67 - - —10-2 - 
re 1,000- 4, OOO eS ee, sa: - 3°17 - ~ 2-09 
4 a: 000-29, SIO age ak aa BSE: - 2-45 ~ - 1-73 - - = - “ = - 
Belleville..... - — | 2-42 - - | 1-62 - —- | 1-25 - - |+ 5-1 
ALrencon'., +. wre _ — | 2-51 ~ - | 1-98 a = 1-74 - - 1+ 0-7 
SS ee ee ee 2-85 - - 1-72 = - 1-45 ~ - | +11-4 - - 
ten ee, ee oe ne ~ 3-01 - - 1-90 
aerhan, mder 1,000... .......)+.. - 2-62 = - 1-39 - - 1-45 - - | +11-4 - 
ad 1000-4999)... .. Siete aca - 2-52 - - 1-44 
ete Sa Se oe 2-97 - ~ 2-46 = - 1-19 - - | —23-5 - - 
Ae ee = 3-0 = = 2-77 as = he PA | = = —28-4 = 
Wrban,.1,000-4,990:..4.....00+. 6 - 2-89 ~ = 2-16 
- 5,000-29,999 (Kenora)..... ~ 2-85 | 2-85 - 2-09 | 2-09 - 1-13 | 1-13 - —12-9 |—12-9 
Re ee ee ee 2-86 ~ - 1-98 - - 1-50 - - |+ 3-0 - - 
LINTEGD gape Ae et Cine es ne Ce - 3-12 - - 2-24 
Urban, HNGEr TL W0Ue. Pt coc aers 2 - 2-61 - - 1-66 ~ - 1-57 - - | + 3-2 - 
1,000- 4, LL eee Sse eke Oy ge - 2-84 - - 1-90 
24 5 000-29, 999 (Chatham).. - 2-44 | 2-44 - 1-65 | 1-65 - 1-37 | 1-37 - | + 6-1 [+ 6:1 


1,2 See footnotes (2) and (3), respectively, page 234. 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertility—Con. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FoR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children | Standardized number OMe: Percentage change in 
born per ' of children born mayer yt vue & gross reproduction 

} Ree married woman per woman ; rates, 1931-19412 

Province, county or census division, | —_———__-- 


rural and urban size groups County, Rural ei Lonny Rural i Fabre Riral CRB, Rural ~ 
an ity an ity and ity an ity 
census is census census census 
division} U'>an division| U7ban division] Uban division| ¥ba2 
Ontario—Con. 
amb tons: been ict arene eters 2-80 - - 1-85 ~ - 1-36 - - — 0-2 - - 
ITAL a trier ee ee hee oe oh mehr a - 3-10 - - 2-09) 
Urban, under 000749; 22%: clap ee - = 2-71 = - eI = - 1-42 - - + 3-4 - 
1,000- 4,999 ek AD yA I te AE - 2-62 - ~ 1-65 
Y 5,000-29,999 (Sarnia)...... - 2-46 | 2-46 - 1-64 | 1-64 - 1-26 | 1-26 ~ — 6:3 |— 6-3 
Tea ano iat ter mattek tte eee hie 2-99 - - 1-80 = - 1-36 - - — 2-4 - - 
PIPER ie sins ese cvs eee ore crctets - 3:41 - - 2-06) 
Urbanrandaert 000. 26 as... ea = 2-96 - - 1-65 - - 1-36 = = — 6:8 - 
Mg 1000= 14 999 Soi ee eee - 2-84 - - 1.63 
ne 5,000-29,999(Smith’s Falls) - 2-53 | 2:58 - 1-67 | 1-67 _ 1-36 | 1-36 - +14-0 |+14-0 
de Sra aa sp ica ay cee 2-73 = - 1-68 ~ - 1-16 - - —13-7 - - 
aT hc z) ee Ps PER AN ere read gym ~ 2-99 - ~ 1-82 
Urbane wader 4000.73 cen osc - 3-06 ~ - 1-74 - - 1-26 = - —11-0 - 
<¢ T00G—4:909.: 07 din Se beens - 2-49 - = 1-60 
cs 5,000-29,999 (Brockville)... - grap) |v 2 sad ~ 1-49 | 1-49 - 0-99 | 0-99 - —19-6 |-—19-6 
Lennox and Addington............. 2-94 ~ - 1-92 - - 1-48 - - — 6:3 - - 
Ural seas eae source ter aelele wares ere tokens ~ 3:10 - - 2-06) 
Urban umeder 13000. : so...4. ees = 2°73 - - 1-65 - - 1-43 - - — 6:3 - 
ee t O00 4,990 = nese seer - 2-41 - 1.49{ 
ee Perr Pai ere CR SUMNER rd pete: 2-51 : me - 1-72 ; 22 - 1-21 - - + 1-4 - - 
WFAle Fee peel oe keke eereat - . - - 
Urban, 1,000-4,999. ooo, SS gege be Bd i oe Ni a Oe 
30,0 000 and over 
(St. Catharines) - 2-32 | 2-32 - 1-59 | 1-59 - 1-18 | 1-18 - — 4-6 |— 4-6 
Wianttoulin 222. dhe atte ee aon Paver 3-92 - - 2-86 = - 1-91 a - + 8-4 - - 
Bara Hooch tice Se ceo e oases - 4-05 - - 3:03 
Urbansunder!t;000.25..0 4 seer ~ 3°32 - = 2-09 - - 1-91 - ~ + 8:4 ~ 
oF T00034:099)2 © waco tc arerntonrs < =- 3°35 - - 2-28 
Nid dlesexun es ee iciaccy deitreite a ote « 2-45 - - 1-50 - - 1-11 - - | + 8-6 - - 
Raatal-. ev b ee eee eed. ce has - 2-67 - - 1-71 
Urban, .underd,000.. 455... .t8052" ~ 2-81 - ~ 1-55 ~ - £14 - - —10-1 - 
se 1000 =4,990 Scher th.. we aaltes - 2-44 = - 1-43 
& 30,000 and over (London).. - 2-32 | 2-32 - 1-40 | 1-40 - Leds ttt - | +19-0 |+19-0 
Mis okt eas eerie cite ets bast 3°35 - - 2-26 - - 1-26 = - | —16 - - 
AUY ARS SA cetera ae oe ied Sais - 3:64 ~ - 2-46 
rban,wmder 10003, rsfnc un ste. - 2-86 - - 1-90 - - 1-26 - - | —16-5 = = 
a T0000 =429 99) Fo tain ieeectns - 2-96 ~ - 2-00) 
PNAPISSIN Basco Gieera a ay Rie tate oie a. B oherncstale 4-48 - - 3-24 - - 1-87 - - —16°5 - - 
Ruuvale ce. Aa eas dalevgcc cu ce bette - 5-11 - - 3-98 
Urban, UNGer OOO; ho teectese beter - 5-49 - - 3°79 - ~ 2-28 - - —13-5 - 
1,000- 4, oh) REA Te BL Teg Miah ar - 5-43 - - 3-78 
i 5,000- 29, 999 (North Bay).. - 3:46 | 3-46 - 2-38 | 2-38 - 1-34 | 1-34 - —16-1 |—16-1 
Worlollke ee eo had occas 2-68 - = 1-89 - - 1-38 - - | — 5-6 - <i e 
Rural aaron ame career icce a eevee = 2-86 = + 2-08 
Urban; wnder 000). hea des - 2-29 - - 1-40 - ~ 1-41 - - — 9-2 -\ 4 
e £,.000— 4:9909. idea Gee - 2-39 - - 1-63 :' 
6 5,000-29,999 (Simecoe)...... - 2-33 | 2-33 - 1-56 | 1-56 - 1-29 | 1-29 - +13-7 |+13-7 
Nérthumberland 2. ots ie vcgact 2-81 - - 1-73 - - 1-19 - - —12-7 - = 
(RaralyiAn), ace be chats oe aes alates - 2-92 - ~ 1-89 : 
Urban, LENCE aU Oe shetrich vstya tealtone - 2-86 - ~ 1:67 - - 1-27 - - — 8-8 = 
1,000- 4, OO OF rt! RAN aan - 2-70 - - 1:68 
oo 5, 000-29, 999 (Cobourg). . - 2-53 | 2-53 - 1:36 | 1-36 - 0-92 | 0-92 - —27-8 |—27°8 ~ 
ONCHTIOL Cae eee ae ania eatine 2-63 - ~ 1-73 - = 1-08 - - | —17-1 - eo 
RGU ALS ose th eae Craton ask ikevolions tear cane - 2-89 - - 1-90) j 
Urban urider 43000) 25. to cnet - 2-52 - - a4) - - 1-13 - - | —15-0 = 
be TP O00 REO 99: iit hosresche a snot - 2-70 - - 1-52 
nf 5000-29 999s 4 2 cic. ek dees - 2-42 - - 1-63 - - = - oe - - 
Oshawa....... - — | 2-41 - - | 1-78 - - | 1-12° - - |-—18 
Whitby........ - — | 2-45 ~ — | 1-18 - - | 0-69 ~ - |-4 
Oxf OT Os eae eee + sos ee ie eae 2-65 - - 1-66 - - 1-32 - - |+ 3-6 - - 
ARUTAL, wos thir ei ok Ce ee eee eee - 2-85 - _ 1-80 
Urban, under 15000. s. . titres sete - 2-99 - ~ 1-68 - ~ 1-43 - - | + 0:8 - 
1,000-4, ‘999 PIES Sai ehh ls 1 - 2-46 - - 1-43 
“sé 5, 000-29, DOO ICON me at tater cee - 2-44 ~ - 1-55 - - - - - - = 
Woodstock.... - — | 2-37 ~ - 1-49 — - 1-02 - - {+ 3: 
Ingersoll....... - - | 2-58 - - | 1-68 - - 11:47 - 4+25- 


1,2 See footnotes (2) and (3), respectively, page 234. 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertility—Con. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 


. 
} REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FOR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
: RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 
—eowowo——————oaasowowooeoleoOoOoao=$<~$~_—S— See 
Number of children | Standardized number oe Percentage change in 
| born per of children born Gross Teh Caeen gross reproduction 
‘ ; married woman per woman aio rates, 1931-19412 
_ Province, county or census division, |———H—_|——_________J_O 
; rural and urban size groups nf gin Se Rural A oe Rural ; ee Rural < Co abe Burs 
7 an ity an ity an ity and | City 
census census census census 
; division urban division urban division urban division} “722 
Ontario—Con. 
HATEVAMOUNU dye. eck oe osc elos on ae 3-72 - - 2-82 - - 1-91 - - | — 4-6 - - 
BIBRA os kdn Hew hike hank sealed - 4-04 - - 3-10 ” = 1-87 § 
RUrbansinder: 1000s. 46 «sce ss. - 3-50 - 2-40 e a 7 
x 5,000-29,999(Parry Sound). - 2°84 | 2-84 - 2-26 | 2-26 - 2-06 | 2-06 - - - 
TREE ee a er a 2-56 = = 1-64 = = 1-05 - - —14:7 - - 
BUULAINMS OER ne ki dh es - 2-64 - - 1-71 
Wrbangaminer 1-000. .02. feos nae - 2-36 ~ - 1-31 - - 1-11 - - —12-4 - 
oe Fe COG = 4 909 Re re ere - 2-44 - - 1-69 
od 5,000-29,999 (Brampton)... ~ 2-39 | 2-39 - 1-47 | 1-47 - 0-85 | 0-85 - | —23-3 |—23-3 
EEO 2 eee ee 2-84 = - #273 = s 1-24 < 2 at BG ¥ 2 
? ica oe ert. Aeded morn os - 3-16 = - 2-00 
Urban? under 1,000): 2.. 2.23. 4.2. = 2-68 - = 1-49 = - 1-37 - - |+0-7 - 
% T0G0-4 999 GAe oc. eae _ 2-56 - - 1-41 
Fé 5,000-29,999 (Stratford)....: - 2-64 | 2-64 - 1-62 | 1-62 - 1-02 | 1-02 - —13-2 |—13-2 
MOLCHOOrOUG Ny, ckw yee a cie-« shoraiers es 2-90 - - 1-86 - ~ 1-36 - - |—1-5 - - 
PRUE pe eer Re tes oe ayye Se - 3-33 - - 2-21 
Urban; tinder 1 000i es icine ction: ~ 2-83 - - 1-68 ~ ~ 1-51 - - | + 0-3 - 
4 POOU=45090) Pee ca hee ee - 3-21 - - 2-06 
t os 5,000-29,999 (Peterborough) - 2-58 | 2-58 - 1-62 | 1-62 - 1-25 | 1-25 - — 2-6 |— 2-6 
POCORN iy ee LO BR es 4-84 = - 3-14 = - 2-01 - - — 8:2 - - 
UTADA a eon SE A L. o, BOS - 4-95 - - Ae i r: 2-01 I oa ee 
Urban, 1;000=4,999 5. ooo aoee ee - 4-15 - ~ 2-27 a 
8 5,000-29,999 (Hawkesbury) - 4-86 | 4:86 - 3-37 | 3-37 - 2-01 | 2-01 - —14-1 |—14-1 
PTINCOMO WAL isis Ele ias o es ds 2-55 - - 1-69 - - 1-45 - - — 1:3 - - 
1 TTAEE] IN ati Ria NII i - 2-69 - Se) eptile ah 
Urbanyunder 1;000....)... 2.45 0.60.'.. - 2-12 - - 1-38 - - 1-45 - - — 1:3 - 
Af 1000-959095 5. (Ase. dak. _ 2-34 - - 1-43) 
Heats RVODd Peet soe oe eee ows 3-44 - - PAE | - - 1-57 - - |— 7-2 - - 
ae RM che ty seth tele y - 3-72 - - el 4 vm 1-69 ¥ roe ¢ 
Urban, 1,000-4,999................ - 2-98 - - 2-10 
oy 5,000-29,999(Fort Frances). - 3:05 | 3-05 - 2°33 | 2°83 - 1-40 | 1-40 - —13-7 |—13-7 
LAVETTREN 2 in Sa a nome Sea a 3-86 - - 2-59 = - 1-40 - - —17-5 ~ - 
LUI pS ass eae 8 See a ae eae - 4-18 - - 2-92 
ipa aim der 1/000... cen. loch fe = 3°72 - - 2-30 - - 1-42 - - | —21-4 - 
4 re 000-4999 cee cet ccs c ewan - 3-88 - - 2°39 
- oS 9,000=29,999 5.5. Ce cae ieee - 3°35 - - 2-18 - - - - - = - 
Pembroke..... - = | 3:25 - — | 2-22 - - 1-43 - - |-— 6:8 
Renfrew....... - - 3:57 - - 2-11 - ~ 1-22 - - |—11-2 
ESS ee §-23 - ~ 3-47 = - 2-10 - - —14-7 - - 
7 Secrets cities @iarel elves. chad lehehal eva nie oa 17 — = 3 4 at aa 2 10 ie Ee Pata 7 oe 
Urban, 1,000-4,999................ - 5-49 - = 3°47 
TE an SS OS ee 3-00 - - 1:91 - - 1-34 - - |— 1-6 - - 
OS RnR ire Cen As - 3-21 - — 2-02 
irban-under 1/0002 220. nko lees - 2-79 - x 1-73 - - 1-30 ~ - | — 6-8 - 
pd LOO 4 O90 hod one os acts « - 3°38 - - 2-04 
s 000-29:099). Meta. cele ss - 2°69 - - 1-78 - = - - - = = 
Barret. ac. - Poe 22 - - | 1-56 ~ - | 1-50 - - |+23-7 
Collingwood... = — | 2-84 - —- | 1-78 - - | 1-28 ~ - |— 0-9 
Midland....... - - 3°20 -_ - 2-14 - ~ 1-42 - - |+.1-4 
Oriltian. foe. 4 = - | 2-73 - ~ 1-75 - - | 1-26 - - |-— 1:6 
ee es ene 3°56 - - 2-46 - - 1-48 - | —17-5 = a 
Rural Re ee 8 Og hs ACA Meas See SL eee = 3. 67 sag =< 2-58) ue Ue 1-26 ae — aay 1 4 
Urban, under'1,000................ - 2-84 ~ - 1-87) 
vi 5,000-29,999 (Cornwall).... - 3°38 | 3-38 - 2:27 | 2-27 ~ 1-89 | 1-89 - | — 8-1 |-— 8-1 
RRS Fe reas on Oh th ok ods 3°39 - - 3-04 - - 2-04 - - —12-2 - - 
CIES Lo gs on gy eS a RR Ra - 4-06 ~ - 3-53) 
Urban, under 1,000..7............. - 3-80 - - 3-20 - - 1-94 - - —16-8 - 
C.F A OOK DOD.) >. Pete. ca fe Seng es ae ae 5 
a 30,000 and over (Sudbury). - 2-70 | 2°70 - 2-59 | 2-59 - 2-13 | 2-13 - | — 8-2 |— 8-2 


¢ 1,2 See footnotes (*) and (8), respectively, page 234. 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertility—Con. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FOR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children | Standardized number Percentage change in 


Gross reproduction 


born per of children born ratel. 1941 gross reproduction 
married woman per woman ae rates, 1931-19412 
Province, county or census division, |---|} ——-—$-$_$_—______| —_____--_________|__ 
rural and urban size groups County Rural Cony Rurdl ‘ Com Rural P veut Rural _ 
an ity and ity an ity an ity 
census census census census 
division urban division] UP8” division urban division urban 
Ontario—Con. 
hinder (Bayt... Stee tras horde. sees 2-70 - - 2-11 ~ - 1-29 - - — 9-9 - - 
TET) eee ely Ae eE ee Dn aS Fie - 3-06 ~ - 2 oe “ 1-63 " i ee = 
Wrbany-1-000=4:999... 65 uo. oe os - 1-69 - _ 2-09 
ay 5,000-29,999 (Port Arthur). - 2-53 | 2:53 - 1-90 | 1-90 - 1423 '}.1-23 ~ — 0:9 |— 0-9 
3 30,000 and over (Fort 
William) - 2-68 | 2-68 ~ 2-00 | 2-00 - 1-03 | 1-03 - —25:-4 |—25-4 
ATAIS Karn YES secrete ies Moraga 3-09 - = 2-62 - - 1-76 - - |—11-3 - - 
HUES cs Rokeok APRA wie veyed Reis na - 3°05 - - 2-73 
Wrbansnnder 10005. 4a mad ns eae ~ 3-72 - - 3-42 - - 1-76 - ~ —11-3 _ 
ee TOQ0=4-9901 a. ee BS vee ake - 3-18 - - 2-28 
WACTOLIS cst: CEO hove fe ee 2-87 - - 1-78 - - 1-34 - - |+ 1-4 - - 
TEATS Bah eee, IS neta SE BBE SER Se - 3:07 - ~ 1-91 
Wrbantunger 1,000.4. co: sas cee - 2-71 - - 1-59 - - 1-34 - - — 0:8 - 
FS 1,000-4, CON al Pana Seana - 2-55 - - 1-52 
= Gp 000-29, 999 nd peer - 2-67 | 2-67 - 1-68 | 1-68 - 1-35 | 1-35 - | + 8-2 I+ 8-2 
Mi COLLOOR Oo BA iatebect sc sc cd eatin 2-69 - ~ 1-75 - - 1-06 - - —15-1 - - 
FOU oe tea ee ee Ais eee ees - 3°29 - - 2-23 
Urban, under 1000. foc cir alan n.d - 2-49 - - 1-28 ~ ~ 1-28 = - —15:8 - 
ee 1 00042999 0. kien damn ts - 2-74 - ~ 1-62 
et D:000=29:999)...0 sec: aaviarei ae - 2-47 - - 1-58 - - - - ~ - - 
(ES ee aes - — | 2-31 - — | 1-47 ~ — | 1-03 - - j-— 1:5 
reston:.?... - - 2-63 - - 1-71 - - 0-93 - - |-—17-4 
Waterloo..... ~ - 2-64 ~ - 1-70 ~ - 0:95 - - |{-—15-4 
Urban, 30,000 and over (Kitchener) ~ 2-52 | 2-52 - 1-66 | 1-66 - 0-99 | 0-99 - —17-2 |—17-2 
A AELUEY Ve hate! Pyne AG Spat aR banal dea 2-63 - - 1-91 - - 1-30 - ~ — 1-7 - _ 
TRL oe so Stereos oy ahvac he Site ea ~ 2°89 - ~ 2-13 
Warbanvamder i:000s.b.. Gaal ae oars - 2-04 - - 1-65 - = 1-30 - - — 0-8 - 
T0004, 999.0 eras acta ee = 2-67 - ~ 2-02 
s DB 000H20/ 999s oo. oe avnteere s = 2°47 - - 1:77 - - - - - - - 
Niagara Falls. . - - | 2-39 - - 1-65 - - 1-40 - - |+10-9 
Welland....... - - | 2-56 a - | 1-88 - - 1-26 - - |j-— 4:5 
Fort Erie...... - = {2-16 - — | 1-58 ~ — | 1-27 - - |+19-8 
Port Colborne. - - 2-60 - — | 2-05 - - 1-19 - — |—33-6 
TPhorold pa. e. - — | 2-84 - - 1-89 ~ - 1-16 - - |—13-6 
Welling tont7.3s ne sce eres coe acee 2-82 - - 1-73 - - 1-18 - —11-3 - - 
EGR ese eS lens ok BL A te tales rc - 3-11 - - 1-92 
Urban, under 1, Hg Eee oe ee ee ~ 2-91 _ - 1-59 ~ - 1-26 - - — 9-9 - 
se 1000-4999 ict B een aeaeee - 2-60 - ~ 1-55 
s D; 000-29. 90 (Guelph).. - 2-62 | 2-62 ~ 1-64 | 1-64 - 1:07 | 1-07 ~ —13-6 |—13-6 
Wentworthe as. caeneann beds sored, 2-42 - - 1-59 - - 1-01 - - —11-1 - - 
Cura A Soe een Pid te nets. - 2-55 - - 1-69 
Urban; under 100058 = ee - 2-56 - - 1-55 - - 0-99 — - — 1-2 - 
s 1000-4, 999 ek our bee eee ~ 2-21 - - 1-46! 
a 5,000-29,999 (Dundas)..... - 2-32 | 2-32 ~ 1-35 | 1-35 - 1-24 | 1-24 ~ | +10-6 |+10-6 
sa 30,000 and over (Hamilton) ~ 2°39 | 2-39 - 1-58 | 1-58 - 1-01 | 1-01 ~ —12-4 |—12-4 
Morley ere. Le ee ee ee ree 2-28 - - 1-43 - - 0-84 - - —19-1 - - 
ACTH G21 IER ae OR ie: a Reena - 2-37 ~ ~ 1-68 0-98 x 
Urban, 1,000-4,999................ - 2-62 - - 1-58 Es ' ie 5 
“ §,000-29,999............... ~ 2-03 - - 1-35 - - = = - ~ - 
Leaside.. - — | 1-54 - — | 1-27 - - | 1-08 - e ~~ 
Mimico....... - -— | 2-36 —- | 1-64 - - | 0-97 - — |—22-5 
New Toronto ~ — | 2-23 = =" | 1-40 - - | 0-87 - - |—37-6 
» Weston: Sa.) = ae ARR = - | 1-50 = = Tele OS - ~ - 
Forest Hill... - - 1-80 ~ —- | 1-09 - — | 0-63 ns > = 
Long Branch. . - — | 2-36 - ~ 1-79 - - 1-21 = = = 
Swansea...... - - 1-81 - _ 1-18 - ~ 0-83 - = = 
Urban, 30,000 and over (Toronto). . - 2-27 | 2-27 - aay ft] leave - 0-78 | 0-78 |. - | —19-5 |—19-5 
Manitoba. 30.205... 2 ee 3°27 - - 2°28 = - 1-22 - ce —10-9 - - 
CLIVE Ses, cen SU Ne: es Sete tet - 3-88 ~ - 2-87 
Urbanundert:0007. 5. lcs oane - 3-37 - - 2-16 - - 1-54 = - | —10-4 ~ 
A 1,000-4,999............. as - 3,22 - = 2-22 
‘ 9/000=29,999 Ames tote ~ 2-90 - - 1-90 - - 0:98 = - | —13-5 - 
- 30,000 and over........... - 2-44 - _ 1-59 - - 0:80 = - — 6:3 = 


1,2 See footnotes (2) and (3), respectively, page 234. 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertility—Con. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FoR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Number of children | Standardized number Percentage change in 


Gross reproduction 


born per of children born gross reproduction 
married woman per woman ratel, 1941 rates, 1931-19412 
EXPO WACO, COULY OL COTGUS Ch VSL y= ch a 
rural and urban size groups Dako Reirat Peaney Barsl aoe Rural i SORBET Paral 
eensus | urban | | gemsus | urban | | genus | uiban | | census | eben | OY 
division division division division a 
Manitoba—Con. 
WV ISTONN LE Shape ce tees = Pte doe heer 5-03 - - 3-88 ~ - 2-21 - - —17-4 - 
PEG UAT EU Ui ele ete ccnclav od tec Wak ce vc cisersteacaesrepe 5:08 - 3-88 - - 2-21 - ~ —17-4 - 
ND EvalStOU awe Reber ett. ciaraiclans ercuortveiauere 4-61 - - 3-29 - - 1-76 = - —18-8 - = 
PEG eC Lee PON rat tin cheb wet o beevors - 4-69 - ~ 3-43 
Mrbanyunder 000.65 se cn eoess - 4-25 - - 2-68 - - 1-76 - - —18-8 - 
s PROC OHA 99 Osseo evevansno crotcraisexe.° - 3-91 - = 2-47 
DE VASIOMs ete ciclo orale cng eactere ahve Rohe 3-65 - - 2-48 - = 1-32 ~ = —17-2 - ~ 
JETER STE ES 2) Aula GE ee ae - 3:72 ~ - 2-55 
Wrbanwinder 1,000.5... 6.0. dae - 3-11 ~ - 1-93 - - 1-32 = - —17-2 - 
4 WFOOO=45999 oo cdr wwrs, ov ere cle bake - 3-22 ~ - 2-04 
HD RVASLOD Ga A MA eo oo «.co ade ste os 3°16 - - 2-12 - ~ 1-30 - - — 5-8 - - 
(RE ee or oie oe er, Se - 3:19 - 2-20\| -: 1-30 x 2 ene 
Utes under 10008. 60 nies fe dae - 3°05 > - 1-86 y 
MOEA ETON KOM Rtas aya oo ote scl boa oohes 3-82 ~ ~ 2-88 - - 1-36 - ~ —15-4 - = 
EET ey no AR ria, oa epuersen «BR ece - 3-92 - - 2-96 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertility—Con. 
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5,000-29,999............... - 2-25 - - 1-80 - - = - - - - 
Nelson........ - - | 2-44 - - | 1-65 - - | 1-23 - - |— 2-0 
bres, ake Me ~ - | 2-13 - - | 1-93 - | 1-84 - - |+ 1-4 
VASION Ose enor ioesrtecie et Ee Tee 2-84 - - 2-08 - - 1-43 ~ - | + 4-1 - - 
Hurley. att pee ey ata tte eee - 2-89 - - 2-16 
Urban, under 1,000... 25s 28.5.2 - 2-92 ~ - 1-94 - - 1-37 - - - - 
3 DODO 4000 wok. eatecetdate - 2-96 a - 1-98 
2 5,000-29,999............2.. - 2-63 ~ - 1-84 - - ~ - - - - 
Kelowna....... - - | 2-74 - - 1-86 - ~ 1475 - - = 
Veron’. Fuew. ; - - | 2-53 - ~ 1-83 - - | 1-49 - - - 


1,2 See footnotes (2) and (3), respectively, page 234. 
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TABLE 11.—Local differences in fertility—Con. - 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN PER MARRIED WOMAN, STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN TO ALL WOMEN, GROSS 
REPRODUCTION RATE, CANADA, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE, 1931-1941, FOR CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS, 
RURAL AND URBAN BY SIZE GROUPS, CITIES AND TOWNS OF 5,000 AND OVER 


AE La. EEE 


Number of children Standardized number Gidss reproduction Percentage change in 


born per of children born gross reproduction 
3 sit married woman per woman Tatet, 1941 rates, 1931-19412 
Province, county or census division, ain ene ial eS a a ee eee a 
rural and urban size groups County Pani yap gs. Rural pie! Baral Couns Riral 
census | than | | gensus | And | City] conus | a4, | Cit] enous | and, | City 
division division division division 


British Columbia—Con. 


Daas Sie Rt RAN es ak ve 2-31 - ~ 1-54 - - 1-00 - - | + 5-2 - - 
tree nae Pete oe ek hf, - 2-65 - - 1-84 
lrbant- under, ¥ 000: 4? sec.aclote aed on - 2-50 - - 1-80 - ~ 1-18 - - | + 4-7 - 
ol 15000=4,099" oc ccscosscete: - 2-66 - - 1-91 
iy“? D000 =297999 8 ere cide cacnrats = 2-42 - - 1-62 - - ~ - - - - 
New Westminster - - 2-46 - - 1-66 - - 1-25 - - |-— 2-8 
North Vancouver - — | 2-35 - - | 1-54 - - | 1-22 ~ —- |{+11-3 
f 30,000 and over 
(Vancouver) - 2-14 | 2-14 - 1-39 | 1-39 - - | 0-90 - = I+ 5-6 
NDA ASTON D ae Ph eke ake ce ss 2-23 - - 1-53 - - 1-24 - —- | +24-8 - - 
Crag aoe Octet rts SOR yh, PTW tas - 2-28 - - 1-63 
Urban, under 1,000. ........5.0006. - 2-74 - - 1-93 - - 1-32 - - | +26-8 _ 
id HEOOO=4 999) eo. ces cusses - 2-24 - - 1-80 
By 5,000-29,999 (Nanaimo).... - 2-52 | 2-52 — 1-70 | 1-70 - 1-49 | 1-49 — | +13-1 |+13-1 
& 30,000 and over (Victoria)... - 2-10 | 2-10 - 1-28 | 1-28 - 1-03 | 1-03 - | +19-2 |+19-2 
YG AE see bea ee pea cont a Ave Gal) wee sar ks) - - 2-04 - - 1-38 - - | — 2-0 = - 
ALLE S0ge oi elena | stor - 2-92 = = SOL 1-41 5 apn eee pa 
Urban, under t, 000%... ck - 3:13 - - 2-01 
5,000-29,999 (Kamloops)... - 2-28 | 2-28 - 1-59 | 1-59 - 1-28 | 1-28 - — 4-1 |— 4-1 
DIVISION ee Cee ore te 2-35 - - 2-00 - - 1-50 - - | +17-4 - - 
(WUE: Saas cons Sea Sod AOE ae eRe ~ 2°35 - - 2-00 - - 1-50 - - +17-4 - 
HOIVISIONES eee tee loot ek we 3-05 - - 2-46 - - 1-81 - - | +12-4 - - 
Loupe Ay gas cd Ne kleine ee - 3-19 - - 2-63 
Wrbantoundern tO00s, sone. ots. . - 2-55 - ~ 1-94 - ~ 1-81 - - +12-4 - 
ef $0004 9008 hes ee nics - 2-61 - - 1-92 
Division 9....... te Un a mee te 2-81 - - 2-30 ~ - 1-72 _ - | +16-2 | +30-1 - 
Rural MAAene aise tonehys es et whe ee es els i » eles i ‘o bag 3-51 > = 2-92) eed = 2 16 ey Le —91-2 ~ 
Wrban. under l,000: .../. 2. ha ck - 2-31 - - 1-93) 
gs 5,000-29,999(Prince Rupert) - 7 4 sa on I - 1:70 | 1-70 - 1-29 | 1-29 - | + 7-0 |+ 7-0 
thee Ilse SPR, Seles alee aia 3-17 ; a - 2-70 ; = - 1-90 - - |}+ 5-9 - - 
VELVEWCL A apsce sy ap hc RC le ea - - - ; ve 
Urban, under 1,000..............., TRY A Rae Ba) 1°99 ey 


1,2 See footnotes (*) and (8), respectively, page 234. 


TABLE 12.—Densely populated! rural subdivisions, Canada, 1941 


A. Masority NON-FARM 


a a i Ee ee 


(i) Contiguous to cities Gi) Isolated 


a Ie I a ee eee 


I.—0-10-0-14 persons per acre 
AS OE ESI bee keen i PR SOOT fe ee ee ee 


Population Population 


Rural subdivision Adjacent to ray Par Pie Rural subdivision re eee min Porc: Pra. 
Ot") acre | farm acre | farm 
Nova Scotia— Nova Scotia— 
Bedford Basin............. PERSE oe, secs 2,115] 0-109 =) Lia awe dsland yews <.<{ BISbINe) ...hs0os 341] 0-103 4 
Lingan, South Forks, ete. ..|Sydney—mining. .| 7,277] 0-113 23| Dublin, La Have......... NATTA eee oe a 803} 0-109 24 
Dominion No. 6, Dutch Tiverton, Freeport....... fe £ yctheralee 1,016] 0-114 13 
Brook, Reserve........... cs ss 4,737] 0-146 13|\Portibatoures jase. «os: Rite BORA eae 629] 0-124 46 
Woods Harbour.......... an Se ee ake 1,551} 0-137 14 
Quebec— New Brunswick— 
La Petite-Riviére.......... Quebec ae 281) 0-149 ol) Chatham ess. ease). coe Sawamaalls: wince is 2,622) 0-116 36 
West Isles............... heh iM oOs non ace 1,162} 0-138 6 
/ 
Ontario— Ontario— 
ieloncester.i: acc 2.5...... Ottawa. ck ean 9,871] 0-108 431 Westalerris? 3.9.0 ..0<. +00 Railway town....| 2,636] 0-111 33 
WEBLOTIOOOIN A, iS. so corsa - Kagehener., .<... »- 5,048} 0-110 49 
PMOAsthOS OAS iow... Hamilton. s....<. .< 5, 259} 0-114 38 
OEE le a. See eae eee Brantford.........| 9,285] 0-117 36 
TEES SE a eee Seen St. Catharines....} 4,750! 0-121 25 
Westminster. (os. 5 oat o. Tondonie sted. cans 9,068} 0-138 33 
_ Manitoba— 
Ped Kitdonan.. .. eis... Winnipeg......... 704} 0-120 47 
British Columbia— British Columbia— 
_North Vancouver........0. Vancouver........ 5,931} 0-145 Salo Comichan.-tiraenenint ee nate ae 4,590} 0-130 16 
: residentia 


re ee ee ne ee ee eee eee 


1 Quebec 0-150 or more persons per acre. Other provinces 0-100 persons or more per acre. 


92882—173 
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TABLE 12.—Densely populated! rural subdivisions, Canada, 1941—Con. 
A. Masoriry NoN-FARM—Con. 
(i) Contiguous to cities (ii) Isolated 
II. —0-15 - 0-22 persons per acre 
Population EG Population 
Rural subdivision Adjacent-to my PET Pos. Rural subdivision eee peas Per {Pes 
acre | farm acre | farm 
Nova Scotia— Nova Scotia— j 
Herring Cove, etc.?........ Halvax se. ee 7,963) 0-158 PARES E DORGAN ca.lt ate ie wie ee Fishing) es. 464| 0-187 8 
Cole Harbour, Preston INOELIN Capen c.cs forces be geek tn og 1,677| 0-187 18 
RG ter oP bes cee ee Set al MSM 8 5,366} 0-165 
Eastern Passage........... eV teeta 1,645} 0-186]. 18 
Quebec— Quebec— 
St-ELUDEeI Ure. caee cease eee Montreal....... 2,457) 0-156 23} Carleton-sur-Mer......... Resort village. . 765! 0-157 43 
CrranGe=Len ti: tahinane eae Valleyfield..... 490| 0-167 40| St-Jean-Baptiste-des- 
tAOSeD EN ates in. cheb chore DGEGLs asker 941| 0-201 19) MBeuretilsic ese ates Pulp and paper.. 844| 0-194 41 
St-Télesphores. 22s. dear ee Quebeos os.) 254| 0-206 17| N.D. de-Bon-Secours....|Coke oven...... 650) 0-209 22 
S.C. de-Jésus-de-Crabtree- St-Joseph-de-Mont- 
IMA Ss SEC R eo See eee oe Woltotte, fo % «-. sues 1,411} 0-207 2O| te IROUAD OL bat tyeat shes ats Pulp and paper..| 1,313) 0-218 13 
L’ Ancienne-Lorette........ Quebec......... 3,750} 0-226 47 
Ontario— Ontario— 
SL OHONEOM Sox baka Sdoule teases ANoyyertuok= epee, & 12,481} 0-183 SL Leas eee ete de oer Railway village} 420} 0-200 - 
Hast WV Ys avw ews eine Oshawa. 6,392] 0-186 Dal) FRUGIMOEIOLG ee curate le. see sis Fishing... 52.2%: 439] 0-167 4 
MENOROILGH2 a5 be So. nee ee St. Catharines. .| 4,967} 0-189 24 
INEDOALE fcc. 5 5 32's 5 ie ale Shade Ottawa... 13, 859} 0-201 14 
GS Ornwall voc t seme ae ee Cornwall....... 16,034 0-219 16 
British Columbia— 
DULEOUM TER ne aun eee Vancouver...... 14, 840] 0-180 34 f 
Coqgmtlam, 4232 2 a0 ees Soa] Pamehcet oe 7,949! 0-213 4 | 
III.—0-23 or more persons per acre 
Nova Scotia— 
Dittle Bras;@’ Or.) os... 2S: Sydney Mines 4,302] 0-672 
(a) Under 2,500 population 
New Brunswick— 
ancasber ess 22>. ose stew ore Saint John...... 9,043] 0-308 
Nova Scotia— 
IBrookhynit jon cate eee Pulp and paper..| 1,195) 0-348 2 
Quebec— 
St-David-de-l’Aube........ Quebec... ...+..5 875| 0-304 27 
Stes lOve eee ee Sees Ae NOPE 2,682) 0-390 13 
DtWMilet tue cee hae iis ta Rt Ae 976| 0-462 13 3 
Ste-Heléne-de-Breakey- 
nip ite tae Bk Si oe oem ee rE aI a iat 1,194) 0-466 13|Quebec— 3 
St-Antoine-de-Longueuil....|Montreal....... 5,361] 0-479 8| East Broughton.......... Village. : i238: 1, 684| 0-752 10 4 
DUsWoxeseak eae tee es Quebec sifns Nelte 960} 0-600 8| L’Annonciation.......... Religious....... 825] 1-125 - 4 
SHS] RAS Sachi Fell (a ae ce et ae na ie Re Re ars AI 4,027| 1-220 3) Beaupre eee tees Pulp and paper..| 1,501] 1-340 6 =a 
St-Simon-de-Drummond...|Drummondville} 2,406} 2-107 Li “"Repentiony-2.;.40c2 nates oe laces eee 862} 1-500 46 <a 
St-ColomD sicccs ce ac ae Quebees ... 58 4,214} 2-990 1) St-Antoine-de-Padoue....}Village......... 458| 1-541 16 4 
St-Michel-Archange........ Se ee ese, 2 i 990|15-500 1] La Pointe-du-Lac........ Religious....... 899) 0-540 14 : 
Grantham igs cr rice 8 Drummondville} 1,986} 4-620 1 & 
Ontario— : Ontario— ; 
SatMeShagcnak ave eerie Hamilton...... 10, 262} 0-250 24 | SC AEEUD OT wy, decree energy are Railway village} 1,281} 0-500 = : 
N. Monaghan Peterborough...| 4,206} 0-244 didi Mei evine sack: sic se bac be Pulp and paper : 
Growlandscs..nsacwonounsies St. Catharines. .| 6,638} 0-298 11 WiLLAGO wis asec 922) 0-500 20.23 
Sar LON: ea) Gevaert ations stale oe Hamilton....... 4,512) 0-333 14) Chanleauss stag. tee Railway village} 1,867} 1-000 9 @ 
Sandwich W............... Windsor........ 4,735] 0-333 Bol” Witksteciinn....cdeoewc one s 910! 1-000/--.-l 
TRON EGS au Welt i ones tien Rael Meo rk SUC DUTY... uur 5,105} 0-333 2 2 
Granthant js oe St. Catharines. .| 7,052} 0-288 28 q 
Sham Oreeyl situa ee crc x 9,574| 0-377 10 i 
pecarboroughissi4y.4 tess ee: Toronto se a, 24,303} 0-500 12|British Columbia— 2 
PtOpIGo eons toe ee ek re ea ke 18,973] 1-000 OT imanae 4.00. te ee Mining: . Bus. 510} 0-525 3- Si 
San Wik ees eae ee ta Windsor...) +23 8,571] 1-000 8 
NL ev Ork ies. een et ae as TOLOntG aaasit er 22,908] 0-500 - 
HS SV OR ke eh rh Los eo Cor eee aes hee 41, 823114-300 - 
MOTE FIN iia. sis eanins OR Ms Sk Fb 81, 052}25-000 - 
(b) 2,500 population and 
over 
Manitoba— 
Hornby Garryicet in cesses Me aces Winnipeg....... 4,453} 0-249] —§ 18 
Walid onan Ne ise acicicnis code i OC Reem ey 1,946} 0-379 BD 
UCR Cal hese sya. terse pie A ae Aa 11,993] 0-775 9} Ontario— 
SUE Peg ne er Sn PE S53 een 13, 892] 2-550 MEL Cees Meee enn AB ie 8 4 oe and paper 
Kildonan Windia eset PE: te 6,110} 3-050 3 OW a. See , 269} 0-250 9 
Ai tg NEOs Sa AT et ae MPRA 8,350] 4-032 hy SPasdal@ee cos ak sb seers Mining 2.25220 9,461) 0-500 1 
OOK? betes boas, er, tis Sao Mining? "3524.35 20, 409} 1-000 ~ 
British Columbia— ; 
Richmondyicen ee Vancouver...... 10,370} 0-294 32 
W. Vancouver............. hia) See a 8,362| 0-406 - . 
Pabnichy ied, oy wee wees. aon Wictorianararac: 20, 535| 0-504 10|British Columbia— 
BUIMADY «Withee stein Vancouver...... 30,328} 1-360 41 2Pentieton 5... hare obtee Mining...3..c65: 5,777| 0-820) 12 — 
Praser Millsewiat.). au eee TN Pore te. 552} 1-410 - 
Esquimalt eek. tock ae WiCLOTIG a.) cc 3, 737| 2-430 - 
Oale Bay ie ar ec ee eee Bo Sa baa re 9,240' 3-560 - 


1 Quebec 0-150 or more persons per acre. 
? Includes Ferguson’s Cove, Spryfield, North West Arm 


Other provinces 0-100 persons or more per acre. 


a ae 


ay - ra > 
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TABLE 12.—Densely populated! rural subdivisions, Canada, 1941—Con. 


B. Masoriry FARM 
ee ——§<-.oe Oe O—T—=z=Eoy0 Oe" 
oa 
I.—0-10 — 0-14 persons per acre 
nce 


Population 
Rural subdivision Explanation 
Per P.e. 
Total acre farm 

Neva Scotia— 

Canard and Portiwilliami..: sect. aks cake bese, Ae ishin@ shah Ge ee Vea ee 1,459 0-108 54 

EUTstrOOuuee ae ek ae 2s hes Noakes neh See 5D MSDs Wore sc AR a ae 2, 228 0-141 52 
New Brunswick—~ 

Shippigans.) core oh0 60 kees Ge oak SE ROAR Highing eet te cette cee 6,371 0-122 82 
Ontario— 

eer en oe adits «iS ern a alan. vo wlan we hiee POLFORtORA: fe aks eRe 7,134 0-100 53 

DANG WAGONS. Slate. 63 Socte, . CHRP RON LAP Sees Sree cake a Windsor cet. eee 2,482 0-100 53 

EDL AT OPOUSTLE Greys ten seck iy eee eS ee ae Pbarini boner olen ee. 4,034 0-117 52 

Clinton neta eon Om Eee id ne tae ee St.-Cathariness. 2s... Fie ee. 3,419 0-124 75 

po ek Ea ed ohn Be hames matey ty Remmrginy 3 Pua ppesiyedt Saale ere BARI ik, la nara CR) lap 3,346 0-127 72 

STEMI eee kins ks Desa. LAAT Un Pere Bee ce sa Pe eee ale BURT a Oem 2; 151 0-125 62 
British Columbia— 

DTA OA Ferease aes fires 5 A es UR OM ctl EER ee Vaneouivers eit wy oh) sil eo 5, 601 0-102 79 

Glenmore see avi eee, NS Rs hee ek INGGNSIVGsRetoc so rticiec toate 404 0-108 -70 

Percnlande tise etre 8 Amat, be ao eits s OR Ae ae eae Se NEI Beet ane aa 479 0-119 57 

II.—0-15 — 0-22 persons per acre 

Nova Scotia— 

LEAUUES VSS Olay Sh Se Ci ee ray eas Ae 0 at A Aare Wighinie eis veces eee 2,166 0-173 61 

PR ORGON Sart ey. aise facies Re Pare ois Silay hone tN eb ae ee Ob Lavinsests) case cre eo 5, 256 0-210 51 
Quebec— 

MEAGECLEMMO) TSIANdS Anais decks sudo a olensem tere ool pe ee BASING he ete tee te not aint 3, 940 0-162 76 

Ste-Claine-de-JOlette ci. che cSine uss sar eeeieaios coe gees Willageitaeres tite. crite eee 1,096 0-155 50 

RAS DOIG hei tes seis re intake eins ook eeeen taccis chee «ots Bee ee Hishineereet cc onto oe 2,093 0-158 74 

St-Joachim-de-Ch&teauguay...........-.ccceceecceees TER CMINOT ae. oa lercinits Bee aerees 992 0-170 76 

Po AMIE OLS SMT Oo. tore cs Retok cs Oe oben cles Quebeess a ei es Sadie 1, 884 0-210 57 

St-Charles-de-Charlesbourg.............+.. Rite ata Oe peg iRad vist Aa ists ona ee Vane Wego 1, 205 0-212 78 

Ste-Catherine-d Alexandmnie.. i404 «<..0 ot cufersnle wiclsre ols Daprainienrnne alos acts. 365 0-212 75 
Ontario— 

Lata eR a SR OR A Col eR, Sn eT A ANG AR eo Sts Catharines s ccascadecct sate 4,049 0-185 59 
British Columbia— 

Sihiaiteovayg P1716 aa RAPS. © oa | eee iea teed late geet Rive eaainins ie a Bntensive? ites need dooloeee ok 2,054 0-167 Dd 

ee Ili aclcas un tebe, bitinee a oiola hese a cia Ae aes BP eT nes Lend ORE Dae bai Unt hey -0-180 69 


1 Quebec 0-150 or more persons per acre. Other provinces 0-100 persons or more per acre. 
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TABLE 13.—Population change in continuous urban areas, 1931-1941 


. Pe.cislt Satellite cities Pe Satellite towns 
Central city 1931 1941 chanige over 5,000 1931 1941 phangé 2.,500-5,000 
Nova Scotia— ; 
Halifaxnwetcctaeiers cok 59,275) 70,488 =. | Dartmouthess oii 9,100} 10,847 - 
SPOTAD eect ome ane 59,275} 70,488 18-9 - 9,100) 10,847 19-2 
DV ONCYet susie tet atten 23,089} 28,305 ~ Glikce Bayes sees 20,706! 25, 147 - 
New Waterford......... 7,745| 9,302 - 
SPOTAT: 2 dicta !ssun a anos 23,089] 28,305 ~ - 28,451} 34,449 21-1 
Sydney Mines......... 7,769} 8,198 5-5) North Sydney.......... 6,139} 6,836 11-4 
Province total...... 90,133) 106,991 18-7 - 43,690} 52,132 19-3 
New Brunswick— 
Saint John............| 47,514) 51,741 ~ = = = e 
Province total...... 47,514) 51,741 8-9 - = = a 
Quebec— : 
Momntrealtsonc'ssce ete 818,577} 903,007 HO<Sibachines. crt. ee ee 18,630} 20,051 7-6 
Outremont:.co. sc. 28,641] 30,751 7-4 
Montreal N:, Soot jones 4,519} 6,152 36-1|Mont-Royal............. 
Stalsuren Gates cc hears 5,348) 6,242 16-7| Pointe-aux-Trembles.... 
Grd SS ea re 60,745] 67,349 10-9]Pointe-Claire.....:.,... 
Westmont: 5. o0cscee0-: 24,235) 26,047 7-5|Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue. .. 
Longueuil. 2 Se.a.6 tocees 5,407] 7,087 31-1|St-MieheReogmne. ete 
Si-Lambertercc. a 6,075} 6,417 5: 6|St-Pietre.. cca, eee 
Laval-des-Rapides...... 
TOPAT tess cee nso Le) CL OnO1 T2908, 007 10-3 - 153, 600} 170,096 10-7 ~ 
Quebec: d. 553 oie oek. 130,594] 150, 757 15°4| DiatZon wm series eee 7,084] 7,877 11>2|\ Beauport. «oe eee 
L6Vistse, sate ce. oe 11,724} 11,991 2-3|Charlesbourg........... 
Montmorency........... 4,575)" "5; 893 17:9|\ Gifford. ee eee 
Quebec Wns). seers screis 
Loretteville............. 
Charny fast ie 
TOTAIA Gerke eae e. 130,594] 150, 757 15-4 - 23,383] 25,261 8-0 - 
Valley ficld-tyie -a.2 eie etl 411) 17052 49-4 - - - - - 
Drummondville....... 6,609] 10,555 59-7|St-Joseph-de-Grantham.} 2,812} 5,556 97-6 - 
TOTAL arena etc 6,609} 10,555 59-7 - 2,812) 5,556 97-6 ~ 
Joligtiee et ee ae ee 10,765} 12,749 18-4 - = = = x 
Sorel eset oh eee 10,320} 12,251 18-7 - - = = oS 
Province total...... 988, 276!1,106,371 11-9 - 179,795 200,913 11-7 - 


\ 


1Spryfield, Prospect Road. 2 Fairview, Armdale, Kline Heights. 3 Cole Harbour, Woodside, Tuft’s Cove. 
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TABLE 13.--Population change in continuous urban areas, 1931-1941—Con. 
ie Satellite vill 12 Semi-urb 1B pt anki 12 
Cc. atellite villages cc. emi-urban “ec. |——- laces 
1931 | 1941 change] less than 2,500 1931 | 1941 change subdivisions 1931 1941 change} 1931 1941 - |change 
- - - ~ - - ~ |Ferguson’s Cove.... 374 448) - - - - 
Herring Cove....... 240 587; - - - - 
Spry field!.. ae S272 2,000|5 = - = = 
Northwest Arm?.... 3,037} 4,592} —- - es = 
Bedford Basin...... 1,741) 2,115) —- - - - 
Cole Harbour? 2,596) 4,836) —- ~ - - 
Preston Road....... 1,059 530} - - - - 
Eastern Passage 1,406} 1,645) - - - - 
- = = - = - - - 10,780} 17,089] 58-5) 79,155) 98,424] 24-3 
2,846] 3,279 - - - - - {Dominion No. 6....| 1,408] 1,525 - ~ - - 
Dutch Broo koe en 620} 1,242); -—- ~ - = 
ingen. ieee 3,042) 4,478) —- - _ - 
Reserve............ 2,459} 3,212 - - - - 
South Forks........ 15554 pal, S571) p= - - ~ 
, 846] 3,279) 15-2 - - - - a 9,083} 12,014; 32-3) 68,469] 78,047) 23-0 
= ~ ~ - - - -— |Little Bras d’Or 3,448] 4,302} 24-8] 17,356) 19,336] 11-4 
2,846) 3,279) 15-2 - ~ - - - 23,311) 33,405; 43-3) 159,980} 195,807] 22-4 
- - - - - _ cll LAN CASteR Asner. 7,490} 9,043 ~ - - - 
Siondsass. 4 eee 4,883] 6,412 - - = ~ 
- - - - - - - - 12,373) 15,455) 24-9) 59,887) 67,196) 12-2 
2,362] 4,651] 96-9|Baie-d’Urfé....... 211 236} 11-8}Montreal Island— 
3,190] 3,474] 8-9]Beaconsfield...... 641 106] LO Se Tura tena ems 12,100) 15,372) 27-0 - ~ - 
2,174] 4,888] 124-8)}Céte-St-Luc...... 490} 463] —5-5|Jesus Island—rural..| 10,242] 13,112} 28-0 ~ ~ - 
2,970} 4,314] 45-3)Dorval........... 2,052] 2,048] —0-2!St-Hubert.......... ,981| 2,457) 24-0 - ~ - 
4,058] 4,536] 11-8)Hampstead....... 594] 2,287] 285-0|/St-Antoine-de- 
2,417} 3,006} 24-4|Montreal E....... 2,242) 2,355 5-0| Longueuil......... 3,932 |5,361 36-3 - - - 
1,528} 2,956] 93-5)Roxboro.. 25 23) —8-O}Ile-Perrot........... 1,172 |1,481 26-4 - - - 
4,185} 4,061) —3-0 Ste-Genevidve-de 
Pierrefonds..... 472 489 3-6 = = = = = = = 
2,716| 3,242| 19-4)St-Léonard-de- 
Port-Maurice... 453 518} 14-3 ~ - - - - - 
Saracuays. 6 sce.) 178| 263) 47-8 - - - = = a - 
Senneville........ 526 555} «5-5 - - - =< - = = 
Greenfield Park. .| 1,610] 1,819} 13-0 - - ~ - - - - 
Montreal S....... 1,164) 1,441] 23-8 - - - — = = = 
Tles-Laval........ - 358} - ~ - ~ - = = = 
Laval-sur-le-Lac. . 84| 312] 271-4 = - ~ - - - - 
Plage-Laval...... 220 542] 146-4 - - = = - = = 
LCHEVOSClx:, Seuanries 1,661] 2,292; 38-0 = - = = = 4 = 
25, 600/35, 128) 37-2 - 12, 623/16, 707) 24-4 - 29,427) 37,783] 28-411,039,827/1,162,721] 11-8 
3,242] 3,725} 14-9|Beauport E....... 480} 587) 22-3|La Petite-Riviére... 247 281} 13-8 ~ ~ - 
1,869] 2,789} 49-2|St-Rédempteur... 657 680 3-5|St-Colomb-de- 
3,573| 4,909] 37-4 ~ ~ - = Silleryasntcereeee 2,794} 4,214) 50-8 - = - 
1,813} 3,619} 99-6 - - ~ = «| SCC=ELOW: aah. eee ees 1,973] 2,682} 35-9 - - _ 
2,251) 2,564} 13-9 - - - - |St- Michel- Archange.| 2,549} 1,990)/—21-9 ~ ~ - 
2,823) 2, 831 0:3 - ~ ~ Ae tehelix. sete. 592 960} 62-2 ~- - - 
St-Ambroise........ 713 976] 36-9 - - - 
L’Ancienne-Lorette.| 3,018] 3,750) 24-3 - - - 
St-Romuald........ 3,722| 4,027 8-2 ~ ~ - 
St-Télesphore....... 186 254) 36-6 - ~ - 
Ste-Heléne......... 990} 1,194; 20-6 - = - 
St-Davidss..-2 ale. 828 875) 5-7 - - - 
15, 571|20, 437! 31-3 - 1,137) 1,267) 11-4 - 17,612] 21,203) 20-4] 188,297) 218,925) 16-3 
Nouveau- 
Salaberry...... 805] 1,048] 29-6|Grande-Ile......... - 490; - 12,216} 18,585) 52-1 
= 2 = - - ~ — |St-Simon-de- 
Drummond...... - 2,406) - - = - 
Granthams.. 5.80: ~ 1,986} - - - - 
zs = = = = - - - ~ 4,392 - 9,421} 20,503] 117-6 
- - = iSt-Pierre: 27.4... 272| 311] 14-3)Sacré-Cceur-de-Jesus 
on “de-Crabtree-Mills.| 1,170] 1,411} 20-6] 12,207] 14,471] 18-5 
- - — |St-Joseph........: 1,869] 2,207) 18-1)St-Joseph........... 568 941} 65-7) 12,757) 15,399] 20-7 


41,171'55,565' 35-0 


| ———_ ] ——— LL | | | eS | | | 
—— | fl ee | ——_—___—. 


16,706 21,535! 28-9 = 


48,777 66,220| 35-8/1,274,725|1,450,604| 13-8 
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TABLE 13.—Population change in continuous urban areas, 1931-1941—Con. 


: Satellite cities Satellite towns 
Central city 1931 1941 over 5,000 1931 2,500-5,000 
Ontario— 
PEGROUtOm anh shins ere 631, 207| 667,457 TEGASICE Rae Baloo ew 6 6: 938 bes 
MICOM AR es scab. 6, 800 - 
New Toronto........... 7,146 = 
WO ee aan .. c eb 4,723 - 4 
Borest Hilhoee).. oe. 5,207 ee 4 
Long Branein i. 4S. 3, 962 a 
DWATSCR Ee Ration oaks 5,031 - 
NOTARE ee eee 631,207] 667,457 - 33, 807 = 
Ottawa cine ae 126,872) 154,951 ELT ee red eee es 29, 433 = 
6, 686 = 
TROTAD costco 126, 872) 154,951 - 36, 119 = 
Hamiltoneors sess ces 155,547} 166,337 Brantiordgieew. Sa5seke 30,107 Paris: a0 eee 
TT OPATN sae eae ee 155,547) 166,337 - 30, 107 — 
Windsor’ eerste: - 98,179} 105,311 - - Riverside .<'--. ge se. 
cy REE eee 98,179} 105,311 a ? : > 
St. Catharines........ 24,753| 30,275 Niagara Falls: -.os. 2.0. 19,046 Mefritton:= ee 
Welland unk Sie wechees 10, 709 = 
GEG Brie cn: Conan ook 2,383 = 
i EE RGrola tee eS os Be 5, 092 
OCALA Cort aee 24,753] 30,275 - 37, 230 ee 
LONGO ack dee tet oe 71,148] 78,264 2 = Bi ; 
Kitchener............ 40,793) 85.6571 . (18-8 Waterloo... 0-80 8,095 e 
SUC DUrys. dene see 18,518} 32,203 - - Copper Cliff. Aaa 
Oshawa ts taune.! 23,439} 26,813 1474) Whitby:...0.200 se he ae 5, 046 = a 
Cornwall cnc0.2. eset 11,126] 14,117 * £ e F 
4 
Peterborough......... 22,327) 25,350 - = i | 
Province total...... 1,213,909] 1,336,735 - 150,404 = ‘ 
Manitoba— a 
WINRIDEL Sse ce oe 218,785} 221,960 1-5| St. Boniface se. 0s. k. 16,305 = 
‘TTANSCONA eo iA ono 5, 747 - 
Province total...... 218,785] 221,960 - 22,052 = 
British Columbia— 
Wancouver: of.5.csccce 246,593} 275,353 11-7|N. Vancouver.......... 8,510 - 
New Westminster....... 17, 524 - 
SLOTATI CS cu hence 246,593] 275,353 - 26,034 = 
Wietoria..c ison. ee 39,082] 44,068 - = Ae et 
¢ 
ROD ATi un aes ts 39,082] 44,068 = = ; cf 
Province total...... 285,675) 319,421 - 26,034) 30,881 = 
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TABLE 13.—Population change in continuous urban areas, 1931-1941—Con. 


iP Satell 1] Ie S b P katate 
.c. atellite villages ice emi-urban .c. |—-————_—__——_} Pe. 
1931 | 1941 change} less than 2,500 1931 | 1941 change subdivisions 1931 1941 change] 1931 1941 jchange 
- - - = - - UE SHNCOT Kien hierar ores 69,593} 81,052} 16-5 - - = 
~ - - - - - =r OPK Hperan eee ee 36,080} 41,821] 15-9 - = = 
- - - - = - ESEUSY OLS UNI Se ee ee 13,210] 22,908) 73-4 - - = 
- - - - - - — |Searborough........ 20,682] 24,303) 17-5 - - = 
- - - - - - — -|Etobicoke: ..'......... 13,769] 18,973) 37-8 - - = 
- - - - - - - |Toronto (Peel)...... 9,935} 12,481] 25-6 - ~ = 
— - ~ - - - - - 163, 269)201,538] 23-4] 828,283] 922,409] 11.4 
~ - - |Pointe-a-Gatineau] 2,282} 2,230} - |Nepean............. 11,142) 138,859} 24-4 - - sai 
- - - |Rockcliffe Park... 951} 1,480} - |Gloucester.......... 8,412] 9,871] 17-3 - - & 
z - = - 3,233] 3,710] 14-8 - 19,554} 23,730} 21-4] 185,778! 223,304] 20.2 
4,137] 4,637} - |Stoney Creek..... $77] 1,007) — |Brantford..:...:.%. 8,162} 9,285} 13-8 - - - 
: Aneaster:. 05.0602... 4,596) 5,259) 14-4 - os = 
BaLtOm seater 3,295} 4,512) 36-9 - - = 
Salthleéti cscs. es 2: 7,217) 10,262} 42.2 - = z 
4,137] 4,637) 12-1 ~ 877| 1,007} 14-8 - 23,270} 29,318] 26-0} 213,938] 233,247) 9.0 
4,432) 4,878} —-— |LaSalle.......... 703 951 = |Sandwich B.2:2..- 5,421] 8,571] 58-1 - - = 
OW WAY... 2 kaeae 79 24, -— |Sandwich W........ 3,782} 4,735| 25-2 - - = 
Tecumseh........ apt AL) WO Aaa | ore - - - ~ - = = 


4,432) 4.8781 10- 


— 


9,203} 13,306] 44-6] 114,725] 126,882] 10-6 
5,364} 7,052) 31-5 


Port Dalhousie... 


2,523] 2,993 = - - - 
- - =O HAP PAWaen anton 4,246) 4,750} 11-9 - - Le. 
= - - {Crystal Beach.... 4,999} 6,638] 32-8 - - - 
- - Fel Bom bial lieks ata shes beets 7,744] 9,574) 23-6 - - = 
4,451) 4,967| 11-6 = - - 
2,523) 2,993] 18-6 - 26, 804) 32,981} 23-0} 95,647] 115,964] 21-2 
- a eles “ - 2 - |Westminster........ 7,153} 9,068} 26-8! 78,301! 87,3321 11-5 
- - - - - - =i WV aAterloOuNre mccLind 4,326) 5,048) 16-7} 48,214) 49,730] 15-1 
Se lisisonvool = Las - - - ak OY Kou Gh cueeine eae _ 633} 5,105] 857-8} 22,2241 41,040] 84-7 
- - - = - - = UH Wihitbyacnw.c. o. 5,112) 6,392} 25-0} 33,597) 39,109} 16-4 
- ~ - - - - —weiCornwalll seu. sss 10,930} 16,034) 46-7] 22,056} 30,151! 36-7 
- - - - - - — |N. Monaghan.. -..-| 8,359} 4,206] 25-2} 25,686] 29,556] 15-1 
14,265}16,240| 13-8 ~ 11,358/12,830) 13-0 - 273,513/346,726| 26-8/1,663,449]1,898,724| 14-1 
- - SS PUNE Osc. 1173 735|—37-3|Kildonan E....... 9,047} 8,350; —7-7 - ~ ~ 
- - - |Brooklands....... 2,462} 2,240) ~—9-0|Kildonan N....... 1,347) 1,946) 44-5 - - - 
Port-Garr va aencstee 3,926} 4,453] 13-4 - - = 
Sts pevitaleeee. eu 10,402] 11,993} 15-3 - ~ - 
Kildonan W....... 6,132) 6,110) —0-4 - - ~ 
Old Kildonan..... 647 704 8-8 - - - 
SieeJames.o) cen. 13,903] 13,892} —0-8 - ~ = 
= = ~ ~ $,635| 2,975| —18-2 ~ 45,404) 47,448 4-5] 289,876] 296,035 2-1 
~ - - |Port Coquitlam.| 1,312] 1,539] 17-3}Burnaby............ 25,564] 30,328) 18-6 - - - 
- - - |Port Moody....} 1,260) 1,512} 20-0)/N. Vancouver.....| 4,788 5,931} 23-9 - - ~ 
Richmond... ose 8,182) 10,370) 26-7 - - - 
W. Vancouver.....| 4,786] 8,362] 74-7 - - - 
University Area.. 575 636} 10-6 - - - 
Coquitlantesncss.. 4,871] 7,949} 63-2 - - ~ 
Fraser Mills...... 616 552) -10-4 - - 
SUPTCV Ate oe ee 8,388] 14,840] 76-9 - - - 
= = ee - 2,572) 3,051) 18-6 - 57,770] 78,968! 36-7} 332,969] 388,253] 16-6 
Bsquimalt:......+% os 3,274| 3,737) 14-1 ~ - - 
ale Bayer cma ae 5,892} 9,240) 56-8 - - - 
paanichias, kn. . sok 12,968] 20,535) 58-4 - - 


- - - - = = = = 22,134) 33,512} 51-4) 61,216] 77,580) 26-7 


~ - = - 2,572) 3,051) 18-6 - 79,904/112,480) 40-8) 394,185) 465,833} 18-2 


SS | Oo s eee eee | oe | 


58,282'75,084' 28-8 — 34,271'40,391' 17-9 - 483, 282'621,734' 28-6'3,842,102/4,374,199' 13-8 
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APPENDIX A 


COMPLETENESS OF BIRTH REGISTRATION AND CENSUS 
ENUMERATION UNDER 1 YEAR, CANADA, 1941 


1. Comparison of Census Entries and Birth Transcripts 
(Excluding Indians on Reserves) 


Introduction . 

In common with most other countries, deficiencies in data about infants under 1 year has 
constituted one of Canada’s major statistical problems. The present study is an attempt to 
provide an up-to-date estimate of three sources of error:— 


(i) Incompleteness of birth registration. 
(ii) Under-enumeration in the census of children under 1 year. 
(iii) Mis-statements of age in the census at early ages. 


An investigation of these topics was carried out on the 1931 data and the results are given in 
the Census Monograph on Fertility*. Since 1931, evidence has accumulated to show that. 
some improvement has occurred in the districts which then appeared to have most incomplete. 


birth registration. Wartime limitations on staff and expenditure dictated a small-scale investi- 
gation. Hence it was decided to take the 1931 investigation as a basis, and to direct attention 
mainly to the worse registered districts. In this way it might be possible to obtain sufficient 
evidence either to confirm or to revise downwards the 1931 figure of 5-6 p.c. incompleteness of 
birth registration. At the same time, data on the accuracy of census enumeration under 1 year 
would be obtained. Since no attempt was made to sample the whole population, the results of 
the current check must be taken in conjunction with the previous survey. 


Table A.I shows the districts selected, together with the total number of separate entries 
(census and birth transcripts) checked in each. The first two districts are ones which appeared 
to show a relatively high percentage of completeness of birth registration in 1931, while the 
reverse is true of the last three. In each case, the entire district was covered by the procedure 
outlined below. Indian births not on reserves are included. Section 2 will deal with Reserve: 
Indians in British Columbia. 


TABLE A. I.—DISTRICTS SELECTED FOR UNDER-REGISTRATION CHECK 


Number of 

Bee separate 

District enteane 

checked 

he Annmmourasicn County (eben rs colt iin) ese yh aare se icie Saco Ba eee Ae ee a 1,096 
2. Baskaioon Ciby, Sas atone w geet: 6.0 oon Seige AIA eC EY ON Gee chee ge ris cn, ana 1,065 
Sauk PINCO Eucwatel Teldaet 4 is ere re iho as a ok arty Petr RR ia ome Danae Ndr a Ni dina wos meals 3, 136 
4, British’ Columbia, | Division 44 (Lower Fraser Valley}. 20 0... SO oo Pe ee, ee 1,909 
5. British Columbia, Division 6 (Kamloops, Fraser and North Thompson River Districts)................ 675. 
RGAE Ds 22 dade Reick SR are os bese. bo I rh oe Ok CN eo Ls ee ee 7, 881 

Method 


The procedure followed falls into several stages:— 

(i) Information from the birth transcripts was transeribed on to A cards for all the births 
between January 1, 1940 and June 1, 1941 occurring in the district. 

(ii) The census books for the district were searched for all children enumerated as under 
1 year whose parents were living in the district at the time of birth. Where an A card was not 
found for the child, the particulars were transcribed on to a B ecard. 

(iii) The census books were again searched for all births not already found. 


* Census Monograph No. 8, Fertility of the Population of Canada. 


Pe ee pe a eee ae ene ee eee 


See ee ee 
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(iv) When the parents of the child were found in the census, but not the child, the death 
transcripts for the preceding year and a half were searched. 

(v) The B cards (i.e., those children whose births had not been traced) were searched for, 
(a) among births occurring at the beginning of June and after the census date and (b) among all 
recent births in the province concerned. 

(vi) Several checks were carried out to ensure the accuracy of the estimates. The census 
books were searched a second time by an independent worker to ensure that the census population 
under 1 was complete. The preparation of tables involved frequent reference back to original 
data and so minimized errors. Further, all untraced census entries could be compared one by - 
one with all the births in the district not already found in the census, thus reducing to a minimum 
the entries not traced due to changes in spelling. 

On all cards of children traced through birth transcripts and the census, particulars of child’s, 
father’s, and mother’s age, racial origin, occupation, etc. were recorded as described on the two 
different occasions. The checking process thus answered simultaneously three questions for 
each district chosen,—(a) Of all the births in the 17 months previous to the census, how many 
were living and not enumerated at the census?; (b) Of all children under 1 year at the census, 
how many had not been registered?; (c) What discrepancies occurred between data as recorded 
on the birth transcript and at the census? After the check was completed, lists of untraced 
names were prepared and the co-operation of the Provincial Registrars was sought to make a 
further search. 


Completeness of Birth Registration 
Table A.II shows the percentages of census entries under 1 year of age whose birth trans- 
cripts could not be traced. The 1931 figures for similar districts are given for comparison. 


TABLE A. IIL.—PERCENTAGES UNTRACED CENSUS ENTRIES 


NN ——— EEE EE 


P.c. not 
Number : 
District Number | not traced | P.c.not | ‘ary m 
entries. |, iabirth | traced | gistrict 
transcripts 2 ? 
931 
OE Re Soe es AD EA Oe 2 Ld ae ee Si 
Kam ours ka Oountysi eater rs canta ave oMlels aloeislale, ony amtale as ally laiay= 649 11 1-7 7 
SpA TOY Wnld OLUN RIM Ia I eR aEES A ea Oc OCR OA Or i Cr aOR COIee ha Bit Sraan O 613 58 9-5 | 6 
PINGe MUU WAG ISISMG ee oes alee oe Sate ore torlaivisle sie o c-a/sieitistaialeusleuegeusie/ © shale 1,791 94 5-2 20 
British Columbia!— 
(a) Census Division 4, Subdivision A...........60s eee eee eee ees \ 1, 800 105 5-8 13 
(i) Genstve Ti VigiOn.6 oy chee ons vats oe eualyed a. Comemegiee te Sa Role ems if 
Morente ea tahe SAE tee AMAR RL? Gene tine aS ROSE Sint RIED 9 CRG 4,853 268 5-5 122 


1 Excluding Indians. 
2 Canada (excluding Indians). 


The standard deviation of the percentage unregistered for all districts taken together is 
0:33 p.c. Hence, there is a probability of 99 p.c. that the universe value of the percentage 
unregistered for all the districts taken together would be between 4-5 p.c. and 6-5 p.c. 

We next ask to what extent do these figures provide a reliable estimate of the completeness 
of birth registration, firstly, in the districts selected, and secondly, in Canada as a whole. In 
one or two respects they may overestimate completeness. The census population is that of 
children enumerated as under 1. As will be seen later, the actual population under | is somewhat 
larger and it may be that children whose ages are mis-stated are more liable to be under-registered. 
Recent arrivals in the district were also omitted and it is again possible that the more mobile 
part of the population is less completely registered. Both these effects are of minor importance, 
but the omission of children who were neither enumerated nor registered is more serious. The 
1931 Monograph suggested that this factor might raise the percentage not registered by 1 p.c. 
On the other side of the ledger, it is believed that, on account of the small number of cases dealt | 
with, the present search was more thorough than in 1931 and that very few births registered in 
the province of origin were missed. On the other hand, undoubtedly there were many cases of 
births said to have taken place in the district of census residence, which were actually registered 
in another province or even another country. This effect was particularly obvious in Saskatoon, 
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where many of the unregistered births belonged to recent arrivals. Two such cases, where the 
birth was said to have occurred in Saskatoon, and no other residence was given for the child, 
were searched for ana found to be registered in Manitoba. In 1931, it was believed that mis- 
statement of province of registration might reduce the percentage under-registered by as much as 
4p.c. Taking all the above facts into consideration, the true percentage of under-registration 
in the districts studied might be as low as 3 p.c. 


The X?2 test applied to the percentages not registered in the different districts showed a 
highly significant amount of variation from expectation, contributed chiefly by Kamouraska 
and Saskatoon. The high percentage in Saskatoon is mainly due to (a) recent arrivals and 
(b) children in orphanages. The former are probably registered elsewhere, while the latter may 
actually be worse registered or may have been more difficult to trace. The percentage figure 
for Saskatoon then probably overstates the actual amount of under-registration, while that for 
Kamouraska records a real and significant difference between rural French and the rest of the 
population. 


From the figures given in the table, we may tentatively suggest (a) that registration of rural 
French births is about 98 p.c. complete, and (b) that not more than 5 p.c. of the births in British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island during the pre-census period were unregistered. The 
foregoing statements cover over 20 p.c. of all Canadian births. All the districts studied, with the 
exception of Saskatoon, show a very marked improvement on the 1931 results. An explanation 
of the latter result has been suggested. 


It seems reasonable to suppose that some improvement in completeness of registration has 
taken place throughout Canada. The districts chosen were not in any sense a random sample of 
the Canadian population, but were heavily weighted on the side of incomplete registration, three- 
quarters of the population checked being chosen for marked incompleteness in 1931. It might 
seem that the figures for all Canada should hence be better than that for the selected districts. 
A more plausible view is that the worse registered districts in 1931 showed greater improvement, 
with the result that non-registration is now due to a number of small random causes, not varying 
significantly in their total effect from province to province. One important section of the popula- 
tion viz.:—the rural French Catholic, is undoubtedly more completely registered, but as far as 
the province of Quebec is concerned, this is partly if not wholly offset by greater incompleteness 
in Montreal. On the basis of Table A.II, the best estimate of completeness of birth registration 
for Canada appears to be 96 p.c. to 97 p.c. A final estimate should take into account:— 

(i) The Reserve Indian population. 

(ii) Births traced by the provincial offices. 


(iii) The census figures for total population under 1, taken in conjunction with data on 
under-enumeration and mis-statements of age. Due to wartime conditions (ii) presented diffi- 
culties. The concluding section will present a final estimate based on all the available data. 


The percentage of births not registered may differ in different categories of the population 
to such an extent as to necessitate appropriate adjustments in fertility rates. 


(i) Sex. No significant difference between males and females was observed. 


(ii) Legitimacy. Referring to Table A. II, 4,729 children out of 4,853 were known to be 
legitimate and living with their parents. Among these the percentage not registered was 4-8. 
Clearly the percentage was much higher than the average among illegitimate and adopted children 
and children from broken families, though the difficulty of tracing such children may in part 
account for the result. 


(iii) Order of birth. The same fact is reflected in the figure for order of birth. For 89 
children the number of children born was given in the census as 0 (adopted child, or mother 
unmarried or unknown). Among these, 40 p.c. could not be traced. The percentage unregistered 
among the 1,557 first children was 5-6. Both these groups may be presumed to be first children, 
giving a percentage of first children unregistered of 7-5 p.c. and accounting for very nearly half 
the unregistered births. 


(iv) Age of mother. No significant difference appeared in percentages unregistered at 
different ages, probably because of the number of unknown ages of mothers not with their 
children. If these were mainly young mothers of illegitimate children, the percentage of non- 
registration among mothers 15-24 would be somewhat higher than the average. 
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The following adjustments in numbers of births are suggested :— 

- (i) The percentage of legitimate births not registered should be 0-5 p.c. less than the 
Canadian figure. 

(ii) Half the non-registered births should be treated as first children, the remainder. dis- 
tributed proportionally among remaining orders of birth. 

(iii) The percentage of non-registration among mothers 15-24 should be 1 p.c. higher than 
the Canadian figure. Due to the smallness of the population, it was not possible to make any 
estimate of varying completeness as between occupations and racial origins, apart from the 
obvious difference in favour of the French. The latter is not likely to be much more than 1 p.c. 


Completeness of Enumeration, 0-13; years 


The process of tracing all the birth transcripts for the previous 1} years in the census per- 
mitted an estimate of the completeness of enumeration of infants. The results obtained are 
shown in Table A. III. 


TABLE A. II]L.—COMPLETENESS OF ENUMERATION-—0-13 YEARS 
Birth transcript age 


ieee Ee 
———————————— SSS SSS 


Under 1 year 1-14 years 
District opie pete Picnot yer Nea Pe aot 
births |enumerated enumerated births {enumerated enumerated 

KAMOULASKA WOUNTY ses. o0 oe uN pee ene ates 704 if 0-14 316 3 0-95 
DASKALOOTM Se noe ee ein Saree lnileierd pea 559 5 0-89 202 4 1-98 
ETINCeMIG Wand [SIAN slew seas cwces cise es ode 1,991 31 1-56 846 27 3-19 
British Columbia—Division 4a.............. 619 5 0-81 232 4 1-72 
British Columbia—Division 6............... 855 3 0°85 115 1 0-87 
PAUSE TICUS: pacalo cic tat ow is Siete 4,228 45 1-06 sbe7a ti 39 2-28 


ee ee ee ee ee 


The difference between the percentages non-enumerated under and over 1 is 1-22 p.c. with 
a standard error of 0-4 p.c. It is thus unlikely that it could arise as a sampling error and it is 
in a direction contrary to expectation. Further examination of the data points to a major source 
of error in the estimate of under-enumeration. Where the parents of a registered child could 
not be found in the census, it was assumed that they had moved out of the district, and the 
cards corresponding to these children ignored in computing the estimate. There is no reason to 
suspect any general under-enumeration in the census, nor, if there were, could the present study 
throw light on it. We are concerned only with differential under-enumeration at early ages, 
ie., cases where the parents are enumerated and the child is not dead and not enumerated. The 
figures shown, however, indicate that the cards with families untraced cannot be neglected. 
Table A. IV gives the numbers of untraced families, together with the total birth population, 
including the untraced. The final column gives the state of the population as indicated by the 
1941 population figures. 


TABLE A. IV.CNUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF FAMILIES UNTRACED 


Birth transcript age 


SS —————————————————————————————————————————————————————___ pL TELE 


Under 1 year Over 1 year 
Probable 
eryhs Total Families untraced Total Families untraced state of 
District birth |———————P.c. ofim-] birth |————___|_ popu 
popu- Per- | migrants popu- Per- ation 
lation Number centage lation Number centage 
Kamouraska County........-. 731 27 3-7 0-1 337 21 6-2 | Stationary 
ASK ALOOME sae herd melee aieis oie eet 680 121 17°8 1-2 263 61 23-2 Declining 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,090 99 4-7 1-0 896 50 5-6 Declining 
British Columbia—Division 4a 668 49 7:3 12-0 262 30 11-5 Inclining 
British Columbia—Division 6. 429 74 17-2 2-3 160 45 28-1 Declining 
TRU Ts icin Cot Oe ROE 4,598 370 8-0 2-6 1,918 207 10-8 | Declining 
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While in a general way the figures for presumed out-migrants correspond to the probable 
movements of population in the districts, the numbers appear too large. It is evident that the 
untraced cards include broken families and non-enumerated children as well as migrants. This 
belief is strengthened by the fact that they include 73 illegitimate children. There is little evi- 
dence on which to base an estimate of the number of untraced unenumerated children. We may 
assume that the numbers would be sufficient to make the percentage non-enumerated under and 
over 1 at least equal. If we assume 8 p.c. non-enumerated over 1, and 24 p.c. non-enumerated 
under 1, among the untraced, not unreasonable figures in view of the high proportion of illegiti- 
mates, we obtain for both age-groups 3 p.c. non-enumerated among the total birth population, 
including untraced. In two respects, the figures given for non-enumerated among the traced 
families may be an exaggeration. The child might have been dead, though the death transcript 
was not found, or might be living elsewhere. These effects are probably of minor importance. 
On the other hand we have again neglected children neither registered nor enumerated. So 
the best estimates for under-enumeration in the first two years appear to be 3 p.c. for the first 
year, and 1-5 p.c. or 2 p.c. for the second year. These figures refer to children not appearing at 
allin the census. The subject of mis-statement of age will be dealt with later. 


Xe for the differences between districts (children under 1) has a P of 0-03 and is there- 
fore probably significant. Kamouraska and Prince Edward Island contribute the greater part, 
the former being better and the latter worse enumerated than expected. But in view of the 
large element of uncertainty introduced by the untraced cards, it is doubtful whether any signi- 
ficant difference between districts exists. The superiority of Kamouraska may, however, be a 
real one, due to a stable population and very few broken families. 


We can also set an upper limit to the percentage non-enumerated. Some of the untraced 
families must have left the district. If we assume that the difference between untraced families 


and known in-migrants represent children all unenumerated, we arrive at a figure of 6 p.¢c. for : 


the whole population as the upper limit of the percentage not enumerated. 


_ Comparison of data recorded at the Census and on Birth Transcripts 


Comparison of various items of information about the child and its parents as recorded on 
the birth transcript and at the census provides evidence for estimating the accuracy and com- 
parability of data obtained from both sources. 


Mis-statement of Age of Child.—The nature of mis-statements of age in adult life is 
well known and actuarial methods for constructing life tables have been devised to take account 
of them. Owing to the known actual deficiency in the numbers under 1, population figures for 
the first year of age are usually discarded altogether and birth and death data utilized. Possibly 
for this reason, not so much attention has been paid to the inaccuracy of age reporting under 1, 
which differs in character from that at all other ages since it is biassed in the direction of over- 
statements. Yet, since the birth figures are themselves known to be inaccurate and an estimate 
has to be made of their incompleteness, it would seem that parallel estimates of both omissions 
and overstatements of age in the infant census population could provide a useful check on the 
registration estimates. That such mis-statement of age is a source of error at least equal in 
importance to actual omission is obvious from a cursory examination of earlier census population 
figures. An extreme example is provided by an Indian Reserve census book which enumerated 
38 children between 1 and 2 years and not a single one under 1 year. Table A. V shows the data 
on mis-statements of age. Since all cards where a comparison was possible were used, the total 
populations of Table A. V do not correspond to any of the previous tables. The census popula- 
tions under 1 of Table A. V are the populations of Table A. II with the unregistered children 
omitted. 
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TABLE A. V._COMPARISON OF CHILD’S AGE AS RECORDED AT CENSUS 
AND ON BIRTH TRANSCRIPT 


Birth transcript age 
il 1 1 


Age as enumerated at census Born | Under her Born | Under suet Born | Uncer yh 
Total) after 1 der Total) after ender Total] after 1 ery: pe 
census} year 5) census| year 2 census| year 2 
years years years 
KAMOURASKA SASKATOON PRINCE EpwarRp IstAND 


WRAY PVC area te ot sivs Aig teats cio dtanaes 3 638 71. 680 t'peyaoo 6} 547 2) 1,697 21) 1,673 3 
1 year and under 2 years................ 331 - 47 284 237 - 48 189 887 1 151 735 
2 years and under 3 years............... 8 = 1 7 4 - = 4 30 - 7 23 
3 y Os ATC NOES Om tne sa 1 - - 1 - - ~ - 3 - 2 1 
4 sé es Liye Sor re Race eve a SA 2 - 1 f - - ~ - 1 = 1 - 
5 7 4 EL tiki WB AI ae AE Sacre - - - - - - - - ~ - - - 
GiyBArstandvoVer.; caee. eccGi-cieis ca meiahce 1 - 1 - - - - - 4 - 3 1 
BRC IEED Wie aa aS BS a Be ee pee Ue NI 981 7} 680} 294) 796 6} 595 195| 2,622 22121, S8e 763 
Balance overstatement of age, 0-1 year.. 42 40 140 
Percentage of census population 0-1 year. 6-6 7:2 8-2 
BritTIsH COLUMBIA, British CoLuMBIA, z 
Division 4a Division 6 Aut Districts 
Winderslyyearemucut.c crate cones Lee 1,335 34| 1,299 2) 360 8! 351 1| 4,585 76| 4,500 9 
1 year and under 2 years................ 301 - 88} = 213 129 - 28 101] 1,885 1), 362) 1,522 
2 years and under 8 years............... 6 - 1 5 3 - - 3 51 - 9 42 
3 i i yD AMY ee mae ene ata 2 - 2 - - - - - 6 - 4 2 
4 Pe eA Silet eeee ea ari Sei Man EA Aa 2 - 2 - 1 - 1 = 6 - 5 1 
5 os 4 G2 teoe rosa tancosees = = - - - - = = = - = = 
OMVEATS ANCGIOVCE oi siecle cto oe enlaeneis d - - 1 - - - - 6 - 4 2 
PROTA ey foe POR Te one te SE ee 1,647 34] 1,392} 221) 498 8} 380 105} 6,539 77| 4,884] 1,578 
Balance of overstatement of age, 0-1 year ayy 20 299 
Percentage of census population 0-1 year. 4-3 5-6 6-5 


In the preparation of Table A. V there was a possibility of clerical errors, though it is believed 
these were few and would not be biassed. It is assumed that the age as deduced from the date 
of birth given on the birth transcript is substantially accurate. If the given dates were biassed | 
in the direction of reporting a birth as having occurred on a later date than the actual date the 
figures given below for mis-statements of age would be reduced. Inaccuracy in age appears 
significantly greater in Prince Edward Island and less in British Columbia, Division 4a. The 
former district also showed less complete enumeration, so there appears to have been generally 
less accurate reporting of infants. It is hard to account for the apparent greater accuracy in 
British Columbia 4a. The 1931 Fertility Monograph quotes Dr. Dunlop as having obtained a 
balance of mis-statement of age under 1 of 5-1 p.c. in Scotland, 1916, believed to be a very accurate 
Census. It is then safe to say that at least 6 p.c. should be added to the 1941 Census population 
0-1 to represent the children actually 0-1 enumerated as over 1. Since only the first half of the 
second year was available, the data on mis-statement of age are incomplete. They show a 
biassed mis-statement of age of 2-5 p.c. for all the districts together, indicating that the effect is 


significant in the second year also. 


Parent’s Ages.—Much more is known about the accuracy of reporting of adult ages" 
Yet a comparison of ages as recorded at the birth of a child and at the census may be of interest. 
Tables A. VI and A. VII show the data on father’s and mother’s ages, while Figure A. 1 gives a 
graph of the frequency of births to mothers of different ages according to both sources. The 
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graph shows the well-known peak at age 21, but clustering at zeros is not apparent. The tabula- — 
tion was confined to parents of children under 1 year. Second children and the second of a pair 
of twins were omitted, since the table is a comparison of statements about parents. It was 
assumed that one birthday could have elapsed between the birth and the census date. This 
lack of precision in determining the ages appears to result in an excess of errors of +1 year. But 
the number of positive and negative differences of more than 1 year are approximately equal for 
both sexes and the total number of years in excess or defect are also approximately equal. Taking 
the population as a whole the statement of age appears to be subject to small random errors, 
negligible in amount when the number is adequately large. 


CENSUS OF CANADA, 1941 
Figure A. 1 
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TABLE A. VI—COMPARISON OF FATHERS’ AGES, ALL DISTRICTS 


Number Difference between census age and birth transcript age 
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TABLE A. VI.—COMPARISON OF FATHERS’ AGES, ALL DISTRICTS—Con. 
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Difference between census age and birth transcript age 
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TABLE A. VII—COMPARISON OF MOTHERS’ AGES, ALL DISTRICTS 


Number Difference between census age and birth transcript age 
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TABLE A. VIIL—COMPARISON OF MOTHERS’ AGES, ALL DISTRICTS—Con. 


Difference between census age and birth transcript age 


No. 


eer | ad a a eo eee eae eee a Sa oe i ee a, 
——————— 


CaN rOaorhwhd 


2 - - - - ~ - - ~ - - - 2 
7 i - - - - = - ~ = - - 7 
18 2 - - - - ~ - - - - 19 
66 4 - - - - - oS = 3 S we 68 
102 6 | = = - - - ~ - - - 108 
148 7 ze - = cS 1 = 1 - - - 159 
193 7 1 - - - - = - - - - 207 
194 6 1 - - 2 - - - - 1 - 213 
194 12 ~ 2 - - - ~ - = = = 208 
233 8 - 3 1 - - - 1 - - - 264 |10 
300 5 1 - 1 - - ~ - - - - 322 111 
280 14 4 ~ - - - - - 1 i = 312 |12 
267 16 2 - - - - = - - - = 302 113 
241 8 2 - - - - = - - 1 - 281 |14 
225 5 1 - - - - - - - 245 {15 
184 9 3 - 1 - - - - - - ~ 200 116 
196 13 - 1 - - - - - - - - 921 |17 
162 11 & - i - ~ - - - - 181 |18 
158 2 1 - = 1 - - - - - 183 |19 
135 - - - - = = - - - - 157 |20 
126 il 1 - - - - - - - - 146 |21 
7. 8 3 - - - - - - ~ - ~ 126 |22 
77 4 1 - 1 - - - = ~ ~ ~ 92 |23 
88 4 1 ~ ~ - - - ~ ~ ~ - 103 |24 
66 1 1 - - - - - = - - - 74 125 
71 4 - - - = = = = = - - 78 |26 
70 3 2 - - - - - ~ - - - 76 |27 
35 2 - - - - - - - - - - 38 |28 
30 - - - 1 - - - - - - - 36 |29 
23 ~ - - - - - - - ~ ~ ~ 24 |30 
16 - - - = - s - = - = 18 {31 
12 ~ - - - - - - - - - - 14 |32 
6 - - - - ; ~ = - - - - 7 133 
1 - - - - - = - - - - - 1 |34 
2 - - - - - - - - - - - 2 |35 
- - - - - - - = = = - - - (36 
4,035 | 190 31 9 6 3 2 ~ 2 2 3 - 4,500 137 
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When we consider the type of mis-statement at different ages, the statements made above 
are subject to some qualification. Recently the subject of errors in female census ages has come 
into prominence through the work of Smith and Hitt*, who assert that the differential mis- 
statement of women’s ages in the United States Census is of major proportions. The present 
study can only throw an indirect light on census errors. Presumably, if adults understate their 
age at the census, they are likely to do so also on the birth transcript. Yet a consideration of 
Table A. VIII which summarizes the errors by five-year age groups, suggests the type of census 
error. 

TABLE A. VIII.—MIS-STATEMENT OF FATHERS’ AND MOTHERS’ AGES, ALL DISTRICTS 


SS 


Balance Average 
Number : mis- mis- 
Number é P.c. mis- 
Age group of mis- statement | statement 
of cases statements statements in years in years 
SER Reais IS Sa Wt DS Re aa SEE SON SE Lal va 
FATHERS 
a a eee ee eee 

MOGI «cits, Soh t ec Dh ew ie ig ae ee ae ee 299 26 8-7 +20 +0-067 
EIN ah ts BN aiclok Railick cs MEE odd ee, EE Se 790 77 9-7 +29 +0-037 
gt SET PAE er Bern me AP 5 cS Social Gere DY er ah 898 118 13-1 +56 +0-062 
OCU 2h SR Neate Sil Gite ek Wo OE aol ane ae ee 692 97 14-0 —20 —0-029 
so Lea ae CT SO OD Re APY SMM. WMI GOR 0 Uh hee 382 52 13-6 —25 —0-065 
re cia PP PN OSORD Hs Bink ee ee Sindh, Sine OM MRE eal Ea dablok © fy 222 38 17-1 —16 —0-072 
DIT a hore! cencitcs be 3 cae RL ks eal. Sask ok ee 97 20 20-6 —21 —0-216 
PRONG OVER I 160. Es lie Rant POEL ee 52 11 21-2 —15 —0-288 
OUR 4 Ser eh os Mt ce Dk i te 3,432 439 12-8 + 8 +0-002 

MoruHers 

ee OS eee 

PRO phen Wa dona: Boras Bese TNE AL a 209 14 6-7 +15 +0-072 
IRE Mists Coan hie va Ea Real. a emia JEP nda eh ties ocd: 1,041 79 7-6 +75 +0-072 
el EOE Soh DE pCR ROR My TEL (ee beo'e g ~NURMye VUE ar LENS oie ¥ 1,461 148 10-1 + 3 +0-002 
BORO TAR Meron en hasan tet Re RR ek Gok ae oe 952 117 12-3 + 5 +0-005 
CE RE, See he Viet oe ay Apa D7 SAN Sel a ph 544 80 14-7 —80 —0-147 
SE BUUOUEE Dit cca ake ecb tads eh a Ak ee) 293 27 9-2 —10 —0-034 


Smith and Hitt found the greatest understatement of age among women in the age-group 
35-39. Table A. VIII shows that in this age-group the birth transcript age was less than the 
census age. From this fact and the rest of Table A. VIII we must assume that the birth trans- 
cript ages tend to exaggerate the mis-statements of age in the census. Table A. VIII can then 
be regarded as an attenuated reflection of census mis-statements in age. According to this 
view, our results are in agreement with those of Smith and Hitt in showing understatement of 
age in females from 35 onwards, diminishing in amount as age increases. On the other hand, 
they differ in showing overstatement of age for both males and females up to 35. In the table 
there is no significant mis-statement of age on balance for either sex and males and females 
differ only in that females show maximum mis-statement at an early age, which then declines, 
whereas mis-statement of males continues to increase with age. However, the rapidly decreasing 
numbers of mothers over 40 make it doubtful whether any significance should be attached to the 
difference in behaviour. It is of course possible that, on the occasion of registering a birth, 
different attitudes to age from those at the census come into play, causing the younger parents 
to wish to be thought older and vice versa. In fact the table is quite consistent with the view 
that census ages are subject to random errors of well-known types, but not systematically biassed, 
while the birth transcript ages tend to conform to the norm of suitable ages for parents. Perhaps 
the only definite conclusion possible is that Table A. VIIT does not lend any support to the view 
that there is a marked difference between the sexes in the type of mis-statements of age. This is 

in accord with later work which has cast doubts on the conclusions of Smith and Hittt. 
: Numbers of Children Ever-born.—Since the question about numbers of children ever- 
born was asked for the first time at the 1941 Census, it is of especial importance to arrive at some 
idea of the accuracy of the answers. Fortunately a comparison of the data from both sources 
provides evidence for the view that a reasonably high degree of accuracy was obtained. Tables 
A. IX and A. X show the data on number of children ever-born. Only children enumerated as 


* T. L. Smith and H. L. Hitt, ‘The Mis-statement of Women’s Ages and the Vital Indexes’”’. Metron XIII, No. 4. 
tJ. Yerushalmy, ‘‘The Age-Sex Composition of the P pulation resulting from Natality and Mortality Conditions.” 
The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. X-XI, No. 1. 
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under 1 at the time of the census are included. Illegitimate and adopted children, where known, — 


were omitted, also second children and the second of a pair of twins. The birth transcript order 
of birth given is for children born alive, excluding stillborn. The census question specifically 
states that stillbirths are to be exéluded. 


TABLE A. X.—-COMPARISON BETWEEN TOTAL NUMBERS OF LEGITIMATE CHILDREN BORN, 
FIVE DISTRICTS ' 


SSS 
; (a) Pt eee (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 


Difference | Difference 


District » Birt = between (d) as between (f) a 
Census : argest census percentage census percentage 
transcript and birth | of (a) and of (a) 
transcript largest 
as = : ge P22 
IWAMONTSSIA feo: Saeecs as oe 3,316 3, 304 3,354 +12 +0-4 — 38 —1-1 
Saskavoonanse tester. cas 1,194 1, 200 AWA ly — 6 —0-5 — 23 —1:-9 
Prince Edward Island.......... 6,221 6, 200 6,328 +21 _ 0-3 —107 -1:7 
British Columbia— 
JD IWASION: Bat cesaadas ae 3,308 ooo 3,343 —4 —0-1 — 35 -1-1 
DIVASTON WO weuaapeeecenaes baal? 932 934 945 — 2 —(-2 — 13 —1-4 
ATEdIStrietsstnad Vials wens ee 14,971 14, 950 15, 187 +21 +0-14 —216 —1-4 


Errors in the number of children ever-born are mainly of two kinds. The most important 
source of error is obviously the omission of dead children, and appears to occur more often in 
the census data. On the other hand, some of the census replies appear to have included stillborn 
children, an error not so common in the birth transcripts. In addition, there were of course, 
random errors not ascribable to any particular cause, including omission of living children. The 


two main sources of error apparently balance each other in the census over all orders of birth,. 


with the result that the total number of children ever-born according to the census and birth 
transcripts are approximately equal in every district. In spite of this satisfactory agreement, 
several alternative views of the degree of accuracy obtained are possible. One view is that the 
vital statistics order is substantially accurate, and that the census order agrees with it as a result 
of the aforementioned balancing of errors. Another view is that the principal errors are all 
omissions and that the largest birth order given is nearest the actual order. So Tables A. IX 
and A. X show the birth order and total number of children ever-born obtained by taking the 
largest birth order in each individual case. This view is an exaggeration since it is certain that 
in at least a few cases the order given was too high, either through the inclusion of stillbirths 
or for some other reason. The deficit in the census number of children ever-born is then seen to 
be between 0 and 1-4 p.c. and it appears to be safe to say that the number is probably 99 p.-e. 
accurate even for comparatively small groups. For single orders of birth the error is somewhat 
greater, though even the excess of first. children in the census does not appear to be more than 
about 2 p.c. The numbers of living children were not tabulated throughout; but it will be 
apparent from what has gone before that they will be still more accurately stated than the number 
of children ever-born. On the other hand, the number of deaths cannot be inferred accurately 
from the difference between the numbers of children born and living. An error of 1 p.c. in number 
of children ever-born means an error of about 10 p.c. in the number of deaths deduced from 
census data. Further, the data checked relate only to those families in which a birth has occurred 
during the previous year. It is well known that when a long period has elapsed since the com- 
pletion of a family, statements about the number of children born become progressively more 
inaccurate. 


Racial Origin.—Tables A. XI and A. XII compare the data on racial origin for fathers 
and mothers. Kamouraska is omitted from the tables, because all parents were reported as 
French both at the census and on birth transcripts. Taking all French in the 5 districts, the 


differences in description were negligible. The different racial origins are grouped very roughly | 


so as to bring together those most frequently confused. The grouping shows that the German 
and Dutch groups, as well as being confused with each other, are also confused with practically 
every other type of racial origin. An inspection of the tables also reveals wider discrepancies 
among females, probably reflecting the tendency to give the wife the same racial origin as the 
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husband. The percentage of cases where the birth transcript description differs is large, varying 
from 10 p.c. to 40 p.c.; exceptions are Italian and Japanese with no differences, and French and 
Norwegian with 5 p.c. or less. Many of the descriptive differences, however, balance each other. 
The principal differences remaining on balance between the two populations are summarized 
for the larger groups in Table A. XII. The outstanding discrepancies are vital statistics 
German, shown in the census as Dutch, vital statistics Scandinavian shown in the census as 
British. In the former case, the census has recorded the preferred racial origin more often. 
In the case of Scandinavians there appears to be a tendency in the census to give husband and wife 
the same racial origin, especially making both British where one is recorded as Scandinavian on 
the birth transcript. 

The ambiguity surrounding Welsh and Scandinavian racial origins, and to a lesser extent, 
Irish, Scottish, and Austrian, reflects the rapid dilution of these culture groups through mixed 
marriages, while on the other hand, two of the most consistently reported groups, Japanese and 
French, have for different reasons, low proportions of mixed marriages. Most of the racial 
origins, other than French or British, in the foregoing tables, came from British Columbia. 
This province probably differs from the rest of Canada at the present time in showing less segrega- 
tion of culture groups and more intermarriage. Hence it is possible that racial origin descriptions 
may be more variable here than elsewhere. An interesting sidelight on the process of assimilation 
was revealed when the Christian names of babies were examined. In British Columbia, Division 
6, 282 pairs of parents, at least one of whom gave a racial origin other than British, were tabulated 


- to show the type of Christian name given to the child. Only 8, viz.:—3 Finnish, 2 Scandinavian, 


1 Japanese, 1 French, and 1 Swiss had solely non-British names. Christian names were partly 
foreign and partly British in 37 cases, while 237 of the foreign or partly foreign parent-pairs _ 
gave their offspring exclusively British Christian names. 
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TABLE A, XI.—_FATHERS’ RACIAL ORIGIN, FOUR DISTRICTS 
QQoooaouauaumasmeeeeee eee 


? Birth transcript racial origin 
: ‘ 
Zz racial origin 5 o | & 
4 || 4 e/a ldleielSlalalital. 
ph it ae SP ale Ree e/S/8}Alelelsl¢ 
by ca a RQ = S|/4Zi ale l/ag1ol/Aal a 
BP reneh re. cw cek 621 | 598 11 8 ~ - - = = = = 1 - 2 
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OP EARN hay, ee ot 824 8 52 | 733 25 = 1 - 1 - - ~ 2 1 
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TABLE A. XI.—FATHERS’ RACIAL ORIGIN, FOUR DISTRICTS 


Birth transcript racial origin 
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TABLE A. XIL.—MOTHERS' RACIAL ORIGIN, FOUR DISTRICTS 


Birth transcript racial origin 
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TABLE A, XII.—MOTHERS’ RACIAL ORIGIN, FOUR DISTRICTS 
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TABLE A. XIII.—NET DIFFERENCE“ BETWEEN CENSUS AND VITAL STATISTICS POPULATIONS, 
BY RACIAL ORIGIN 


: Vital statistics population Vital statistics population 
Census and vital larger than census ~ less than census 
statistics population es Met) Pet - 
same, both sexes Males Females Males Females 
All British - German, J... +12p.e. | Welsh... —15p.c. | Welsh.... —19 p.e. 
French Swedistwan.. Hes +7 p.c. | Swedish......... +10 p.c. | Dutch... — 7p.c. | Dutch.... —13 p.e. 
Japanese TINEA he chee proves 6 p.6.0)e Indian faim. ot 10 pe.. ~ English... — 4 p.c. 
SCOCCH ein ential +6p.c | Scotch.......... + 3p.c. | Polish... — 8 p.c. - . 
- Norwegian...... +11 p.e. - Ukrainian — 7 p.c. 
- FUUSsi dite’ ts we + 7 p.c: 
Trish 9) eas he f4 p.e. fc Enishi os. Bho + 3 p.c. 


All Seandinavian.. +2 p.ec. | All Scandinavian. +11 p.c. 


Occupation.—It is generally admitted that occupational descriptions present the most 
difficult problem in the whole field of census data. To the initial difficulty of obtaining consistent 
descriptions from a single source, are added the difficulties of comparing two sets of occupational 
descriptions, obtained under different conditions, and compiled according to two different codes. 
The 1941 situation was still further exacerbated, first by the rapid expansion of nearly all types 
of industry, and secondly, by the transference of men into the Armed Forces. These latter 
were coded according to their peace-time occupation in the census, but more usually simply as 
“Army, Navy, etc.” on the birth transcripts. It is then an agreeable surprise to find any sort 
of agreement between the two sets of data. 

The complete table of census and vital statistics occupational descriptions from the 5 districts 
studied contains 158 census occupational headings and 100 occupational headings under which 
the birth transcript description differs from the census description. Many of these headings, 


however, contain very few cases, so that no useful purpose would be served by presenting the. 


complete table. 


In the tables which follow, the smaller occupational groups have been eliminated. Since 
it has been generally recognized that compatibility of the finer occupational distinctions is not 
to be expected, Table A. XIV presents data on broad industrial groups, containing at least 
120 cases. Workers coded in the census as unpaid farm labourers are nearly all coded farmers on 
birth transcripts. Hence these two categories have been combined. Column (a) gives the 
total number of fathers having the indicated census description. Column (b) shows which of 
these have an equivalent code number on the birth transcript. Those in column (c) were coded 
as in some branch of the Armed Forces on the birth transcript. Column (d) gives the number of 
cases in which the coding was different. Column (e) gives the total number of cases having the 
indicated coding on the birth transcript, while in column (f) those coded to the occupation in the 
census and to the Armed Forces on the birth transcript are added to the population of column (e). 
Column (f) then represents an estimate of the vital statistics population in this occupation includ- 
ing those who have gone into the Armed Forces, and should correspond to the census population. 
Column (g) gives the difference between the census and vital statistics population so defined as 
a percentage of the census population. Column (h) indicates the census occupation with which 
the excess or deficit in the vital statistics population is associated. The data of Table A. XIV 
must be interpreted in the light of the exceptional mobility of the census period. Table A. XV 
gives some more information on the nature of the differences in coding. All cases found are 
included. Column (b) shows the number in which the birth transcript occupation was the same 
as the 1931 Census occupation. In column (c) cases the occupational description was the same 
at both censuses, but the birth transcript description different. In column (d) cases, the occupa- 
tion was apparently different on all three occasions. The figures at the bottom of the table are 
those obtained when unpaid farm labourers are classed as farmers. It will be seen that about 
39 p.c. of the cases in column (c) look like errors in coding. Column (b) (12 p.c.) appears to 
indicate changes in occupation between the time of the birth and the census, while the 49 p.c. of 
cases in column (d) may also contain many changes of occupation. This view of column (d) 
cases is corroborated by the fact that many of them were coded as having no occupation in 1931, 
and would be thus recent recruits to industry without a settled occupation. Although the 
expansion of the labour force in 1941 was primarily derived from young people and women entering 
industry for the first time, there was also some transference of labour from agriculture and also 
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possibly from the ranks of casual labour to more clearly defined occupations. We should then 
expect an excess in the vital statistics population in Farming and Labouring, and a deficit in 
Manufacturing, Transport, Trade and Clerical work, as infact we do. It then seems safe to say 
that at a more stable period, the census and vital statistics populations of the type shown in 
Class A of Table A. XIV might be expected to agree with an error of the order of about 5 p.c. 
Of the groups shown in Classes B and C, two, farm labourers and labourers were known not to be 
comparable, and the fact is amply confirmed. The data on farm labourers explain why the gross 
reproduction rate for this group in 1931 was found to be 0-2. Of the remaining groups, logging, 
fishermen, and drivers, the first two clearly show the effects of seasonal changes in occupation, 
and the same explanation may possibly account for the deficiency in drivers. 


TABLE A. XIV.—COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS, (CENSUS AND BIRTH TRANSCRIPT), 
e. ALL DISTRICTS 


LARGER INDUSTRIAL GRouPS (UNPAID FARM LABOURERS CLASSED AS FARMERS) 


(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) 
Birth 
Coding} Army | Birth | Birth | tran- 
Census group Number|same in in tran- tran- | script RC Category where excess 
of birth | birth | script | script and differ- or deficit lies 
cases tran- tran- | differ- | popula-| army ence 
script | script ent tion | popula- 
tion 


A. Vital statistics population differing 
by not more than 10 p.e. 


000 Farmers and _ unpaid , 
: farm labourers......... 1,354 1, 224 28 87 1,154 1,477 


+ 9 
Metal operatives......... 194 132 8 54 193 201 + 4 
430 Carpenters..............5 121 69 6 46 110 116 —4 
Railway operatives...... 120 84 2 34 108 110 — 8 
ALrade salle, 2. eee Oe 304 212 18 74 263 281 — 8 
IEPOLESSLONS a8 5. ciadie Aaa’ - 138 113 6 19 132 138 - 
lerrealeen ib ones ees 131 83 11 37 107 118 —10 
B. Vital statistics population deficient 
by more than 10 p.c. 
Farm labourers, wage- 
SHINergee ven awk eins: 228 17 25 186 oo 62 —73 |Farmers and labourers 
TOOSHishermenie. 250 esoe. 181 129 9 43 148 157 —13 |Labourers and seasonal changes 
NOPIVETS Poet wn 237 138 16 83 183 199 —16 |Farmers, labourers 
C. Vital statistics population in excess 
by more than 10 p.c. 
WOO MRING er ciseiecus ais eae 188 120 6 67 207 213 +13 | Labourers and seasonal changes 
MW CLADOUTELS: 2.). oc watioa ee 401 225 35 141 557 592 +48 |Farmers, fishermen, lumber- 


men 


The picture presented by individual census categories is much less satisfactory. Table A. XVI 
presents all the census categories containing not less than 17 cases. 
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TABLE A. XV.—OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES, ALL DISTRICTS 
(a) (c) (d) 
h 
Census Number | transcripts Both All 
3 of censuses different 
differences census same 
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280); Mechanics: and repairmen, Mrecsehin...s bus. see bo allie bere « Onin 27 1 17 9 
Voto Moiblers:-flommand: grain ,-« teas seinie takes 2 Cte enolate tema ae a ere 1 - a 1 
NOD MANET Ny TRO TEES es crus picts cco s Oates bate cree oe Oe ees ST IEE ae lene 6 - 3 Z 
294) Mionlaersas COLEMA KES. \CASLETB es, «\cices eat. Cae Pat ca eee 2 - - 2 
297: MRhotographers te) Sacen eee os Sis See | eee ek Ie oe Seen 1 - i ae 
299% Power station ODeCRAbOlsine iy ca dan col. ata os alee eek bite acs 1 - _ an aE 
SOOM PTINtOTS. Seo pase Wek a ees oe ae CRG pees ne Rom rn ane tae 2 = 2 - 
Sil Ze SARIN ELS = WOOL fo Seine Sepak te lee ae ae oe ee OE 31 4 11 16 
513 pkeet metal workers and tinsmitns... «..-. cdcasees ewes sene 2 - 1 1 
SOO RS CAL ONATY ene ine MICH san cTie soe tia. Anes Hees Hone eee Beas 18 3 3 12 
336 = Welderssand ‘flame enttersiw..4 cao oe Oe ec nee 2 2 - - 
307 Wood mauchinists——turnersniplaners..o)./.0.2....0d05- 0b obese k wees 15 4 5 6 
240) Chemica laprod dicts. tise, «tee. y aaa cs ek RCS cs Daa ae 2 - 1 1 
ROU ee COOL Ie ates Wee tet On oe At Raeie aeettcaah oman her nee At ten e nite Pr ce 8 3 1 4 
Ot LAQUOLS AN COE VeTALESs su) cutee et haete ro A teaeeae oe TANG) orc B: - aa 2 
380 =-Metal products = beter 2o 02 = og een od Ps Be NEE. oth ee Meas 2 - 1 1 
DOL INGM-AnetallicmMVMeralprOdUCts. coc tsk. Sake: dada oe beets « 1 - - 1 
S94) Textil eye a ep eeen he ate TR es ee SOR ee et: lyr e a 1 ] - ~ 
596; wWoodandinaper PrOdNels okay . ae ots. kak owe an ae oak Nene oe Rec 18 3 9 6 
Alte Moremen=-construchionyac toutes nen mae oe nae eee te 2 ] - 1 
420 erick andstone mMasOnsiw ahve x20, tee wih aac EM alice tat oko 1 - ] - 
RIO) NOSE DOULCTS Ay Si cn acre Se bees eee <a ne Cee 46 11 17 18 
440 oklectricians and.wairémen 22, 64) acsuh wae kM Boe Se, Pea 4 - Z 2 
ADO Painters VOeCCOTAvOrs: <P laAZIerse . wea as ee ste ee 8 ~ 1 7 
AG0 + Plasterers;andilatherso. eV goed. ete ee cen eat te re ae a 3 - 2 1 
4/0) Plimbers: and wipe i vena. sua cy eal Othe eh eaue att ea 8 - 5 3 
ASO WStructurar iron workers ee 04 0f occ ds ceaees | takes Oe ane cae eee 2 - 1 1 
501. Owners—transportation and communication..............0..-000- 5 - 2 3 
502 Foremen—transportation and communication...................- 3 - 2 1 
504 VApente— ticket istation: cole oho. pete eee Os ag ek ee Bie 3 - - 3 
5067 Bagearemen: and Gxpressmenis vase. sone Lek eee eae ease 1 1 - - 
DO (Brakemjen-Tarlway ci ce eee ee ce fates eran none 2 - - 2 
508: WBus-drivers..)))) vo beteanetan hee pete eee kN pee poate, dale mniye fe 83 16 16 51 
HOOS Captains mates, DUGUS Sid ahi eGe «Sin ua, fa rh Ae ne 1 ~ = 1 
524 Engineering officers—on ships................0ccceeeeccccaccceees 3 ~ 1 2 
525 sigremen and itrimimers—on SHIPS. .\2.¢ ds cotevac bolder +o os oka onie 3 1 1 1 
20 Linemen. and servwicemmenrerces at.t cen teen oes coh oe deren toon 3 - 2 1 
527 Lockkeepers, canalmen, boatmen................0ccccceeecvceues 2 ~ ] 1 
DS ly Ss LOCOMOUIVEe MEIN CMAy oat ER cris Aen oe odo Sat waste ee aes 1 - - 1 
Doors Nlespen mens die un asm ste beit acts ets Sane eee ee A sco 1 - - 1 
6347 Radio announcers; breddcasters > 4. .tscgeeed eee oe. cat okt weee 1] - - 1 
DIO AGIOS tabIONLOPEraAGOrs eee eke eo ee ln oe Oe ieee 1 ~ - it 
540>, Seamen; sailors, deek hands). ss <.-.A8s) oe des oe ck cee ae 5 1 - 4 
pos Sectionmen and. rack menses oa. ma.dst ek. eae aes ae net ee 16 4 7 5 
HGlis; Street: car Operators seiaaicre ee es a ee 1 - yi = 
562: Switchmen signalmen, Nagmen.” i. 5060.25 45 faeces Wea ee 4 2 - 2 
5647 Telegraph operators. seem. Meme dy kaa ks et et eee ee le 3 1 1 1 
591 Vardmen: (railway G:s lie Moms eed te Sar Oe oe cool 9 ei een 5 2 1 2 
5997: Other ‘transportation Occupationusay........0... nause uno. au enee 3 1 1 1 
600 Owners, managers, dealers—retail. ....2.0..0.0. beds ce ceccucs ote 41 4 10 ey 
610 Owners, managers, dealers—wholesale............0.0cceceeeeuees “th 1 1 5 
1N.e3 = Not elsewhere specified. 
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TABLE A. XV.—OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES, ALL DISTRICTS—Con. 


(a) (b) (c) (d) 
: Birth 
Census Number | transcripts Both All 
of as censuses different 
differences census same 
1931 
Ser urloorwalters and foremen:2 30.66; bse ie ke Re 1 - - 1 
Sao Coarmmertial travellers 6 ade oo ed 30 3 11 16 
641 Credit men....... stile: gf RUE ae eae ccs Seeker mne Wnt a ios ae IN ] 1 - es 
Oe anwcermiand pemlars, 2.5 ho. th oho FO 3 - 3 = 
643 ~ Inepéctors, graders, samplens..2.. 000... .0...08.-00. co 1 - = 1 
ban oe atkers, atmnppers, Jabellers! 3. . Alesis. 28). 1 - - 1 
Of archasing agents and buyers is 4.0020.) kesh eo Be - 2 ws 
650 Sales agents, canvassers, demonstrators 5 = 1 4 
Some eaespersous. in Stores? 2.1m os aha k. eee ol - 6 25 
Gi2 Orher trade cecupations. %. 2: )-.e.5.. 8. i - = 2 
680 Owners, managers, officials—finance and insurance 4 1 2 1 
691 Insurance agents......... eee lose Nie ANY Oh ISA, AE BE See es eee ret 1 - 1 a 
Gus, me0ck and bond brokers... /<.5...¢........%.06..... 2. 1 -— 1 = 
(Oe mathers,-Pdrtors, jourhalisty;=.'...°.sa0°).t 0 ho 2 ~ 2 2 
105 ( hemiste and metallurgists................4.....:..)0 3 ~ 1 9 
Womrcertereaen and Priests. 6: )ic. sacle ko... acces: 1 ~ 1 ss 
CL eae a eR aa eR eM 9 OPS a ts ae ge 1 - 1 = 
pit meonpineers, Civil) oc. . = ew o.c, le 2 - 1 1 
Piemememetry clegtiont,-...\«\. a... uk. aeeuee &. 5 - - 5 
718 Musicians and music teachers................................, 1 ~ - 1 
726 Professors and college principals..........................000, 3 - 2 1 
749 ther professional service occupations 8 2 os 6 
Nae erOVernmbpnt inspectorss. 1.4. sieht: cc dc. ck w. 4 ~ He 2 
ieee Ghieemon And detectivess: 2.0.0 be le ek 1 ~ - 1 
Ce UMA S ere Le SS ya Sy 1 - 1 Es 
fees wertmen andymail Carriers f556 45). .0\co... hea, bc ec 3 2 1 
ieee Ue setviccloficials, Desi.) .j.. ls... seek ccink 1 - 1 
759 Other public service Occupationsat asses eee cae eee ee eee 1 = 1 
761 Owners and managers—amusements ] - 1 - 
ietoedaotel keepers and mahagerse. 0.0.5. 302.0 jdat Lc ee 2 2 - - 
772 Laundry owners and TR ANA PERSE . Meiee eien ea: Pate tee eee Ee 1 1 - - 
774 Restaurant and tavern keepers........................... 2 - - 6) 
775 Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists... 7. ...8..4...0. 00... 1 ~ = 1 
OBS SONI NO ar IL candle CRO ae Re RNR RO a 1 1 - = 
778 Cleaners and dyers—clothing..........................000000 1 - - stat 
CONC eta we wnt ate oR ee oon ee 6 - 3 3 
Cp amestie Servants; 2.684, o65. 6.6 o mode toe ee 3 - 2 i 
Mee OURO POMIETE 6 os Seki htt. eet be RO dc 1 ~ 1 2 
Demi wanda pl Caretakerd.))) yoo). ouch. bce 10 4 - 6 
792 Housekeepers, MALLONS WSLEWALdS. manele oe Cpe. eh emed a 3 2 1 - 
793 Janitors and sextons........................ T 7 1 eee 
794 Laundrymen and laundresses........................00000000) 1 - - } 
Pap perrewar Praetiedd ¢ te Ga ry he) ke Ae Se ee A ne 1 - - 1 
POO reer ny es Soe de ee A ee Se 3 1 - 4 
Re Be OMG KOER EE aye se a, ko.) he ee 1 = - ad 
Wee peaiters and waitresses. 25,1... 0105. .0o. keh ek 3 - - ed. 
pa coountaats and auditors, .....,..64......... 0.4.0. 5 - 2 3 
1) Giroolskeepers and cashiers. .....,...:.2. 00.02. 22 1 74 14 
hh UL OTS 2 a nat en at Se a ne 17 1 6 10 
900 Labourers (not agriculture, fishing, 141 12 48 81: 
Per OP mAMmmOCctpicds, hes. 526 el oak ee 19 4 12 
52 AS, eae eee TEA A ORE BO! NURS Maiti: Wer ee 1,387 168 576 643 
Farm labourers unpaid as farmers 

Ca tc Raoked Tas hy lee | crak oc kes Oo ond hes OF Ra eee alent 102 15 49 38 
PR Se nk SQA beta 9 NUM S IME GN MOUND, Wen Se Nea “gr 1, 269 157 489 623 


1 N.e.s. = Not elsewhere specified. 
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TABLE A. XVI.—_COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES, ALL DISTRICTS 


Birth transcript description 


- N 
5 ; 
; 2 4 
= ; 
& r 
2 F a 
a wey + 
oO & 
: 2 : | 
Census category g 3 SI © 
S oo z 
Re ra Lien) n Cc / 
5 Ad Biba! 2 g 4 
RQ » tol nQ 
aS} oe be sls/e| |2\= g | 
© a = = a z) 7 
oR eh Bee he 1 mance |e] a|& 
w n S % | g a ¢ o a s oO Go a 
2 op i) r=) | eel ee) el a ee 
= ro) a pes S Suny = X=} Se how | toon a 
a 6) « Q SS (S73 FS ae caer meee 
000 Harmierst Te ead = shame 1,210 | 1,103 23 84 = 3 6 3 - - 1 1 3 1 ; 
090 Farm labourers, no pays............. 144 3 5 136 iba! - 2 1 = Ee pe es gts on | ae 
Farm labourers, wage-earners........ 228 17 25 186 88 - 2 4 =) = = = 1 — 
AOOAP ishernien soaks er cae he cele sedan on 181 129 9 43 11 - - ~ ~ ~ ~ - 2 - F? 
LOOMILUT DER RICRS 5.04 fake eaiiss hie We cee < aac 117 6 54 18 -| 4 a]. Sa al 2 ees 
ESOUMineORsee- 2k CCB Ee ek hos hints set 29 25 1 3 -| - Sa gee i 
200 Manufacturers owners and managers. . 29 11 ~ 18 J -| - 1 = {ce ae 
Dai (Blacksartithis: os desane Gos tak aos 36 29 1 6 7 Sh SER RES | a ee ee = 
246 Boot and shoe repairers............-. 18 14 1 3 =o PPD See eee - : 
DAT IBUCC ROLES oe tees claves ono es ae 18 12 2 4 1 af SR SOS OS ee ee ee 4 
VSO) Mechanics Sicipset ware oe certs Sais 94 62 5 27 2 Sees |S Pees a a ee X 
MID Saw Vers. 002 + 2h Sets Gest. Osos egw 57 24 2 31 ree We ee a Se) pete eck oe Roe’ Sy es ma 
320 Stationary engineers...............-- 44 26 - 18 ef =p SPOS a So a ; 
3510 WOOCMMIACINNIStSsr Shiv t ee crete sess: 17 2 - 15 1 —-| -} =f[--], =| -fo=—[o=% 2 4 
360° Hoodioperatiness 2s poh. schoo 17 8 1 8 a Sea Se ees ; 
BOD WOO OPerativesice sna s.sencdarsns= 25 6 1 18 1) —} = | ea | =) ee q 
AS UC ATDONLCES 20 steers se eydesees ak ak (nin aiaks esa 121 69 6 46 1D] a aa DEO PS ee eee 1 4 
ABO PEA LOLSeee sos ee ee te oe ieee ator 38 26 4 8 Bay ye] of iets See = ee Ss iF 
4702 PGMA ERS. tone ate ee rata a eke nies 19 10 1 8 =e foe] De eS et F 
508 Bus drivers:...¢...0i.i0ieiseesd t...| 237.) 138 | 16 | 93} 192] 1 Seed eng ee : 
HST SCCHONINED. 53 week dieeiie oe itn ae ae 63 47 - 16 2 2 Sah Zot k=. « 
@ 
600 Retail owners and managers......... 118 75 2 41 1 2 1 1 1 Lt 6S ; 
630 Commercial travellers............... 39 8 1 30 - Pe as ie 
GGOHSalesMendan tinue cence ci era ee eres ae 87 47 9 31 Sel af rae a Ae ee 
OO LGACHETS Share ee ork into cma aeeraa rele 40 38 2 ~ -}| -|] - - -| - ~ 
749 Other professional workers........... 21 10 1 8 hah a> SS op) DRS ey Get (a eee 
LTO MDSAT DOES Hel ac Pete Mii sev staat «tees dereset anne 17 13 3 1 -| -| - - =e a ae 
S00 Accountants we fee oh oe. ten aoe ee 17 11 1 5 bee Dante) ean eee = = 
SSOUOMCOCIER KS SER hesese shee erererte ieee 114 65 10 39 Late ele emt 0 1 ch ae 
900: Labourers: 22 ine ee ie hse ciue heron 401 | 225 35 | 141 DTA EBs 2.eazolerk 1 UP eau a ats on fst 
RAIN ONG hi ore ey Pekar ci iscxumcemieiaces 40 3 18 19 Bul =) 62) ee 
Other Gecupavionsec ce ahaa seer sis.siets.. 653 | 359 37 | 257 QT 2) = 28 ee) (oo pee Omer 
Ota Tse Rares meee eee ae 4,349| 2,734 | 228 | 1,387) 351:| 12 | 19 | 87 | 11 | 36 |. 4) I area . 
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A few call for special comment. The small group of miners all came from British Columbia 
and were probably in a highly mobile state. The figures understate the comparability of all 
Canadian miners. Although the group of all operatives in the food industry was too small for 
inclusion in Table A. XIV, the excess of 25 p.c. found in the vital statistics population probably 
correctly represents the state of affairs in this occupation. Table A. XVI shows 6 cases, coded 
as butchers on the birth transcript and as retail owners in the census. This is proportionally 
one of the largest systematic errors found and is unavoidable under present conditions, due to 
the absence of status information on the birth transcript. Another major discrepancy occurs 
in wood manufacturing. Again the numbers are small, but the birth transcript population shows 
a deficiency of 27 p.c. This appears to be due to the fact that many workers coded in the census 
to a specific wood-working occupation are coded as unskilled labourers on the birth transcript. 
Commonly they describe themselves differently, e.g., census, planerman, birth transcript, labourer 
in saw mill. More rarely, a man will be described as mill worker on both occasions and coded 
wood operative and unskilled worker. Possibly these ambiguities reflect considerable inter- 
change of activities in the industry. Rather surprising is the absence of commercial travellers 
in the vital statistics population, most of them describing themselves as salesmen. The additional 
complicating factor of transference to the Armed Forces puts out of court any comparison between 
census and vital statistics occupational data for 1941. But it is hoped that the tables presented 
may have some utility in facilitating greater comparability between the two sets of data at some 
more stable period. 


2. Under-Registration and Under-Enumeration of Reserve Indians in 
British Columbia | | 


Summary of Results 

It is generally admitted that the difficulties attending the collection of accurate data about 
‘Reserve Indians are great, so that their vital statistics are not comparable to those of the rest of 
Canada, and hence are tabulated separately. On account of the recognized inadequacy of the 
data, the investigation of Reserve Indians could not be expected to yield many useful results. 
‘The checking process was very difficult owing to the frequent errors, mis-spelling of names, con- 
fusion of generations in large combined households, ete. Although every effort was made to 
match the entries correctly, mistakes must have occurred. The following summary of the data 
does not pretend to a high degree of precision and will be summarized rather briefly. 


_ The survey of Reserve Indians covered all such in the province of British Columbia and was 


carried out in the same way as the remainder of the survey. The main results are summarized 
in Table A. XVII. 


TABLE A, XVII.—COMPLETENESS OF REGISTRATION AND ENUMERATION, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
RESERVE INDIANS 


Povel number of entaies; jo 20 sue) ah ee La ae a Re Was oe UE a ea a 1,049 
Census population under 17. Al. i007 cch dni Wider ber edgu cewek sean ie Ae Ga iM Re ok ah ee 502 
Percentage not traced in birth PRAMACHIPES. 4. Foc; cats wits CERT hice a ee OO oe ee ee 25 p.c 
Percentage xot ttyiced im 1938s Ta. eae dee ub bole a a a Le Ole ae eee 38 p.c 
Bnamerstion sanople, |... \ dots duos Soleo ob 04 ads Codie eden boa OA ee ee 906 
Vereoniage not enlimerdted he) sryis yids ochcisdlot ube nb alge HeLa Ao, ta ee ee 6 p.c 


Under-registration é 
Nine children appeared to have been registered twice but, as all were over 1 year, the per- 

centage not registered would not be affected. In spite of the considerable improvement since 

1931, birth registration among Reserve Indians appears to be still greatly deficient. : 


As before, no significant difference between males and females in percentages unregistered 
was found. The percentage unregistered among legitimate children, not adopted, was exactly 
the same as for the whole population. The age groups 20-29 showed least under-registration 
and those 35 and over the most, but the significance of the differences is doubtful. The proportion 
of first children not registered is again considerably higher than among later orders of birth. 
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Under-enumeration 

The Indian Reserve groups yielded only 2 cards where neither the parents nor child could 
be traced in the census or death transcripts. Hence, the figure given for percentage not enumer- 
ated is not an under-estimate. It can be an over-estimate, since some of the children not found 
with their parents might be enumerated outside the Indian Reserves: It does not seem likely 
that there would be many such Gases. 

The percentage under-enumerated for children under 1 year at the time of the census was 
9-7 p.c., while for children over 1 year it was 2-8 p.c. It can be estimated with some degree of 
accuracy that among British Columbia Reserve Indians, about 9 p.c. of the children under 1 
and about 2 p.c. of the children between 1 and 2 years were not enumerated at the census. 


Comparability of Census and Vital Statistics Data 

Age of Child.—As indicated earlier, the statements about age of Reserve Indian children 
appear to be highly inaccurate. The differences between census and birth transcript age are 
shown in Table A. XVIII. 


TABLE A. XVITII.—COMPARISON OF CHILD’S AGE AS RECORDED AT CENSUS AND ON BIRTH 
TRANSCRIPT, RESERVE INDIANS, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Birth transcript age 


Age as enumerated at census Total Born Wider 1 year 
after ee and under 
census A 2 years 
REI PGE re: Anges A os Ae hts. ees woken tae ae ee aa 378 5 365 8 
ACoA Meander Mo BEATS <4 irr acne, eae rier eas) eon ee 341 - 135 206 
2 years “ of Sr are en re ER A MICO San Pare EPs, OL a RAI PRE I 22 - 7 15 
34 5 “ Aten MRR ME Bh cd oh det aly ot) Ga tek RR a og inghaia 3 - 2 1 
yea ey a Ly SS, Ms Fie AOE IRE Ais BOONES Ee a: BBA pate a ANC 1 - - 1 
ied wo PoE MIT thes Sie 3 ND iah eae rik Se Ss aie aiaea ECT Sein rs eee 1 - 1 - 
sh BON ier Rep eA Nl Fe WANG Sea th be A SU MPa Cee SEAR CM a 746 5 510 231 
Balance of overstatement of age, 0-1 year.............. cee cee eee 132 
Percentage of census population, 0-1 year. ......... 0.5 cc eee eee eee ee 35 p.c. 


Again assuming that the age deduced from the birth transcript age is approximately accurate, 
the biassed mis-statements of age amount to 35 p.c. of the enumerated census population under 1. 
Fortunately the Indian population is a small proportion of the whole. It is highest in British 
Columbia, where an additional deficit of about 2 p.c. in the total census population under 1 year 
might be expected. 

Parent’s Ages.—The discrepancies between parent’s ages as recorded on two occasions 
are summarized in Table A. XIX. 


TABLE A. XIX.—MIS-STATEMENTS OF FATHER’S AND MOTHER’S AGES, RESERVE INDIANS, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Number of Number of Percentage ee misao 
cases mis-statements mis-statements in years in years 
CNA Dil Peete Aad em 346 106 30-6 p.c. at as 
MTOR eid Salas wnat: 372 102 27:4 p.c. +21 +5:-6 


Clearly the number of mis-statements of age are proportionately much greater among 
Reserve Indians. The table for father’s ages is skew and resembles those given in Section I, 
overstatements at younger ages being balanced by understatements at older ages. While the 
understatements of mother’s age occur mainly among the older women, the overstatements are 
distributed more at random among the ages and there are more of them. The greater proportion 
of overstatements is nearly 23 times its standard error and hence is probably significant. In 
so far as the census ages are guessed by the enumerator, they may reflect the ravages of disease 
and poverty among the Indian women. 
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Number of children ever-born.—The discrepancies in birth-order are again more marked 
than in the rest of the population. They occurred chiefly among first children and among large 
families. The total number of children ever-born according to the birth transcripts was 2-4 p.c. 
higher than the number recorded at the census. The number of children ever-born obtained 
by taking the largest birth-order in each case was 14 p.c. higher than the census number. These 
figures suggest that errors arising from the omission of dead children and through misunder- 
standing the questions asked are significant on both occasions, though somewhat greater at the 
census. The effect on the total number of children ever-born appears to be an understatement 
of the order of about 10 p.c. 


Racial Origin.—Little needs to be said of the racial origins of the Reserve Indians, since 
99 p.c. of both sexes were recorded as Indians on both occasions. The remaining cases include 
five fathers and six mothers enumerated as half-breeds at the census. Four of the half-breed 
fathers were recorded as Indians on the birth transcripts, but the half-breed mothers were half- 
breeds on the birth transcript also. 


Occupation.—Tables A. XX and A. XXI summarize the differences between the occupa- 
tional descriptions of Reserve Indians. 


TABLE A. XX.—COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTIONS, RESERVE INDIANS, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Birth transcript occupations 


zs Birth io 
Census so tran- centage 
: Number and Other script : 
ri tae aie Correct | unpaid foray Trappers peerings i “T| oceupa- | popula- - 
farm . tions lation pa, 
labourers 
p.c 
Farmers and unpaid 
_ farm labourers....... 63 34 - - 9 1 18 1 a4 —30 
Farm labourers wage- 
» CBENEIB. ie Keg new yo oe 17 1} 5 - - - 9 2 - = 
100 Fishermen......... 144 133 1 - - 1 9 - 156 — 8 
110° Trappers:-e. -.4262. 56 37 a 8 - 1 8 - 46 —18 
LDU SLOLGEIS. #7. cant: 36 15 1 10 - ~ 9 1 20 —46 
532 Longshoremen..... 12 10 - - = - 2 - - - 
900 Labourers......... 1 1 - - ~ ~ - - 61 - 
Other occupations...... 17 5 1 5 - 2 6 - 14 - 
Lotal | elas dccchsy : 346 234 10 23 9 5 61 4 - - 


1On Active Service. 


TABLE A. XXI.—OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES, RESERVE INDIANS, BRITISH COLUMBIA ; 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 
: Number Birth Both 
Census f transcript censuses All 
differences | as census same different 
1931 
000 Farmer and unpaid farm labourer............0...ecccecceedecceces 29 ~ 26 3 
000 Farm labourer wag6-Carner....) «ited fee tec so co seeck vs oe 16 2 8 6 
BOO Maer AAG, os conititene seo roncsonoe onde Minne vad eink eleieoinslandohch dive TRU 11 - 3 8 
A LOAM RRP OT EAs Pattie 6 TURER «KT eRe nhl bree eS Se ee Ls 19 Z 11 6 
DA rages oa oN ie a ee Se tas is et ame A ara 21 2 10 9 
WOO Mister) 8s EC ate ae EE Re, OF, Ae is | ieee 1 - - 1 
820 Stationary: enginests - iao vas sind 5 8s an. eB & de Wha ee 2 2 - = 
BOO CAP VET gr scence 0 ed re ee a hee, Oo: eee 1 - -— 1 
BDO (Can TEAR OM 'gdabpe 5s rite, EC de a ten eh 9 RU a id | 1 ~ 1 = 
Doe LDU SRROMIIRI NY © fiat LAMP, 8 sane Pe Gat Re Be Pe ee 2 - 1 1 
550: Sectioniiian 37 's92.4// APSR aa eae a ee Wee 5 2 1 2, 
562 Watchman railway transportation. ..........00.ceccccccceccceccen 1 if - - 
BOs Teamsters: oie cuca tes ott tte ee ee ho Caine erage 1 ~ = 1 
Di Retited seers oubctto:t chalks oun Benak fives ceded chal te eee 1 - = 1 
RIN OME hab aisrane seated nuaud toi his ioadie Guana ane arog Lael cee ae 1 - 1 ~ 
6 SP co ee ee a a NU PERI ENG GS Py TOS. 112 11 62 39 
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The difficulties attendant on the coding of farmers, farm labourers, and labourers are exag- 
gerated among Reserve Indians. The census category of unpaid farm labourers was equally 
distributed between farmers and labourers on the birth transcripts, so that it would be immaterial 
to the end result whether they are grouped with farmers or other farm labourers. The space 
on the birth transcript for “business in which employed” occasionally results in other occupations 
being attributed to the category of farm labourers. The query was seldom answered on the 
Indian birth transcripts and hence the category of ‘‘labourers”’ is still more unduly inflated than 
usual. The higher proportion of apparent coding errors is again due to the fact that Reserve 
Indians mostly follow the more difficult occupations from the coding point of view. The out- 
standing difference in occupational description between Reserve Indians and the rest of the 
population is that, while there is no great difference in the numbers of farmers in the non-Indian 
population, the birth transcript population of Reserve Indian farmers is far less than the census 
population. Greater laxity in description is to be expected in accordance with the results of 
previous sections, but probably contributory is the fact that proportionally more Indians are 
engaged in subsistence farming combined with some wage-labour, permitting alternative and 
equally valid occupational descriptions. 

While detailed recommendations for achieving greater comparability of occupational de- 
scriptions do not seem called for, two quite general comments can be made on the nature of the 
more outstanding difficulties. In the first place, to distinguish between farmers, farm labourers, 
and unpaid family workers, information on status is required on the vital statistics transcripts. 
Otherwise large numbers of workers on farms who are not farmers in the census sense will be 
recorded as such in vital statistics data. In the second place, the greatest source of error is the 
existence of a vital statistics rag-bag of labourers in no specified industry. Into such a collection 
will inevitably drift numbers who, due to the existence of an industry entry in the census, are 
allocated to fishing, logging, etc. In fact the proper allocation of labourers in vital statistics 
data would remove most of the major difficulties, since it would then, even in the absence of 
status information, be possible to group together farmers and farm labourers and obtain a mean- 
ingful category of workers on farms from both census and vital statistics data. 


3. Discussion 


The investigation has led to a preliminary estimate of 3 p.c. to 4 p.c. under-registration in 
the period immediately preceding the 1941 Census. Before making a final estimate, it was hoped 
to obtain the co-operation of the provinces in searching for untraced births and to collate all the 
evidence with census populations by single years of age. 

At the present time, the preparation of Life Tables requires an estimate of under-registration. 
While neither of the two lines of investigation referred to above has been completed, some more 
evidence is at hand to permit a revised estimate. 

Resulting from correspondence between the Vital Statistics Branch and the provinces, some 

’ progress was made in checking untraced births. Among the districts forming part of the Bureau 
survey, replies were received from Quebec and British Columbia. Of the 11 untraced births 
in Kamouraska, 10 were found to be registered. Among the migrants, one untraced birth was 
said to have been born in Quebec. Thus, even if we include the second dubious case, the per- 
centage of unregistered births in Kamouraska County was less than 0-5 p.c. It seems probable 
that birth-registration in rural French Quebec can be regarded as differing from 100 p.c. com- 
pleteness by a negligible amount. 

In British Columbia, a preliminary search in Division 6 resulted in finding a third of the 
30 untraced births. This reduces the percentage untraced in this district from 7-2 p.c. to 5-1 p.e. 

Births of children said to be born outside the province of residence at the time of the Census 
were not searched fo. in the Bureau. Lists were prepared and the co-operation of the province 

_sought for in tracing the births. Searches for these births were carried out by the following 
provinces:—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. In all, 
60 names were searched for and 56 found. This gives 10 p.c. unregistered. However, four of 
the untraced were the four said to have been born in New Brunswick. This suggests the possi- 
bility of some systematic error. Three of these cases were resident in Prince Edward Island, 
and there might have been some systematic mis-statements of province of birth. Or, alterna- 
tively, some special difficulty in tracing births might have arisen in New Brunswick. The 
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number of cases involved is too small to permit any definite conclusion, but it is perhaps safe to 


say that in view of the difficulty of ascertaining the actual province of registration, it does not 
appear that migrants were less well registered than the remainder of the population. We should 
perhaps add that Alberta adduces the fact that all migrants born in that province were traced in 
support of its claim that registration there is 100 p.c. complete. 


The first estimate of 3 p.c. to 4 p.c. incompleteness of registration allowed for the fact that 
further search in local offices would reduce the percentage of untraced births. It also took into 
account the possibility that some infants may be missed both in the census and in birth regis- 
tration. Finally, we have to include Indians with a very large number of unregistered births, 
and sufficiently numerous to affect the figures in British Columbia. Taking the new evidence 
into consideration we might attribute to the provinces the following percentage of under-regis- 
tration,—Quebec and Alberta, 1 p.c., the Maritimes, 4 p.c., Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
3 p.c., British Columbia, 5 p.c. This would give a percentage for the whole country of about 
2-4 p.c. Taking into consideration infants not enumerated and not registered, we should arrive 
at a figure of about 3 p.c. 


Finally, we can consider evidence from the census. Figures by single years are not yet 
available, but a detailed study has been made of migration figures by five-year age groups for 
the provinces. A study of these figures pointed to a much lower percentage of under-registration 
than had been previously suggested, possibly as low as 2 p.c. Collating this evidence with that 
of the survey, an estimate of 2-5 p.c. under-registration for the period 1936-1941 was reached. 


In conclusion, it seems that the most probable figure of under-registration for the census 
period is 3 p.c. It has been the practice in constructing Life Tables to use a conservative figure 
in order to be sure of not over-estimating the births, while at the same time improving on the 


crude figures. It is suggested that an allowance of 2 p.c. for under-registration be made in all - 


Bureau computations. 
The following adjustments of registered births have been agreed upon. 
1. An addition of 2 p.c. for the whole of Canada, period 1940-42. 


2. The evidence appears strong enough to permit of a lower figure for Quebee but we do 
not feel able to distinguish between the other provinces, in view of the fact that the proposed 
adjustments are minimum figures and not the most probable estimate. We, therefore, propose 
an addition of 1 p.c. for Quebec in the census period, and an addition for the rest of Canada 
sufficient to make the addition for all Canada 2 p.e. 


3. In 1931 a correction of 5 p.c. for unregistered births was used in the construction of Life 
Tables. At that time there did not seem to be sufficient evidence to enable distinctions to be 
drawn between the provinces. However, the results of the 1941 survey have some bearing on 
the earlier period and suggest that the difference between Quebec and the rest of Canada should 
be continued backwards. If no distinction is made in 1931, the result will be a probably fictitious 
decline of 4 p.c. in the gross reproduction rate of Quebec super-added to the actual decline. If 
a difference is made in fertility rate and not in mortality rates, an error arises but this is probably 
small in comparison with the exaggeration of the fall in fertility arising from making no dis- 
tinction in 1931. The compromise solution which seems to minimize all errors is to make a 
5 p.c. adjustment for Canada and 3 p.c. for Quebec in the period 1930-32. 


4. Accuracy of Census Fertility Data 


Women included in the fertility tabulations.—Census fertility tables include all 
women who have ever been married. Single women with own children living with them were 
excluded. Census enumerators did not, however, require the production of marriage certificates, 
so that some women who had not in fact been legally married may have described themselves as 
married, widowed, separated, or divorced. The main census tabulations of family size do not 
distinguish between the different categories of women who have been married. 


In the analysis of Chapter I those women have been excluded from whom information 
about either age of marriage or number of children born was lacking. Information was complete 
for 98-9 p.c. of the total census population of women who had been married. The percentage 
of women omitted from the tabulation varied slightly from province to province but the differ- 
ences were not great enough to introduce any serious error. The most important difference 
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between percentages of women giving incomplete information is between age groups. Such 
cases are much more common among older women. It is not known whether the omitted cases 
differ significantly in size of family or age at marriage from the included. Any bias due to omitted 
women would not affect comparisons of the same age group in different localities and could affect 
only negligibly comparisons of different age groups. 


Data on number of children born and now living.—The wording of the question on 
number of children born and the instructions to enumerators were designed to include children 
of all previous marriages, not only the current one, and to exclude stillbirths, adopted or step- 
children. Although illegitimate children are not specifically referred to, a strictly accurate 
answer would include all illegitimate children of a mother who later married before the census 
date. There were many possibilities of error. Determination of what constitutes a stillbirth 
is a matter on which there is no world-wide unanimity and it is easy to include or exclude in error 
stillborn children or children dying soon after birth. In spite of specific instructions, there were 
undoubtedly a few cases in which adopted or stepchildren were returned as “own” children. 
The omission of children of previous marriages-was impossible to detect but may have occurred. 
In the foregoing pages an attempt was made to estimate the expected error in the census replies 
by comparing information given in the census with information relating to the same mother 
given on the occasior of birth registration. It is not known whether one of these sets of data is 
consistently more or less accurate than the other, but a study of the discrepancies gives some idea, 
of the order of magnitude of possible inaccuracy. In both the census and vital statistics, random 
balancing errors occurred. In addition, the census data appeared to be in error both by the 
inclusion of stillborn children and by the omission of dead children. If the vital statistics data 
were assumed to be completely accurate, these two sources of error in the census balanced each 
other. An alternative assumption, that all differences between the two sets were due to omitted 
children, would lead to an outside limit for the expected error which would almost certainly be 
too high. On this assumption, the number of children ever-born recorded at the census might 
only be deficient by about one per cent. On the other hand, the sample study referred to was 
concerned only with women still bearing children. Probably omissions of children among older 
women would be more common. 


Duration of marriage.—Information about duration of marriage was elicited in the form 
of age at first marriage. Duration of marriage is interpreted as the period elapsing between the 
date of first marriage and the date of the census. No account is taken of the interruption of 
marriages by separation, divorce, or widowhood. The wording of the question is unambiguous 
and only the usual type of errors associated with statements of age might be expected. But 
the tabulated data disclosed some improbable combinations of number of children born and dura- 
tion of marriage. Few of these could be ruled out as impossible. Legitimization of several 
children late in life is a possible explanation but, necessarily an infrequent one, since over 70 p.c. 
of all illegitimate children are first-born. A rigid biological limit cannot be set either to the rate 
at which children are produced or to the age at which a birth can occur. All the more improbable 
cases were re-examined in the light of the other information contained on the census schedule. 
Among the younger women, stepchildren were sometimes recorded as “own” children. Among 
older women, who yielded the greater number of apparently improbable cases, a major source of 
error seemed to be substitution of duration of marriage for age at first marriage. After examina- 
tion of the schedules, 726 cases, 0-03 p.c. of the total, were revised. Comparison of the revised 
census data with vital statistics suggests that there are still some errors among the older women 
said to have been married at late ages. In particular, the few cases of high orders of birth to 
women marrying late must be regarded as doubtful. The part played in total reproduction by 
women marrying after 40 is very small, so that errors, which may seriously distort the picture of a 
single marriage-age group are a negligible part of the whole. Some minor discrepancies between 
_ census tables, on the one hand, and bulletin and monograph tables, on the other hand, are due to 
the revisions described and consequent adjustments. One further point about age at marriage 
remains to be noted. Although direct evidence is lacking, data from other countries suggest 
that in those families where the oldest child is still at home, there may be some antedating of the 
age at marriage by a few months to include the first conception. 
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Relation of fertility recorded in the tables to total fertility.—In different periods, 
about 96 to 97 p.c. of all Canadian births have been legitimate. In addition to births registered 
as legitimate, the census tables record an unknown proportion of illegitimate children who later 
came to form part of a legitimate family, or whose mothers recorded themselves as married at 
the census. There may also be included in error a few adopted or stepchildren. In the Census 
of 1931, 97 p.c. of all children under seven years were living either with both parents or with the 
mother alone. Some children living with their mothers would be excluded from the census 
fertility tables if the mother was recorded as single. On the other hand, the three per cent of 
children not living with their mothers includes not only illegitimate children but the probably 
larger class of children whose mothers have died. It seems safe to conclude that for living women 
the census tables record at least 98 p.c. of the total fertility. They give no information about the 
families of women who have died before the census period. 
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APPENDIX B 


BIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RACIAL 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


We have seen that the probability of kinship indicated by the “racial origin” classification 
may imply either biological or cultural similarity. Both aspects have been stressed in previous 
discussions of the subject and no hard and fast line can be drawn between the two. Stature is 
anexample. It is known to be in part genetically determined, but Canadian-born children on the 
average receive as part of their social heritage an extra allowance of height, irrespective of their 
genotype. In spite of the facility with which popular discussion uses terms such as “blood’’, 
‘race’ and “stock’’, the issues raised are some of the most difficult ones in natural science. In 
Linnaean systematics, a species was distinguished from other species by a number of physical 
characteristics and maintained as a true breeding unit by a barrier of sterility. Within the 
species, inter-fertile varieties or races could be distinguished which owed their existence to the 
effects of geographical isolation. 'Taxonomists believed that such a species classification not 
only provided a ready means of identification, but also gave a clue to evolutionary relationship. 
For the main line of evolutionary descent, substantiated by fossil records, the principle of genetic 
unity still holds, but the discoyery of parallel mutations has demonstrated that physical resembl- 
ance is not necessarily a clue to common ancestry. For example, it is possible that the rece_sive 
gene producing albinism may have appeared several times, so that existing albinos can be totally 
unrelated.* Haldane has demonstrated a relatively high mutation rate for the gene responsible 
for haemophilia.** 


Since all human beings later than Homo Neanderthalensis form a single Linnaean species, 
the classifications of the physical anthropologist have attempted to identify races or varieties 
within the species. The approach of the anthropologists was pre-Mendelian in that ‘they 
treated as units the complexes of characteristics of individuals, races, and species; and attempted 
to find rules governing the inheritance of such complexes. Mendel was the first to understand 
that it was inheritance of separate traits, and not of complexes of traits, which had to be 
studied’’. t,t 


It is easy to find true-breeding types with respect to a single physical characteristic and some 
of these have a fairly well defined geographical distribution. But the distributions of no two 
characters coincide. Knowledge of both the hereditary mechanism involved and of geographical 
distribution is fairly complete concerning the blood-groups. An account of the mode of inheritance 
is given by Hogben.§ The four blood-groups of the Jansky classification are produced by a 
triple allelomorph system in which two dominant gene mutations are responsible for the A and B 
agglutinogens. Group 0 is thus the double recessive and two parents belonging to the group 
can produce only group 0 children. The geographical distribution has been mapped by Alison 
Davis.f+ For each gene a centre of maximum frequency can be found from which the dis- 
_ tribution shades off in an east-west direction. The greatest uniformity is found among the 
North American Indians, including Eskimos, who were found by Snyder to be 91 p.c. group 0. 
‘Mongols, on the other hand, whe are believed by some to be nearly related to the North American 
Indian, show a high concentration of B. There appears to be complete discontinuity across the 
Behring Straits. The A type is on the whole most abundant among the Nordies, and equally 
so among Australian aboriginals. 


* L. Hogben, ‘‘Nature and Nurture’. London, 1933. 
** Bell and Haldane, Proc. Roy. Soc. B. 123. 

+ T. Dolzhansky, ‘‘Genetics and the origin of species’. New York, 1937. Quoted by Ashley Montagu ‘‘The Genetical 
Theory of Race and Anthropological Method’’. American Anthropologist. Vol. 44, no. 3. 

t Recent statistical methods such as Mahalanobis’ generalized distance and the discriminant function have refined the 
treatment of taxonomic problems, but the approach is fundamentally unaltered. In any event they are inapplicable to 
questions of census terminology, where an assemblage of quantitative characteristics is seldom, if ever, contemplated. 

§ L. Hogben, ‘‘Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science’, London, 1931. 

tt Alison Davis, ‘‘The distribution of the blood-groups and its bearing on the concept of race’. ‘‘Political Arithmetie’’. 
ed. L. Hogben. London, 1938. : 
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Since, as far as we know, there is no advantage in belonging to one blood-group rather than 
another, no selection appears to have taken place. The distribution of blood-group genotypes 
demonstrates the effects of migration, inter-crossing and repeated mutation. Other physical 
characters such as skin colour, and hair-form appear to have been subject to selection and con- 
sequently have a more well-defined geographical distribution. In no case, however, do the maps 
of any one characteristic coincide even in broad outline with that of any other, or with the blood- 
group map. 

Unlike the blood-group mechanism, the genetics of skin colour, hair-form and other favourite 
criteria of the anthropologist have hitherto proved too complex for analysis. Hence the mode of 
hereditary transmission can be discussed only in the most general terms. The universality of 
application of Mendelian laws enables us to exclude some expressions in popular use as inadmiss- 
able in scientific discussion. The terms “mixed blood,” “half blood’, ‘half breed’’, ete., embody 
two known errors. The first error is that the blood is a carrier of hereditary characteristics. 
The second error is the conception of a cross as a simple blending of characters comparable to 
the mixing of a pound of sugar and a pound of sand. If either black or white skin colour bebaved 
as a simple Mendelian dominant, offspring of black-white colour crosses would consist of one- 
quarter pure white, one-quarter pure black, and one-half heterozygous for the black-white colour 
gene. Obviously the mechanism is not so simple and probably several genes are involved. 
Hence we cannot predict the results of such a cross nor the frequency with which the pure type 
will reappear. There are only two correct ways of describing offspring of colour crosses. The 
physical appearance of the individual concerned can be described without reference to ancestry. 
Alternatively, the facts of ancestry can be recorded as a matter of history without any implication 
that they yield information about the appearance or genetic constitution of the offspring. 


In Canada, primary anthropological distinctions separate one group of some numerical 
importance, the Indian. The greater number of the remaining distinctions concern subdivisions 


of the Caucasian ‘‘race’”’. Since the biological basis of the major so-called races is obscure, it is 


not surprising to find the European peoples thoroughly mixed. The European scene has been 
described by Morant.* In view of the importance attached to the linguistic criterion,’ it is 
significant to note that the maps given by Morant of cephalic index, stature and blood-groups 
cut right across linguistic divisions. The blood-groups show a fairly regular east-west sequence. 
The eastern frontier of Germany forms a dividing line on either side of which the blood-group 


distribution is different. Within Germany itself, however, there is great diversity with a common . 


language. 

The position as regards linguistic criteria in Central Europe is summed up by Morant in the 
following words: “A very definite answer can thus be given to the question whether the classi- 
fication of the peoples of Central Europe provided by languages and that derived from physical 
characters are similar or not. The evidence of the two kinds leads in fact to entirely different 
conclusions: where these relate to matters of detail there is found to be agreement in one particular, 
say, and clear disagreement in nine, Leaving the German groups out of account for the moment, 
all the others of the region are closely related, judging from the evidence of blood-groups and 
cranial type, and the closest resemblances are found between groups occupying adjoining terri- 
tories. These criteria make no frontiers whatever. The languages indicate marked distinctions 
and discontinuity, whereas the physical characters show no corresponding hiatuses, but gradual 
transitions and continuity throughout the region. It is quite impossible to reconcile two systems 
which differ to such an extent: if either is accepted as providing reliable indication of the blood 
relationships of the populations then the other cannot be supposed of any value for that purpose.’’ 


* Morant, ‘‘The Races of Central Europe’. London, 1939. 
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APPENDIX C 


SUMMARIZING MEASURES OF NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
EVER-BORN 


There are several possible summarizing measures of frequency distributions of size of family. 
The two measures most commonly used are the arithmetic mean and the median. The latter 
of these has become very popular and is sometimes believed to be specially appropriate for family 
size data. Close examination of the Canadian material suggests, however, that of the two the 
arithmetic mean is preferable. Apart from ease of computation, the median has two principal 
advantages. It is not affected by outlying extreme values and it can be used with terminal 
open-end classes. In the Canadian material we have a terminal open-end class of 22 children ~ 
and over. The number of families in this class is so small that the error involved in estimating 
the numbers with 22, 23, 24 or more children cannot be great. Yet the existence of this element 
of uncertainty is an argument in favour of the median. The property of being unaffected by 
extreme values has its principal usefulness in the field of income distribution, where a few ex- 
tremely high values can result in a mean not truly representative of the population as a whole. 
In family size distributions we do not have such extremes. We would approach most closely to 
the income situation, if, in a population all with very small families, a few immigrants of a more 
fertile type arrived with families of 12 to 20 children. Such a situation would seldom occur. 
Going beyond the rather precisely defined situation in which the median is most useful, it is 
becoming increasingly favoured for all types of skewed distributions. This prompts us to 
examine more closely the character of the distributions found in the Canadian material. 

For the purpose of this study, the material available consisted of the numbers of families 
of different sizes in all the census subdivisions of several counties in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
and Manitoba. These counties had been selected to show the effect of proximity to cities. 
Hence the purely rural types of locality were under-represented. In addition, two census 
divisions of Alberta had been selected on account of their variety of foreign language groups. 
In spite of the purposive selection, the material appeared adequate for its purpose, i.e., to study 
a small number of diverse types of distribution covering wide varieties in fertility. 

Table C. I summarizes the characteristics of 12 distributions studied. 

The standard error of the median is given approximately by the formula: 


EM 
3 (Mean-Median) 
Standard Deviation 
The distributions are graphed in Figs. C. 1-5. 

Six of the distributions show various degrees of left-handed skewness, from moderate to 
extreme. Four of the distributions can be described as slightly skew to the right or left, or 
approximately symmetrical; while two show marked skewness to the right. No distributions 
could be found with a degree of right-handed skewness comparable to that on the left. In the 
range of fertility covered, the localities with the smallest size of family are all skewed to the left, 
most of them markedly so; while all types of skewness occur in the more fertile districts. 

Since the distributions shown were selected for variation in type, it is important to know 
their relative frequencies in the total population of census subdivisions. Owing to the enormous 
labour involved, a complete and accurate survey of all the material could not be carried out. 
In order to form a rough estimate, 290 census subdivisions in the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta were classified according to type. The type was determined by inspection 
of the distance between the mean and median in relation to the absolute size of the mean. Low 
fertility districts were probably over-represented. Table C. II gives the percentage frequencies 
in each category. It shows that while the great majority of distributions studied were skewed 
to the left, the minority which are either approximately symmetrical in form or skewed to the 

right is not negligible. 


4/ Mi i Vn 


The measure of skewness used was: SK = 


} 
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TABLE C. I.—CHARACTERISTICS OF TWELVE DISTRIBUTIONS OF FAMILY SIZE 


Approx- 
Number Mean | Standard} Median imate 
District Census Division pe a ane eS vee r nes ae Skewness 
women | children mean born of 
median 
St-Henrrde-Lauzone...% .. tee eis ce EVIS nt Que. 138 7-4 +0-40 8-0 +0-98 —0-40 
Wick badinvs: 2 cas ARR ES BIE Drummond... ‘“ 139 6-9 + 0-43 5-9 +0-59 +0-59 
UMOreanizeaspartsceys tl ey cee Quebec...... Hi 33 6-1 +0-72 5-8 +0-47 +0-21 
Notre-Dame des-Laurentides....... GQusbeG so 333 6-0 + 0-29 4-5 + 0-38 +0-88 
Behe beurre hats. chy. eh seats te ince woe Drummond... “ 86 5-7 + 0-46 6-1 +0-58 —0-28 
Tndian REserves:; . cao etek coe Division 12.. Man. 44 3-9 + 0-46 3-6 + 0-83 +0-29 
Indians Resetvess- eat, ase ee York? s4su3 Ont. 26 3-6 + 0-46 4-0 +0-51 —0-42 
olland handing... ce sack. cat OPAL ste. 89 3-4 + 0-35 2-5 + 0-23 +0-82 
Val-Saint-Michel..............0..6. Quebec...... Que. 85 2-2 + 0-33 TPO * 20-27 +1-07 
StaJames (parti. aonb: «bomenasees Division 9...Man. 102 2-0 +0-17 1-9 +0-15 +0-18 
EARS Mae Ee, Pere ee PRON Ke 1 Cae Ont. 1,942 1:5 + 0-04 1-3 + 0-04 +0:-45 
Toronto; Ward!2. (part)sKo.. WARTS, Moth pdele0 ‘¢ 2,735 1:5 + 0-04 0-9 + 0-04 +0-91 


TABLE C. II.—TYPES OF FAMILY SIZE DISTRIBUTION IN SELECTED DISTRICTS 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY, 290 CENSUS SURDIVISIONS 


Approxi- 
: . Extreme Left- mately Right- 
Mean number of children ever-born SAL aliteed Vc slowed aynitnet. skevarek Total 
rical 

p.c p.c p.c p.c pec 

PaO dO soda, See MSTA IS OE RODD REAR TENS PRAT a eee 2-8 4-8 0-3 - 7-9 
PACE WEN fe NO 4 Die oy Sn GRO Ont ays pel A eee AEE, AEA 2-1 19-0 0-3 21-4 
BO OOO Retention eee 4-8 14-2 1-4 0-3 20-7 
Baie GeO Ns Ann Si tire eiaee  A0k.. Diyas em. e148 to ees Cee. Re 2°8 18-0 0°3 = 21-1 
DOr DOr a Gy te gh eevee Mires aaah coe ie OY, ae he 0-3 15-9 4-2 - 20-4 
G0 G0 NES et SEL Nae OPE. A Bac. hn SR ee tee _ 3°8 3-8 - 7-6 
ed eee Ge oe nutes ee hc A Pe ae ae he eee ee 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-9 
12-8 76-0 10-6 0-6 100-0 


In deciding on the relative advantages of the median and mean as summarizing measures, 
two criteria will be considered. The first of these is the relative stability of the two measures. 
The treatment is approximate only. In four cases out of the twelve of Table C.1, the median 
appears more stable than the mean, while in two cases, there is no difference between the two. 
The median is evidently more stable for the extremely left-skewed distributions, and for all the 
very low fertility districts, either mean or median are equally suitable. For about half the 
material, showing neither extreme skewness nor very low fertility, the median appears to be 
more stable only in those comparatively infrequent cases where a pronounced peak occurs in 
the region of the median. 


A second criterion which we can apply is an attempt to decide how far a summarizing measure 
can give a correct picture of the relative fertility status of different communities. When we 
compare two communities with varying proportions of women married at different ages, the most 
valid comparison is probably obtained by standardizing the proportions of married women 
by age. For seven of the twelve distributions, the number of mothers in each group having 
different numbers of children ever-born was obtained from the census schedules, so that a direct 
method of standardization was possible. Val-Saint-Michel and Manitoba Indian Reserve had 
the largest proportion of young married women; St. James and York Indian Reserve, the smallest. 
Holland Landing was intermediate in its age distribution between the younger and older localities, 
30 was chosen as the standard population. Table C. Il] compares the order of the standardized 
number of children ever-born with the order given by the mean and the median respectively. 
The mean and the standardized number must necessarily resemble each other more than either 
do the median, since both are more affected by the few large families. Hence the order is the 


same for both. It seems that the median exaggerates apparent differences in fertility arising — 
out of differing age distributions. It reduces the apparent fertility of the younger communities _ 
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Figures C. 1 and C. 2. 
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Figures C. 3, C. 4 and C. 5. 2 | 
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and increases that of the older. In general, the effect of this trend will be to diminish the true 
difference between the more fertile and the less fertile districts. In a stable population, the 
former will usually have the higher proportion of young married women. On the other hand, 
those highly fertile districts with symmetrical or right-skewed distributions will have their 
fertility understated. 


TABLE C. II.—STANDARDIZED NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER-BORN IN SEVEN DISTRICTS 


Standardized Children 


children per Order Order 
Census subdivision per married of of 

married woman means medians 

woman 45 and over 
VV ORCS ATEN SEE IRS eich Lara Oe Ge Ree IRR AON See DR a oY oe att 7-0 10-3 1 2 
me ROU hea Oe earn he eee oh cahanig sey tid «ete ete eee Nu 5:0 7-1 2 1 
3. Manitoba,-Division- 12, Indian Reserve. .. 2.6. )0.. a. oo ee 4-5 5-1 3 4 
A NGON Koc MINIT ERCSCTN.G. PONS oh ua civasd)s ah tae ROS Cc Ee 3-6 4-2 4 3 
lL Ol ariel Bein qa ana ee ree oe Pee eee. Meee tee Ut rE 3:4 4-1 5 5 
Gee Val-Saimt-Michel.2: 3. tesskcn:. Peat 3 ee oN wath rt PREIS Soy ETRY 3-2 5-4 6 7 
FES P SS cogs eh COLE Ss RD, On Cpl AD Biel mice Mig ae (ae IS aca ge ye Seen de Ra bat Dp 2-0 2-8 7 6 


The position is clarified if the reversions of order in Table C. III are considered in more 
detail. The populations are so small that the phenomena described may well have occurred 
by chance, but at present we are concerned with describing accurately the facts as they are, 
irrespective of how they occurred. The principal changes, when the median is used, are that 
Lefebvre and York Indian Reserve show higher fertility and Val-Saint-Michel appears lower. 
The first two of these are similar. Both are right-skewed distributions. The very large families 
usually found at this level of fertility are reduced in number and in their place, we have a bunching 
of families at the 6-8 children level in Lefebvre and 4-6 children in York Indian Reserve. How- 
ever it occurred, it would seem that this truncation of the very large family represents a loss in 
reproductive capacity. Val-Saint-Michel is different and exceptionally interesting. It is 
characterized by a relatively high proportion of young married women with one child or none. 
Their fertility is far lower than would be expected from the number of children born to women 
of 45 and over. Many of these younger women are native to the municipality and the facts 
suggest a very rapid decline in fertility. The median may show more clearly the future fertility 
trend of Val-Saint-Michel, but, as a description of the present state of affairs, it urderstates the 
importance of the large families of older women. For the purposes of the fertility monograph, 
the median offered no saving in computation time. Hence in view of the foregoing argument, 
the mean has been used throughout, except where clearly inappropriate. 
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APPENDIX D 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLES 


TABLE D.I.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—EUROPEAN Ee TONGUE ACCORDING TO 
BIRTHPLACE 


(Data or TABLE X XIX) 


Sum Degrees Mean 


Source of variation of of square 
squares | freedom variance 
(a) Factors 
A SHWAUCHTIONY 4c darts mie hela te penn aa et ie oe FE ee a a Bence 34-4537 2 17-2268 
Pa CU ATIEAGIONL BA, go Se ale pee eae ee hed ae ee te RO en eda 16-0661 1 16-0661 
ST a1) Ene ancl Sea aaa a alg sole ie gt Aa Ge MR MU aay eR A a 4-0194 1 4-0194 
4: GT ari hs Peres ac atnt inon tens ane e oe me eT a EE 3-7576 1 83-7576 
Oise EEE UTGIGEO a. het, ete at ate oa Mics «Rb rin Beste lee, ee eee ee a «9436 1 - 9436 
(b) Interactions between two factors 
ls. Urbanigation—Born tapes. te. a0 PER o.oo. oR ne cdi ethene eee ee 1-5230 i 1-5230 
2, SO g1Gn Dir plARel hu... bs dos os oe Te Bs ch tks oo A ee - 7626 1 +7626 
a LE ac ERE Si ein Ne SEI od = Oy Ogee ph gee Im CNP Mole IN TSG dred Nae - 12 ~ 
KG)s Ieestdwal: titer Ceti OHe Wy, ae ae Aaa. ok Re ss ek ae eae 8-5276 27 +3158 
(d) “Lisi nenteral- Wwithin-cl ke: GeO BG deck osc os 689 ee, bat cone - 37,438 1-4036 


F's (within-class error) 


(a)? 
(d) 
Car 2? 
(d) 
(a) 3. 
(d) 


TABLE D.II.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—RELIGION, URBANIZATION, EDUCATION, MOTHER- 
TONGUE, FARM BIRTHPLACE 


(Data or TaBLeE XX XT) 


= ee ee SE eee ene eee 


PSR Se Del, ee SD pee CY 


F = 


F = 11-446 > 10-83 P = -001 


ll 
Il 


a ee LY Sur ae | ee | 


Sum Degrees : Mean 
Source of variation of of square 
squares freedom variance 
(a) Factors 
A) ROOM ese ee. Ras Poe ee tes Oe oe a Oe a, 29-4784 1 29-4784 
2. Urbanization ys) WY Me ee, SVAN ee Ah BEGET SEY, TE gs Raed | 26-2691 1 26-2691 
SM dube tian cee ater: 8 Pike, $d itla gt hc dex simaud Bridie. ext cin. 47-5003 2 23-7502 
4 or MOtHCL=-tONPUG s..; nal i ieee ce eae ee eB Se ORS, Fo A RR ck ek 23 - 2050 2 11-6025 
OL SFarniparenplgee 2. 14k Ce Pee AGL gat. AOA... SOT. PS ee a 6-5945 1 6-5945 
(b) Interactions between two factors 
Reh gion MGGher-tOnene o 40 25 0. Wk, .  Sasigcgs anh A Hc Ce 12-4101 2 6- 2050 
Urbanization—Batm-birthplace.).) 011/535. HVA one, ee 1-3696 1 1-3696 
Oe EPOLELOR=EDRRIZAGION ys, Seas cos Shek ade i Le ee ee ee +7792 1 -7792 
&. eeneation—Ur bameneian teh os) es es ws ed es ee - 7506 2 -3753 
i” Mother-tongue—Edwestien (0 rn aes ewe bo ee 1:4456 4 +3614 | 
PD Ss akc a i calle yh pee Leh ek bed hele ek niet oA cet MET as ee - 9 - 
RG) eR Oeste REALONE: coins tid 2 Sipe s beaten saa mace aye oar on aibe 6-4912 45 +1442 
dy PERL nate: OF MULE R-C1haS8- O77 OF. 2 GEES tse ek eae ihe We coe. ~ 251, 957 +2125 
a RRP iSeaceeimc nape emcee orem ee ROR 
F = Se = 138-722 > 10-83 = P = -001 
Bey Ot es toe sgid oe ape ag eo ee ek pot 
(d) 
(a) 3. ~ 
ea 111-7 ——— SH 
EF (d) Word ols) ee eye) 12 001 
pain ee ane egg Sp 4g] 
5 (d) 
eee A Ps Sy gad dk Ba ae Pee 008 
(d) 
at sees oon Se ai Se sc 00 
(d) 
Rate (ie: ~ 
rFo= — = 6-445 > 3-84 = P=  -05 
(d) 
aller a wa SAS BR abongorab cos sae EE 
(d) 
i 
i 
- suk’ eta! aie 
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TABLE D. III.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FERTILITY (i) 
(Data or TABLE XXXII) 


may Sum Degrees Mean 
Source of variation of of square 
squares freedom variance 
(a) Factors - 
f plvural born tarm-Vse CLuy.) DOL MON=larma ys) cals.stnc citelsrse es/atysinise tale eel 50-858 1 50-858 
DP COLGULe: CCOUPSE. > fess dG cis eeetclese ele le oe aeaiee cee co nce st ehint sve aueare i ei vaetaay eh Srexermielers 60-290 2 30-145 
8: JUOUCATION, 5 ..¢ ou ag is at) Dia Soeend Gh Sache hdtcuke ateitlecn atte ema stylet te 12-659 1 12-659 
Ae el BY Sy Ca Toy iairgrey her airy OS ti acaba o cinta sa Gib eciD SIi minha eUy Ch GaNa, caianeruret acted eicaaoe 16-430 4 4-107 
<b) Interactions between two factors 
1b banization—— CUlbuNeE BLOMUS Hes canto oo cee ocr eee Gomes ee o/s lyon evel ere vie 4-963 2 2-482 
ihe LBV etratei ieee OUiluniige se aKO}It he 9 Gas dia o Ce OR anode saben onl ddl diomcto men we 8-750 8 1-094 
Babi egions=— UP DanIMA ROM Neb sc vet a cis nyse ooh a Mite m se tite ot pe eeie yah ym hy 1-870 4 -467 
FSI OSsOnS—— TL AUCATIOM Ge rs ee .8s ce ie 5 415 hdl ye Ae awe wiatgee ted gee Se seer 3 1-103 4 - 276 
ae @uliunereTOuUpS.— WCUCHLIOMNG. (cs clue Nanerrne Geleile iirotatsraann UA cleucnree aria. eater ans +368 2 -184 
Gee OneAtlOn=— Ul baaizatlon eee oasis coisas ows eee site cigted-shacteleciercherasuce -096 1 -096 
OY IPAGHTAR Yaa Ue No MpaNe 5 5 Si es Doone oeann aie decicciasini boats soremoro.c occ 3-036 30 “101 
(d) tiatimate of within-class error. .o2 ete ics De es ENT a aw eee OR pe eens: - 159, 505 -087 
Fie sd = a 6S5098. >) IGS ka P Pe O0E 
(d) 
Mi ah 355-077 6-0ine P=, O01 
(d) 
(ino: ~ 
Fo = = 145-201 > 4-62-= P =, -001 
(d) 
een er Saeed ea ee as = Pel= --001 
(d) 
Cb) 1s ~ 
F-= —— = _— 28-480 6-01 —— Peas 001 
(d) es al 
r= G2 - 12-554 > 3-27 = P= 601 
(b) 3 ~ 
Se = D5 Eo = -001 
F (d) 5-359 > 4:62 i2 0 
tb) ada ~ me 
ee (d) = Bl64= >) 9926379 = P= 05 
(b) 5 ~ = 
¥ _—_—_— Osa 2 09n ==) Ps esa 05 
(d) 


TABLE D. IV.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FERTILITY (i) 
(Data or Taste X X XIII) 


ee ee eSSSSSSSSsSsSSS0B—v—_—w—=omr+ 


Sum Degrees Mean 
Source of variation of of square 
squares freedom variance 
(a) Factors 
AT GEICO ne beta eet ones FeO eS Eee Ee RO aN Tee aera 21-126 2 10-563 
Dee Wir basal deze LOM ee he ier ae Aref aces Sie are ins See Whe iene eS CM ere eas 9-472 1 9-472 
PM RUS gre ret ioe i ie ak we EAGT ON 5st ng to SONS Sloe e pen aS ORNs 6-378 4 1-595 
APS Harm: pirou placement me nese ieke re cee ve le < & lo.s top ole Loonie qeguintnteavclinnedn Meweye sce +739 1 +739 
(b) Interactions between two factors 
HME ION — CU EOADIZATION. cata otiiec os ce okt ass ais Gieals atcha Eheim raise seis +472 2 +236 
Pie Rerions— b GUCAtIOU™ om srobiares eres eis Ne ois nett ole mele oie he etree agetel tee nynil 1-238 8 °155 
Sra Reetobs— Urosmiza tion oo cn 2s. oec <b ve vcle ce evins Coats ohn oom ee een g ys -424 4 106 
1 dneation=—v arimbie ta places, ics aad Bis ale, cies eoapeieve eutiniaige eae sheets & “147 2 “074 
5. Regions—Farm birthplace... ... 0.0.6.6 chee cece dee eee e eee ees -107 4 +027 
6. Urbanization—Farm Hatt hilace.6 4.0 teeth i y aa aa mere teh e -017 1 -017 
{o)* Residual interactions: «2... joo. cathe eee eles ces eee tees chen cosa nes ens nese -900 30 +030 
Ce hehe Bale sada adah Ae LS RD a Mata a a AM a et cle A fli cece can ieee al me SE Ng ye 
pee ale agg S877 SP 
(c) 
pr bee ee cgay. 783 > 18-20 = OP. ee 001 
(ce) 
ec a) ee gga 6-12. =P = | -001 
(c) 
F = os = 24-643 > 13-299 = P = -001 
ie aE geet 71863 > ha9 = Po DNL 
(c) 
he eee Pek Wu 167 > ABR ae Be OL 
(c) 
Bee Fh Bi8 a aad. oe. =. 0B 
(c) 
ee grag 8.99) an Po me 105 


(c) 
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TABLE D, V.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FERTILITY (iii) 


(Data or Taste XX XIV) 


ee eet ee 


Sum 
Source of variation of 
squares 
(a) Factors 
ts ge ne Pe eso) DS ee ee CICA NOPE ee 5-396 
oy RCI SBULBENCHON 40K, cee amet cRNA, 1, Hae ON eke tenes ene ee 4-883 
Sy. FRBRTONS cio-0.20 5 Fe ane te EER SATIRE A ollie mt ieee oe 9-212 
ROT RIDL ty Ad's Sie Us Sareea ean 75, A 9! Deere ie cong eed Rc 2-464 
(b) Interactions between two factors 
i,” Retaiie--U runing non. 5.0/5 sens cs) ne ond ae yi opine eee 4-615 
2. Urbpnization—Farw birthplace! .¢00 200600 1-140 
ay “Tmegime—Teligion ies yo hoo Seabee iis cet. Asha aR AOE -923 
4. Heligion Herta Girtiptacesog 0/07... ok ob cine bec cae +281 
}., egtans— Farm HN thplaee) fA ee tee hh, bet +226 
V.., Reeligvon--Urbaaitaa tion, 7...) 40078 wnt tote ei een ben AAA bp Le te -008 
ke); Sepaitliial pntovedtins. 2 5h te Pik ae Pape de ote Reh, eee we 1-451 
(d), Metimate of within-class error. ....o. 0 6c... vce bv ce elute beuecveeesese. occ. - 


F = fe) 1 = 59-292: > 10-83 


ee? OP ee Sa 
(d) 
Pie eS egy SPOS ae = ei 
(d) 
Mea Sel Se SS Nigetnt: ape 
Boke (= (88744 > 5-42 = P = 001 
Pte oer 272079.) > TOR RS. ca, PP ais |. 001 
(d) 
Bir ge A ea eeana Se BA ene Pere Oe 
(d) 
ages abel in ea 12-B2¢- 10-83- mis ice NT 
(d) 
as rE goes ais Pe eos 
(d) 
eee oe 23 0000 eh. YoRe, tae Pee ne 


Degrees Mean 
of square 
freedom variance 


1 5-396 
1 4-883 
3 3-071 
1 2-464 


3 1-538 
1 1-140 
3 308 
1 +281 
3 -075 
1 -008 
3 “112 
35, 288 -091 


TABLE D. VI.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—TOTAL FERTILITY OF CANADIAN-BORN—EDUCATION, 


URBANIZATION, RELIGION, MOTHER-TONGUE 


’ (Dara or Tarte XX XIX) 
ee ee ee Se 


Sum 
Source of variation of 
squares 
(a) Factors 
iy eatin tigers ie ere Sih un ea oho PU aie dh aoe Le 18-1192 
CaO AUCAAL ON ic8ike! A gu Sree Let, he ee Wed Nh Se nahin Pale ai Oe LO iene: 35-3110 
PEE 0 PEM O TeRpine Me CRC An eran i CamagRarty a Wines Sela 6- 6094 
Ai HOR DOE HONEUG Bemis ie ind leno ery wee ae 1s oe ae te hes CORT 8-6294 
(b) Interactions between two factors f 
1 Religion—Mother-tongue Singin inte inte erga tast 2 SeAtiay ARE Pe re Sone) tee eS ane a 2-4746 
ae, Edotation SU Maiization! ii a ta ney kee aeey ce once eek 2-0667 
3. Education—Mother-tongue Soria Rearascea ict egy. SRI MO Bean ea eA er mg ee 2-1481 
eee Rea Ce eee DER ee) OM PCN Ge eRe CPN ey - 
teks Heaidiual -tnberocteama £05 yt teins, i ni rates Reteag ml nna gr deen Bie te 5- 1623 


=" 56-16Gk> 1619 Pe 


001 


ye 


Bis en? pat 54 OG = FG P = -001 


ye 


F = sv = 20:474 > 16-12 P = -001 


2 


BS) ee = 18-87 10. 97 P = -001 


S 
Ts 


Fe 8 BSR > 363% 


F = ie) 2. Fe) BLOB SRS BGS 


2 


Degrees Mean 
Ot square 


freedom variance 


1 18-1192 
2 17-6555 
1 6- 6094 
2 4-3147 


2 1-2373 
2 1-0333 
4 -5370 
5 a 
6 


-3226 


TT 
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TABLE D. VII.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—FERTILITY AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASS 
(Data or Taste LVIT) 
a - Sum Degrees Mean 
Source of variation of of square 
squares freedom variance 
(a) Factors : 
is Province. Oe SS OTE CRS MEARE Go ee ri Paine NMC ttle as sank nate BRS’ 00) aw Sieg 22-585 3 7-528 
Zi MELTODONTANVS..CXtra-Metropolbiarin, £ te). ici qsbs.« soothe, aeons cre ane sous 6-645 1 6-645 
SSP SOCIO-ECONOMIC: CLASS, cou Ailing te om aee gt SS ee Se ee ee See nen 9-191 6 1-532 
(b) Interactions 
1. Province x Metropolitan.......... Bear My USNR. ome nt TE a ad aA get 2-364 3 788 
2S FO VANCE LS Casa moe n, o hah eit ea ae mee, la) ON Oi Raapema ree Ty gp et +624 18 035 
See lEODG Lian xiClasstt Alia. Wee ome. oe ah Nok bse alee arab ape NS 193 6 -032 
Me) Mt HDLe CSET OCIION Mae cre, OE te ae Wc ol on hird Petits Sond Oe ee Eres 197 18 -O11 
Kl) PES In ales ORAL LN-CLASS CLT OF e ©. so Sec RRs OR ne ae Sha nee - 344 -039 


(a) 1. 


ro = = 192-05 oy par agit i5 
oy Ss P 
(a) 2. ~ 

Boia 969-81, 085 10588" =e PBR" - DOL 
(d) 
(a) 3. ~ 

= meso DST SS aerke Pe 001 
(d) 

Bog 0 HO SP me 00k 
(d) 

eR a) whe taace “2 

eee ck AOL ye LI0 ee Pie 08 

pe ee eg ays 2 A tage ae pS ae Os 
(Canara. 


' TABLE D. VII!.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO ETHNIC GROUP, 


EDUCATION, EARNINGS, URBANIZATION 
(Data or Taste LVITI) 


Sum Degrees Mean 
Source of variation of of square F.2 
squares freedom variance 
’ (a) Factors 
PEG AU ICT OTOUD 2. ott rertattin Meany ctu hace An Gb coir oaNesstaces Sok 86-0242 2 43-0121 650-260 
eB Ca IONE oe hehe ee tess cxs eet kee Pd ENS Lee £8 EE GRE a 21-1630 Pe 10-5815 159-97 
Os UAT OS cle ah, PA: otc he ns IRC SEE ENT Ed oe BEE 14-9918 3 4-9973 75-550 
We STOP oy TV Vich 0) Ms, ee Se ae i ch ee SMR a hae 08 Siete 4-7227 1 4-7227 71-398 
(b) Interactions between two factors ; 
[a thew roup=auCuUcatiOW, «4. a2. si, ese eomic a aan eee me 1-4127 4 +3532 5-340 
Zee MATNINGS— UE DANIZALLON «bl 22 cs 4s ok Seed wees Seren Sees -9420 3 +3140 4-747 
SPP Mucation——Warningsyststs sites as oe hat SOS es -9091 6 -1516 2-292 
4. Stine £TOuUp— Harn ge a Heese ee acs ex oead oe Oh re ee ~ +8243 6 - 1374 2-0778 
5. PAUCATON— UO EbanizavlOnes ae rotten ccc se dae ores Oe he Clee ee ame - 2502 2 +1251 1-8918 
GPa thiniceroup—Urbanizavion... 2. o.ac. bes Sh ase ee eha ae +1712 2 -0856 1.2948 
1) ICES UL REC ECLIORS aoa ss ss Be ce uslnla aoa past Oe a Ree oa ae 2-6081 40 +0652 - 
Cd) Estee OF ERIN-CLASSIETIOR Se oie e taster vials ee pei a da Phi Ss we tee - 232,170 -0661 - 


mE 


1In Tables D. VIII-D. XII, all variances are shown which are above the -05 level of significance. 


Variances indicated 


as doubtfully significant are above this level when tested against the residual interactions, but below it when tested against 


the within-class error estimated from the distribution of individual families. 
2 Ratio of mean square variance to estimated within-class error. 
2 Not significant. 
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TABLE D. [X.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY SIZE 
(Significant sources of variation only) 


(Data or Taste LXII) < 
ee ee ——<—$ ————— 


(a) (b) (c) 
Source of variation Mean Mean Mean ; ( 
‘ square Fi Square Fl j square Fl ; 
variance variance variance f i 
ma | 
{a) Factors 3 
leg ehniceroup., te, ce. ae he 48-6499 188-5 ~ - 55-8114 63-8 4 
2. MEUCUCA TONE aout Se eee ee te 15-0204 58-2 14-0200 20-0 18-2214 20-8 4 
GiiEUGRION x. cin] ane ae eee. Oe pelare a 12-9955 50-4 3-8996 5-6 12-5106 14-3 ; 
A MATING Ss: ne ee ee een 8-6209 33-4 38-4262 4-9 4-1860 abe 4-8 * 
5. Rural farm vs. rural non-farm... . - - 3.7560 5-4 not significant ; 
j 
{b) Interactions between two factors i 
1. Ethnic group—Region............ 4.5667 77 ~ - 4-4766 5-1 4 
2. Earnings—Rural farm vs. rural 4 
NON-LATM 5. .-oen wh - - 1-8567 2-6 not significant a 
3. Harnings—Education............. 1-1028 4-3 -8064 | doubtfully not significant 
significant 
4, Harnings—Region............... -5701 2-2 not significant not significant 
{c) Triple interactions ol 
Earnings—Ethnic group—Region. +5942 2-3 40 - not significant 
2. Earnings—Education—Region.... +4097 1-6 not significant not significant th 
(d) Estimate of within-class error............. _ +2580 - -7016 - -8746 - 


eS eee 


1 Ratio of mean square variance to estimate of within-class error. 


TABLE D. X.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY SIZE 
(Significant sources of variation only) 


(Dara or Tastes LXIII anp LXIV) 


i es ee 


(a) (b) 
Labourers omitted, 
agriculture and other 2 educational groups, 
primary combined 2 income groups only 
Source of variation — 
Mean F Mean F 
square (Within- square (Residual 
variance | classerror)| variance interactions) 
Factors 
i Ta Ca a 8a) yA ee ee rar TI AR A as ae 258-7220 366-1 256-5673 397-077 
Oy er OMCR ACH Ae Soh a Roos. ag aems de, cer ce te 16-5875 23-5 36-9113 57-126 
Fe eT ON BORE EY Ll ca vals tee MRE Mee ee cans Pee - - 22-5073 34-833 
fb POeCaps Bon ct Par ta. Caen me nce BM ede ay te aang, Ce 11-4205 16-2 11-5043 17-805 
EN Sa an eG Conan eee MOU Rt BC We Maen ana NIE al 6- 1292 8-7 15-5183 24-017 
Do CT DRI cack oot aetna a hid, eae IB alesse 5-0400 7-1 9 - 2683 14-344 
Interactions between two factors - ; 
PaOocupations Warningent ... 2.5. kee co ott te, eS not significant 2-8088 4-347 
2 Conta Pray ines «0t06\ Action ook, nc ances not significant 1-8452 2-856 
a: Mthinic growp—WdMea on: 066k Biv acs. ca. oe 1-2075 { doubtfully } not significant 
significant 
Triple interactions 
1, Ethnic group—Earnings—Province............................. i not significant 4-8613 | 7-524 
2. Ethnic group—Harnings—Occupation..,....................... not significant _ 1-7874 _ 2-766 
3. Ethnic group—Earnings—Urbanization 1-8217 { doubtfully } not significant 
significant 
Beveual tnterattions. (7. | he oe ak OY! wat -3157 - +6461 - 
Estimate of within-class error... 20... 00 .cckees cece cnscce ieee he ee - 7067 - - = 
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TABLE D. XI.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO ETHNIC GROUP, 
EDUCATION, URBANIZATION, VALUE OF HOME OWNED 


(Data or Taste LXVI) 
eee 


’ Sum Degrees Mean 
Source of variation of of square Fi 
squares freedom variance 

(a) Factors 

ele GNC STOUT st. os 5 ok Ree ree 190-4137 2 95-2068 123-477 

Zen ducntion sei adhe. aly been teehlen aes ot tinea cee Season 24-0030 2 12-0015 15-565 

SAE OANIZ A TION G2 5, or PE Rist a ee eae ana oh eer ee, 23-9884 2 11-9942 15-556 

oS OY BIC OL WOME OWE (oo Bac ate eee okidalsn ne hie oe, 8-6443 3 2-8814 3-737 
(b) Interactions between two factors 

bis conie Soup =U Lbabizablon sala cite ae otton acta cee 7-0506 4 1-7626 { doubifully 

significant 

(c) Triple interactions and remainder............ f Sedt OR Re cle ae 26-1195 68 -3841 - 
Kd) <Watimmate of Within-classie7 7 Ot< om. 6c «sve ane oh vee en Pave vied odes « - 62, 110 -7710 - 


1 Ratio of mean square variance to estimate of within-class error. 


TABLE D. XII.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—FAMILY SIZE IN RELATION TO ETHNIC GROUP, 
OCCUPATION, URBANIZATION, EDUCATION, VALUE OF HOME OWNED 


(Data or Taste LX VIII) 


Sum Degrees Mean 
Source of variation of of square Fi 
squares . freedom variance 
(a) Factors 
tee GTC eS LOUD a sepa: ape os a J eee alec aoe cae ee de 427-4894 1 427-4894 428-2 
2. Occupation........ WeSscN RARLE s PR Se RTL nan yee ee ln oe 20-8984 2 10-4492 10-5 
Ram ANIZALION IAL y chee hoes bake. cn ote tee ee - §8-+3664 1 8-3664 8-4 
ME AUCALION SEL. W-cicth Yoon occa aa AR ee ee 14-8724 2 7-4362 7-4 
Sta aluervol home Owned: ste. 6.0 cece see US eee 4-1370 3 1-3790 } not 
significant 
(b) Interactions between two factors 
iEthnic group— Urbanization: .4.........ik. seta Gh..ceteede 36266 1 83-6266 {| doubtfully 
significant 
2... thnievroup—Occupation-. ...2.4.....eberh nee oe eee 4-9468 2 2-4734 || doubtfully 
significant 
3. Ethnic group—Value of home owned....................... 5:-6377 3 1-8792 {| doubtfully 
significant 
Ke) sEiriple and higher order interactions, .... ca. cnn aalew oe eiese + 4 een ete as 52-4526 103 -5092 = 
KEP Sliiate of UALRIN-CLAGS ENT ORs o> - ie vk ear a eave elo a cle taaus ease teat ake has - 24,665 -9983 = 


1 Ratio of mean square variance to estimate of within-class error. 


ms We 
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TABLE D. XIII.—ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN CULTURE-TYPE, GROSS FARM 
REVENUE, AND STANDARDIZED FERTILITY RATE IN 150() RURAL PARTS OF COUNTIES 


Se es ee ee eee 
. 


Sum Degrees Mean Ratio of 
Source of variation of of square variances, 
squares freedom variance F , 
(a) Group differences (not associated with differences in revenue)... . 540, 174 5 108, 035 84-903 
(b) Group regression of fertility rate on revenue................. Taras 298, 110 1 298, 110 234-279 
(c) Regression of fertility on revenue within-groups.................. 68, 104 1 68, 104 53-521 
(d) Deviations of group regressions from average within-group re- ; 
gression........ sae VSR ci Sins Ser ENE S94 -CS Te - * 5) Eee Rocke 59, 258 6 9,876 7-762 
(e) Individual deviations from within-group regression................ 173,054 136 1,272 , - 
mT ee ee Oe a 
84-908 > 4.42 = Pe =a 00! , 904.276 154 a8 oe Pra. <001 
53-5019 18hue P= be Odi 7-762 > (4-04 =. Po 200i 


1 Rate per 100 women. 


TABLE D. XiV.—COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION, REGRESSION OF FERTILITY ON INCOME, AND 
SIGNIFICANCE TESTS RURAL PARTS OF 150 COUNTIES BY CULTURE-TYPE 
—v660u—u>—u0xoxoxoox<—wanamayws@Sepsqsauaquqw_oooonooo0oON0000mamq000n eee 

Errors of estimate 


Explained Un- Mean 
Source of variation 7 b sums of explained | Degrees} square F Significance 
squares sums of variance 
of freedom (un- 
squares explained) 
Tot eee 2 hs BRE —0-567 —1-389) 366, 213.160] 772,486-800 148 5, 219-505} 70-162} > 11-38 = P = -001 
Between groups........ —0-813 —3-461| 548, 774-907] 280, 878-090 6| 46,813-010} 11-723)> 5-99 > Pp = 05 
Within-groups Nee —0-498} —0-730) 76, 734-679] 232,312-320 142} 1,636-002} 46-904/>11-38 = P = -o01 ; 
Individual group ky 
HG Ze oko. ee —0-582 —0-606} 11,908-869} 23,231-131 33 703-974] 16-917)>13-29 = P= -001 
ENE OL 7. PC Rae —0-372 —0-273 1, 178-206 7, 360-794 9 817-866 1-441} Not significant — 
de Carol Mins ee —0-225 —0-160 1,382-876| 25,846-124 32 807-691 1-712) Not significant _ 
EGP bet 2. Ns he —0-507 —0-711 1,990-059} 5, 746-941 4 1,436-735) 1-385] Not significant 
TURP re one) akan ae —0-778 —1-816} 8-160-941} 5,325-059 7 760-723) 10-728|>5-59 =P = -05 
BIA. th, OE Be —0-875 —1-005} 3,679-279 1, 129-721 3 376-574| 9-770) Not significant 
NS aioe RE Brn. —0-698} —1-656; 99,061-460] 104, 414-540 48} 2,175-302} 45-539|>12-26 = P = -001 


“Tip Gani Se sa Pa ee ee EE eee 


dl 
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APPENDIX E 


LISTS 


TABLE E. I.-OCCUPATIONS IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASSES 


I. Proprietary, managerial, professional occupations, etc. 


Average standard scores! + 1-529 and over 


Owners and managers, finance 
Owners and managers, mining 
Owners and managers, manufacturing 


Owners and managers, transport and communication 


Owners and managers, wholesale trade 


Advertising agents 
Credit men 
Architects 
Authors 

Dentists 


Il. Professional occupations, ete. 


=< 


Average standard scores + +933 to + 1-410 


Chemists 

Clergymen and priests 
Draughtsmen and designers 
Librarians 

Nurses, graduate 
Nurses-in-training 
Osteopaths 

Religious workers 

Social welfare workers 
Teachers 

Veterinary surgeons 

Other professional occupations 


Iif, Small owners, clerical occupations, etc. 


Average standard scores + +430 to + -886 


Farmers 

Owners and managers, logging 
Owners and managers, construction 
Owners and managers, hotels 
Owners and managers, laundries 
Owners and managers, restaurants 
Auctioneers 

Purchasing agents 

Conductors, steam railway 
Telegraph operators 

Radio station operators 
Locomotive engineers 


IV. Foremen and inspectors, etc. 


Average standard scores + -066 to + -403 


Foremen, manufacturing 
Foremen, mining 
Foremen, transport 
Inspectors, transport 
Inspectors, trade 
Inspectors, metals 
Inspectors, chemicals 
Postmasters 
Policemen 

Firemen 

Actors 


“Motion picture projectionists 


Musicians 
Baggagemen 
Brakemen, railway 


21 occupations 


Engineers, civil 
Engineers, electrical 
Engineers, mechanical 
Engineers, mining 
Judges 

Lawyers 

Physicians 
Professors 

Aviators é 
Despatchers—train 
Stockbrokers 


22 occupations 


Owners and managers, recreational service 


Owners and managers, retail trade 
Public service officials 

Brokers and agents 

Commercial travellers 

Insurance agents 

Other finance occupations 
Agents—ticket 

Radio announcers 

Accountants 


24 occupations 


Bookkeepers 

Office appliance operators 
Office clerks 
Stenographers and typists 
Artists 

Nuns and brothers 
Undertakers 

Engravers 

Toolmakers 

Inspectors, construction 
Interior decorators 

Real estate agents 


31 occupations 


Captains 

Engineering officers, ships 
Linemen and service men 
Telephone operators 
Collectors, bills and accounts 
Floorwalkers and foremen, trade 
Sales agents and canvassers 
Electric appliance repairmen 
Paper makers 

Pattern makers 
Photographers 

Power station operators 
Printers 

Rolling mill operators 
Electricians 

Oil well drillers 


1 Mean of average earnings and average educational level, both measured on the same scale. 
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TABLE E. I._OCCUPATIONS IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASSES—Con. 


Skilled and semi-skilled occupations, etc. 


Average standard scores — -490 to + -022 


Inspectors, wood 
Boilermakers 
Bookbinders 
Dressmakers, and seamstresses 
Filers 
Fitters 

_ Furnacemen, metal 
Heat treaters 
Jewellers 
Machinists 
Mechanics 
Milliners 
Millwrights 
Stationary enginemen 
Sheet metal workers 
Upholsterers 
Welders 
Chemical operatives 
Metal operatives 
Rubber operatives 


VI. Semi-skilled and personal service occupations, ete. 


Average standard scores — +875 to — -624 


Bakers 
Blacksmiths 
Bleachers 

Boiler firemen 
Butchers 

Cabinet makers 
Furriers 

Loom fixers 
Moulders 
Polishers 

Tailors 

Wood machinists 
Food operatives 
Liquor operatives 
Mineral operatives 
Wood operatives 
Textile operatives 
Millers 

Painters 


VII. Construction occupations, etc. 


Average standard scores — 1-018 to — -930 


Carpenters 

Masons 

Plasterers 

Other construction occupations 
Other recreational occupations 
Boot and shoe repairers 
Coopers 


VIII. Unskilled and personal service occupations, ete. 


Average standard scores — 1-034 or less 


Sectionmen 
Longshoremen 
Deliverymen 
Fishermen 
Hunters, trappers 
Lumbermen 
Sawyers, wood 
Tobacco operatives 
Quarriers 


40 occupations 


Printing operatives 

Other manufacturing operatives 
Bus drivers 

Locomotive firemen 

Operators, street car 
Switchmen 

Yardmen, railway 

Other transport occupations 
Foremen, construction 
Plumbers 

Salesmen 

Other trade occupations 
Postmen 

Other public service occupations 
Barbers 

Lodging and house keepers 
Nurses, practical 

Other personal service occupations 
Shipping clerks 

Farm foremen 


89 occupations 


Structural iron workers 
Chauffeurs 

Firemen, ships 
Lock-keepers 

Seamen 

Truck drivers 
Teamsters 

Packers 

Cleaners and dyers 
Elevator tenders 
Guards and caretakers 
Housekeepers, stewards 
Janitors 

Porters 

Waiters 

Ushers 

Foremen, logging 
Foresters 

Miners 

Mining labourers 


13 occupations 


Leather operatives 
Spinners 
Stonecutters 
Weavers 
Messengers 
Newsboys 


1? occupations 


Hawkers and pedlars 

Labourers (not in primary occupations) 
Farm labourers 

Bootblacks 

Cooks 

Charworkers 

Domestic servants 

Launderers 
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TABLE E. II.—LIST OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AS DESCRIBED IN THE CENSUS INCLUDED 
UNDER THE RUBRIC “PROTESTANT” IN THIS MONOGRAPH 


Adventists 

Anglicans 

Apostolic Brethren 

Baptists 

Brethren 

Christadelphian 

Christians 

Christian Missionary Alliance 
Church of Christ 

Church of God 

Disciples 

Doukhobors 

Evangelical Association 
Friends 

Gospel People 

Holiness Movement : 
International Bible Students 
Lutherans 
Mennonites 
Methodist, African 
Methodist, Free 
Mission 

Moravian 
Mormons 
Non-denominationa! 
Pentecostal 
Plymouth Brethren 
Presbyterians 
Protestants 
Reformed Church 
Salvation Army 
United Brethren 
United Chureh 
Unitarians 


TABLE E. III.—LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION OF MOTHER-TONGUES 


I. Inpo-EvROPEAN 
1. English 


2. French} 


3. Teutonic 
Austrian, n.e.s.2 
Danish 
Dutch 
Flemish 
German 
Icelandic 
Norwegian 
Swedish 
Yiddish 


4, Slavonic 
Bohemian 
Bulgarian 
Polish 
Serbo-Croat 
Slovak 
Russian 
Ukrainian 


5. Romance 
Italian 
Roumanian 
Spanish 

6. Gaelic 

7. Greek 


8. Baltic 
Lithuanian 


Il. Fryno-UGRIAN 
1. Finnish 


2. Magyar 
III. Inp1IAN AND EsxKIMOo 
IV. CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
V. SyRIAN AND ARABIC 


1 Classified separately on account of their numerical importance in Canada. 
2 N.e.s. = Not elsewhere specified. 


\. See 
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APPENDIX F 
A NOTE ON FACTOR ANALYSIS 


The use of factor analysis in sociology is comparatively new. The technique has been 


mainly developed by educational psychologists in connection with the measurement of intelligence. 
For a complete account the reader is referred to standard works such as those of Burt, Thurstone, 


and Holzinger*. A few words may assist the lay reader to understand what the method sets 
out to do. 


Put as briefly as possible, factor analysis is a way of describing economically the relations 
between a large number of characteristics or attributes. In the text example, the characteristics 
studied are fertility rates, percentage English-speaking, ete., of 151 cities and towns. The factor 
solution is a compact way of describing the resemblances and differences between Canadian towns 
in these respects. The basis of factor analysis is correlation, i.e., an observation that changes 
in the value of one variable are associated with changes in the value of another variable. For 
example, tall people usua'ly weigh more than short people. Several variables can be observed 
to vary together. If one of these is regarded as a dependent variable, an equation can be found 
by means of which its value can be predicted from a knowledge of the values of the other variables. 
If correlation is high, the total difference between the observed and predicted values will usually 
~ be a small and known amount. In Chapter V, the fertility of persons engaged in a given 
occupation is correlated in this way with the educational status and the average earnings of the 
occupation. 


Factor analysis is a different way of looking at the interdependence of a large number of 
variables. Though the selection of variables may throw into prominence some particular aspect 
of the social scene, no one variable is singled out for interpretation. The analysis accounts for 
the greater part of the observed correlations by introducing a much smaller number of new 
variables, called factors, which are usually independent of each other. The factors are not 
observed facts, like a score in arithmetic, but mathematica] abstractions, introduced in the first 
instance for economy of description. It is possible that they may come to have more eoncrete 
form. In genetics, a mathematical description of the way in which hereditable characteristics 
are transmitted was arrived at some considerable time before the physical mechanism involved 
was discovered. To take an illustration from the field of psychology, when a large number of 
tests are administered to an individual, it is often found that a high score in one test is associated 
with high scores in all or nearly all the others. The factor associated with the greatest amount 
of correlation between test scores may be identified with general intelligence. In addition, there 
may appear to be other factors, identified as special abilities, which account for high scores in a 
group of tests having some common element, e.g., verbal facility. 


factorsfound. For example, scores in some tests may be determined fairly precisely by the amount 
of general ability an individual possesses, while scores in others depend on a special ability or are 
unexplainable by the information at hand. The proportion of the variance of each variable 
associated with a given factor is called its factor loading. In the text example, the first factor 
found was most closely associated with the standardized fertility rate. In the language of mul- 
tiple correlation, this would be expressed by saying that a knowledge of the other eighteen vari- 


ables summarized in the first factor, would enable us to predict fairly closely the fertility rate for 
a given community. 


*C. Burt, ‘‘Factors of the Mind”’. 
L. L. Thurstone, ‘‘The Vectors of Mind’’. 
K. J. Holzinger and H. H. Harman, ‘Factor Analysis’’, 


ee ee ee 
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One difficulty which arises in attempting a popular exposition of factor analysis is that there 
is no unique factor solution for a given set of correlations. A simple geometrical illustration 
may make this clear. A set of points in a plane can be exactly located by giving their per- 
pendicular distances from horizontal and perpendicular axes. If the axes are rotated about 
their point of intersection, a new series of perpendicular distances will describe the location of 
the same set of points. Since the axes can be rotated through an infinite series of positions, an 
infinite number of descriptions is possible. Variables can be represented by points. The factors 
can then be thought of as a system of orthogonal axes*. When one set has been found, others 
can be obtained by rotation. While the choice of a system is restricted by considerations of 
economy and meaningfulness, much controversy still goes on over the principles involved. It 
will suffice to say that in the text example, two preferred types of solution were tried and both 
yielded essentially similar results. : 


In the text, reference was made to the use of factor analysis in classifying communities, 
and it was applied in this way to Canadian towns. It has been proved that, if we wish to classify 
individuals or communities so that they are as much alike as possible with respect to a given set 
of characteristics, this can be done by rating them according to an index obtained by applying 
first-factor loadings to the observed values of the characteristics. Cities and towns have been 
classified in this way in the text. A similar index can be obtained from the second factor, or 
succeeding factors. By using a second-factor index, a two-way classification was made. The 
groups so obtained are as homogeneous as possible with respect to the variables studied. A 
different set of variables, e.g., one which involved only occupations, industries, and earnings, 
could result in a somewhat different grouping. 


* The point representing the variables is the end point of a vector in n-space, where n is the number of subjects. The 
co-ordinates of the point referred to the factor axis-system, are the factor loadings. 
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